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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leon Lewis. 


——__>_—__ 
CHAPTER XL 
CAPTAIN WYNNE'S PERILS AND DISCOVERIES. 


Villains, 
ane Ba nem ye are ate ey age 
scream: t breast, 
To plunge it in the flameet be: - 
Maturin’s Bertram. 
,dumrra the utter exhaustion in which his injuries 
left him, Captain Wynne slowly recovered his 
rpg lying in Maxley’s bed room, where he had been 
it tohimself, in the dampness an@ darkness, at the 
Instant of the Countess of Rathsmere’s arrival. 
lis tne pare pe: confused, but by degrees 
a ie A 
Mactan clearness, his pains quickening 
erecalled his conflict with the smugglors, but all 
fat bad since followed was @ blank, save that he had 
dicen, rs ofa menacing presence, of a light, 
an * 9, 
dion tae ‘i i e other facts of .Maxley’s late asso- 
A Extending his hand, it encountered bed-clothes, and 
te er extension of it placed him im contact with 
ae of the room. 
¢somprehended that he was in a house, lyi 
T f se, lying on 
iets —e instantly suspected that he had hi a Ae 
its ha ag offices from some of the inhabitants of 


He had not o 1 : 
Mi meng rch y been rescued from his perils, but 


bis gratifrin 
however, by the 
or eaded, and unaided. 
sarconla not choose but ask himself what, sort, of 


8 reflection was instantly banished, 
discovery that he was alone, in utter 


ty it was that could 
ves at such a moment. 


Clothes. wer i 
Wounds vere wet with spray and mist, his 
tad ally ee nce ahs g gore clinging to them, 
vity exhaustion ha netrated to hi 
I, tendering him almost helpless. tilted 


Sure} i » 
%) 00 friend; or even humane person could 


leave him te his own re- 


[CAPTAIN WYNNE’s PERIL.] 
have treated him in that manner! Perliaps he had 
been left to die? 

As these gloomy suspicions entered his mind, he 
arose to a” sitting posture, and stared into the gloom 
surrounding him, endeavouring to get some clue to his 
whereabouts. The effort caused him the most exqui- 
site pain, and brought him to a keen realisation of his 
condition, convincing him that he was covered with 
scratches and bruises, many of them of quite a serious 
nature. 

He saw no sign of life, and heard nothing beyond 
the murmur of the wind around the dwelling, and 
the sullen roar of the adjacent sea, 

Where was he? How had he survived the rage 
of the smugglers? Who had removed him from the 
scene of the conflict with them? Why had he been 
left to himself? To what further perils was he 


exponed 8 

ot a clue to the answer of any of these pres- 
sing questions was afforded by either his sight 
or hearing, as he thus looked around and listened. 

The only certainty was, that he still lived, and 
that he was awake, but what a horrible awaken- 
ing! 

It was some moments before he could move further, 
and during this time he examined his wounds, assur- 
ting himself that none of them were mortal, and also 
deriving a theory as to their infliction that was not 
far from the truth. 

He concluded that the smugglers must have hurled 
him from the cliff, but by what chance he had been 
preserved, by whom rescued, and what might be his 
present perils, he had not the slightest idea. 

He knew from the rigidity of his. wounds that 
hours had passed since his encounter with his 
enemies, and that the time could not be far from mid- 
night. 

“Alone, everybody abed, no one near me!”. he 
thought. “I must help myself, or perish!” 

He struggled to his feet, and groped his way along 
the wall, feeling for a door or other outlet. 

He. had not. gone far before his hand came into 





contact with a small shelf, on which were several 
bottles. Among these was one containing brandy, 











and he helped himself to a liberal draught, which at 
once sent new life through every limb. His next step 
was to feel for his pistol, which he found safe, and 
with this discovery a good share of his strength seemed 
to return to him.: 

Belicving that he was stif exposed to deadly perils, 
he did not call for help, nor in any way announce that 
he had recovered his senses. 

In a minute or two, he found the door leading into 
the kitchen, and this he cautiously opened, after as- 
suring himsélf that there was no light in the dwelling 
to betray his movements. 

As dark as the night had become, he was able to 
note where the windows were, the size of the room, 
and some of the objects in it, including a large fire- 
place, in which a few embers were visible, smoulder- 
ing under the ashes. 

A hasty survey of the apartment as he stepped into 
it, closing the bedroom door behind him, brought an 
ejaculation of surprise to his lips. 

“It looks like Maxley’s,” he thought. 
have carried me there?” 

He hastened to uncover the few embers he had 
noticed, and his impression respecting his whereabouts 
was confirmed. 

He had move than once visited the cottage during 
his acquaintance with Mona, in the absence of her 
father, and a look from the door upon the sea, the 
neighbouring cottages, antl other objects, convinced 
him that he was at Maxley’s. 

“But how did it happen?” he ejaculated, aloud. 
“ Where ishe? Whereis Mona? Why is the house 
go deserted? What means this mystery ? ” 

His excitement, in connection with his weakness, 
overpowered him for a moment, and he felt faint and 
dizzy. 

Oh, if Mona were only here!” he gasped. 
“ Mona—Mona!” 

His call was faint, but full of agony. 

There was no answer, of course. 

He had not recovered his senses until after Maxley 
and. the countess had departed, in the manner. re- 
corded, and the neighbours were too deeply locked in 
sleep to hear him. 


“ Can they 
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*Gone—all gone!” he sighed. “What can have 
happened? Where can they be?” 

Groping about the reom, he found a candle on a 
table, and, hastened to light it, and make a survey of 
the premises. 

The result was, a conviction that he alone was in 
possession of the dwelling. 

One of those tailless cats peculiar to the island 
emerged frem the chimney corner, ing against 
his legs, and sceking recognition by purring, but no 
other sign of life met his notice. 

“ Strang ze!” he exclaimed. ._ “ Why.is the 
house thus deserted? Where can Mona be? Is it 
possible that she and her father have been carried off 
by the smugglers? ” 

The harrowing thought endowed him with renewed 
strength, and he hastened from the house, leaving his 
light on the table, and commenced a hurried search of 
the vicinity, going as far as the beach; but he saw 
nothing of the missing persons, and the mystery be- 
came more and fiore oppressive to him. 

“Fearnought must have seized Mona!” he ejacu- 
lated. “ Her father must have gone to lcot for her. 
How else account for this silence?” 

Weary with his.exertions, he set out to return to 
the house, @ prey to the most intense anxiety and 
anguish. 

Ere he had reached.it, however, a faintness, in- 
duced by his emotions, ¢ame over him, and he sank 
down at the foot of a small tree, becoming motionless 
and silent. 

It seemed to him that scarcely a moment had passed 
when he heard footsteps in the path in front ofthe 
cottage, and a couple of men paused near him, with 
an air of secresy and caution. 

“ What can that light in the kitchen mean, Faize ?” 
demanded @ voice, which be reeognized as that*of his 
enemy, whom he had ‘encountered on the cliff. 
“Maxley said the house would be quite dark, and 
that Wynne would be completely. helpless.” 

What a revelation there was in these few words for 
the listener! Maxley had plotted against him, and hé 
had been left for the hand of the assassin! How 
fortunate it was that his’ search had led him’ out of 
doors! 

“P’r'aps Maxley forgot the liglit,” in a 
coarse and brutal voice, the man as |] 

‘* He said he was off, so as to be out 0’ tle way, didn’t 
he?” 


“Yes, he said he was going,” answered Fear- 
nought; “but I thought he was acting. Can it be 
that there was some concealed motive, some secret 
object, underlying his talk about a long absence, 
travelling on the continent, and all that 2” 

“TI dare say,” was the response. “He's a sly old 
fox, as I've often told you. Suppose—” 

“Caution!” interrupted Fearnought, peering into 
the gloom around him. “We fnust be cautious! 
And we'll pay a visit to this youngster in the cottage. 
Cover your face, and the light will not harm!” 

Faize muttered assent, and the two men stole noise- 
lessly to the cottage. 

What a moment was that for Captain Wynne! 

To know that the murderous outlaw who had so 
long avoided him, and who had done him such injury, 
was now seeking -his life, and that he was unable to 
secure him, was a reflection full of the most galling 
bitterness. 

For months and years he had been seeking to effect 
the smuggler’s capture, and again and again had he 
dreamed of the honours and rewards that would follow 
his success. 

Not only were all these hopes unfulfilled, but his 
hunted enemy had turned upon him, and he himself 
was in quite as much danger as he had ever caused 
his formidable opponent. 

It was startling for him to reflect that a cough,a 
movement, or any trifle of the kind, would bring the 
assassins upon him. 

He even felt that it would be prudent for him to 
retreat, considering his weakness and the strength of 
his enemies. 

While these emotions were passing in his mind, the 
two intruders, having recennoitered the kitchen 
through a window, pushed open the door and entered, 
with the utmost caution. 

Notwitlistanding his peril, and a realisation of his 
weakness, as opposed to the strevgth of the two 
ruffians, the young captain left his concealment, with 
@ curiosity superior to his apprehensions, and advanced 
in their steps, placing himself in a position to watch 
them. 

“It’s the bedroom to the left, Faize !” whispered 
Fearnought, as they paused in the centre of tle room, 
“Take the candle, and follew me, If the fellow’s 
awake, he can't have much strength after that fall of 
his, and a child might manage him! Besides,” he 
added, “if he had any weapons, Maxley took them, of 
course, as his perquisites. Come!” 

Faize seized the light, and followed his master into 
the bedroom. He was a brutal-looking fellow, with a 


he'll learn that the girl's in your 





bull neck and repulsive countenance, and was connected 
with his master by the strongest of tics—the tie of 
mutual wickedness. With hasty strides they reached 
the bedside; and the smuggler-chief, in ‘his eager 
excitement, did not notice the emptiness ofthe bed 
before him till he had made several fierce thrusts in it. 
“Eh, what's this?” he then exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. “Hold your light! The fellow’s gone!” 
They looked. at the deserted bed, and then blankly 
regarded each other. Their surprise had something 
comical in it, and Captain Wynne could not refrain 
sili . 


ing. 
“What can this mean ? ” cried Fearnought, looking 
around the chamber, “Can Maxley have played us 


false? More likely, the man’s recovered his senses and 
vanished. Let’s see if he’s in the house!” 

* Let’s go outside,” said* smuggler-chief. “He 
can’t be far off. We may yet lay hands on kim!” 
himself behind some bushes fear at hand, when 
the two men extinguished the light and emerged from 

Separating, one 
they made a hasty. of the premises, as Captain 

Fearnought himself within.a few feet of his 
enemy, who crouched ii 

affairs lasted only a moment. 

Rejoining within a few steps of the cap- 
tain, the two » muttered 

“The fellow’s escaped us sure enough! Whether 
Maxley’s tricked «us, is'a subject for future consideras 
noticed, while he was talking of these matters. In any. 
case, Wynne has vanished!” 
responded Faize. 

’ “Bad enough,” said Fearnought, in a tone of dis- 
living. ‘To-morrow we may have the whole revenue, 
fleet cruising off shore, hemming us in, while a body: 

“ Just. so,” commented Faize, g' ly. “ No doubt 

ing, and move 

Hé started, peering around him. ? 

Captain Wynne bed involuntarily -moved at this 

Her strange disappearance was now made clear to 
him. 
usual careless laugh. “ Let’s 
and wait an hour or two forthe schooner. If she 
see what’s to be done for our self-protection. Come!” 

They went away in the direction from which they 


A hasty survey assured them that he was not. 
Captain Wynne had barely time enough to-conceal 
the dwelling. 
going’ on each side of the house, 
Wynne had done 
thedarkness, pistol in hand ; 
but this criti 
and Fearnought declared cogaam: 
tion. There was.a queer agitation about him, I 
“And that means that we shall soon hear from him,” 
appointment. *‘ We shall have no peace while he's 
of marines hunts us down on the island.” 
heaven and earth to release her. .Ah! what's that?” ~ 
allusion to the’captive maiden. 
“Bah! you're nervous!” said Fearnought, with his 
don't come, we'll have to eall the boys together, and 
had come, and Captain Wynne followed them, 


CHAPTER XIL 
PROJECTS AND COUNTER PROJECTS. 


Away, then—work with boldness and with speed, 
On greatest actions greatest dangers feed! 
Marlow. 


Fearnovucnt and his attendant reached Balla- 
creeby in a few minutes, and noiselessly entered the 
house, without summoning a servant or showing a 
light. Captain Wynne followed near them, with calm 
persistence, his nerves strengtlened by the conscious- 
ness of Mona's peril, and he was close behind them 
at the instant they reached their destination and 
vanished frem his sight. 

His surprise at this result was intense. 

“The estate is owned and occupied by a man named 
Dean,” he thought, as he paused near the steps in the 
midst of the shrubbery bordering the path. “Can it 
be that he is concerned with the smugglers? I have 
not heard a word against him, but it must be that he 
associates with them.” 

Atremour of emotion shook his frame, as he re- 
flected that Mona, being in Fearnought’s power, might 
be at that very instant within a few yards of him. 

“How can I communicate with her?” was his 
mental inquiry. “ How rescue her from this villain ?” 

The task was so full of difficulties that he could not 
think of it with anything like calmness. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps appreaching, aud had 
barely time to crouch behind the shrubbery before a 
man came hurrying up the walk, asceuded the steps, 
and knoeked for admittance. 

A moment passed, and Fearnought made his ap- 
pearance, it being his custom to wait upen the door 
himself on such occasions. He did not bear any light, 
and it was only by the movement of the door that his 
presence was revealed. 

“Ts it you, captain ?” asked the new comer. 

“Yes. What is wanted ?” 


“ Tt’s a bad affair!” a 


vhas as ‘miany. 


q 


go back to the house} 





“Lieutenant Guffers sent me. We've returned 


did not expect. td.see Yo! 


with the schooner, She’s safo i : 
fing te your ori. - eo Erin, secon 
“Oh, it’s you, Duff?” exclaimed Fearn, 


mE. ht, ate 
ping forth and shaking bags eet, 


With ithe visi 
s00n. Is the ~. z 
loaded ? e 

“Your otders have been fully carried ” 

‘ Tie smuggler-chief expressed his meena the 
assurances very. ically, and called. Faize iro 
tho interior of the house to rejoice with hin. 

“My word for it, we'll soon make ou ‘teri: 

“Ww 


friends open their eyes,” he declared. “ y 
were obliged to leave the Sea Spider, the other night 
taking to the boate, I then and there resolved ¢} 
our next venture should surpass all our former ons 
Accordingly, as8-you: know, the licutenaat 
to return -with } 


our retreat, telling 
ood wae mivilttee most Tu 
he has done, and we will at once Pr oft pee lea 
the island.” big 


mn & 
4! . 


He perosived that the lato losses of Pearnought 
ve: i i age i 
ph cpoeirgs ory th: jarces was reve 


x y hed 
” added the smuggler-ch 
ox, “I am glad you ha been 4 
® You could not have aera 


ve them new or never. It’s a question Wh 
come’ back: , if ever. That syfounded 
fewas a cat, and he's returned 
on the look ont-forus. He'll doubtless be‘in' 
munication with his vessels by moraing, andwi 
sack the ‘from one end to the other. 
reasons, 


aS eg 
a. 
vw : 


slows are certain that we h 


“The coast near Southport ?” repeated Faize, 
flectively. ‘‘ That'll enable me to run home, perl 
and see,the old woman.” 

“ Of course—if we land our cargo without troub 
answered Fearnought. “But hurry to tell the bo 
at the cave, and bring them over to the schooner! 

Faize hastened to obey, and turning away ! 
his leader and descending the steps, was soon lost 
the view of Captain Wyune, going in the dire 
of the Head, 

“ Nothing could be better !” commented Fearnoug 
with a chuckle. “We shall be off in time to # 
all peril, as well as to run an immense cargo, and 
girl shall ge with me !” 

With this he re-entered the house. , 

The situation’ of affairs was now sufficiently ¢ 
to our hero, Mona was in the hands of Fe 
nought. 

With a celerity inspired by his anguish, the yo 
officer reviewed every possible course of action op 
to him. 

He would remain where he was, pistol in hand, 
Fearnought should reappear, conducting Mona to 
vessel; out if the pistol should miss fire, if the vill 
should have abettors, or if he should leave the ho 
by another door, this eourse of action weuld be iru 
less. 

As to getting help on the island, or opening . 
munication with his vessels in — bf pene 4 
nought’s de that was out 0 

“How ute tr ?” he mused. “How 
these rascals under aotice ?” ia jal 

‘A thought seemed to strike him—a war 
dangerous pu for a stern exclamation - 
faction escaped him, and his form er poner 
elasticity and vigour, as he turned and hurri ar 
His manner was that of a man who is rese 

ucceed or die! — e 
. The gloom, the murmurs of the wind, the 
ness of his path, the grim solitude of beef re 
the hour, aud all the features of the scene, 

d. 

notte rapidly as the nature of the ground pa 
mit, he hurried towards his hiding-place #°) 
passing across broken and stony fields, Leaths 
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‘ few stunted shrubs and bushes, 
Jone ledges. of rocks whereon he was obliged 
way step by ag Continuing to advance, 
: ¢ dangers and obstacles in his way, he at 
jugth descended into # deep fi.sure among the cliffs, 
ai thence proceeded to his retreat. 
It was, a8 he had stated to Mona, an almost inac- 
emible cave, opened into the base of one of the cliffs, 
pimtirely shut out from observation both by land 


ea. . 
in paused and listened. 
be be hearing, and a slight disarrange- 
eat from within of a screen at the mouth of the cave 
tad a few rays of light to reach him. 

! “J thought I heard a step,” said a voice. “0 

= bye d irregular, yet large enough 
: was an 

espana which it was devoted. A little couch 
and some boxes and hampers, 
were the only 


meu, 
caye at the instant of the captuin’s appearance, 
they sprang excitedly to their feet, greeting him 
s of ejaculations and inquiries, ap g 
iohtew fel pale face and evident weakness. 
“Peace, men,” he s 


“ All goes well. ITamglad 

fad you waiting. 
Were been here for hours,” rejoined the lieu- 
“We came ashore soon after nightfall, for 
we should ‘not be able fo effect a Ianding at the 
aged upoa—at midnight... What has. hap- 


“} fow events, I will discuss with you. Let the 
back to the boat, and be in readiness to: leave 
fava. Walk with me a few minutes, lieutenant, 
Iwill tell you my intentions and wishes. Let 
tien take my luggage away with them.” 


OHAPTER XIIL 
MONA AND HER OPPRESSOR. 


fh the flash of her glances were passion and pride, 
Inthe curve of her lip there was haughty contempt. 
Mrs. Osgood. 


“Gomis to the continent?” repeated Mona, in 
ment and wonder, when the door had closed 

id the retreating forms of Maxley and Fearnought. 

What did he mean? Why should he go to-night? 

should he desert me ?” 
of scorn mantled her sweet face, and her 
fashed with indignation. 

Ter attitude, the slightest glance of her eye, would 
been sufficient to tell the two men that their 
conduct was having an effect upon her they 

wt anticipated, inspiring her with anger and 
instead of overwhelming her with fear and the 
lity that waits upon it. 

“Yore likely that Fearnought has bought his con- 
‘our marriage,” she resumed ; ‘and he is going 

joy himself with the money. Or, do they think 

‘child to be frightened by threats of abandon- 
or by afew hours of solitude? Do they really 
mine that I will accept this monster as my hus- 
¢ will in some way discover what they 


fhe proceeded to examine her prison minutely, 
ing for some unguarded spot, for some evidence 
It was very secure, with oaken panel- 
tad s heavy door, and the solitary window being 
arile height from the ground. 
Mona continued her investigation, she became 
ed that the room had been a nursery in the 
tits previous occupant, iron bars being fastened 
in the casement, and resisting all her efforts 


« 
lis useless,” she sighed, relinquishing the attempt. 
hat? 82 Stt0Dg a8 a prison. I must try some 
Se'mas thoughtful, reflecting that the dwelling 
for years unused, that it stood apart from 
it and quite alone in the midst of its estate, 
ty one at night, and, therefore, if she were to 
the snare ~ call for help, she would be 


hrned over in her mind evi ibl 
possible plan of 
bai, Ud Was finally yielding to despair when the 
= an idea—she might possibly burn 
Vithoot 
y 
she 


? aaa to consider the danger she would 
oe and B- a wild prayer for 
doe, elt t chairs 


ether near 
the candle to their stuffed 


ice that resulted was almost suffocating. 
Sy breath, and in despair at her non- 
— the fire she had kindled by 

domain silos re of a water-pitcher, and then 


The & 
Nite assed by unheeded by Mona, who be- 





came absorbed in her painful thoughts, and the candle 
burned low and began to flicker, when at last a key 
grated in the lock, the door opened, and Fearnought 
en 

His manner was exhilarated, and he rubbed his 
hands together in a jubilant sort of way, as he 
kicked the door to behind him. 

“Smoke!” he ejaculated, sniffing the air. ‘“ A fire, 
eh?”—and he regarded the burned chairs—“ and 
water?” he added,.as his feet sank into the wet carpet. 
“Well, I must say you have all the elements here 
except earth. And so you think to set the house on 
fire?” and he laughed. ‘I declare you’ve got more 
spirit than I gave you credit for, my dear. You are 
fit to be a smuggler's bride, and assist in commanding 
lawless souls !” 

Mona made no reply, regarding him with a look of 
aversion. 

He examined the injury done to the furniture in a 
manner that showed he was more pleased than angered 
at Mona’s demonstration, and then he drew an easy 
chair to the girl’s side, and said : x 

“I like your determined temper better than the die- 
away, weeping, fainting, sort of women, my pretty 
Mona, and I take your opposition as an augury of 
our future happiness. As is the duty of a wooer, I 
have come up here to tell you something about 
myself and my You have heard, I presume, 
how I was pursued and driven ashore here five days 
ago, by the revenue fleet? I see youhave., It was 
easy for me to hide upon this island. It is over two 
years since I purchased the estate of Ballacreeby, and 
during that period I have spent considerable time 
here, unknown to any one save my faithful friends. 
It was during those visits that I encountered and 
learned to love you, fair Mona—the belle of the 
island.” 

Mona’s countenance did not relax at this compli- 
ment, and he proceeded ; 

“T have many friends here and many assistants, 
86 that I fcel quite at home on the island. And then 
I flatter myself that not every one would detect the 
dreaded Fearnought in the quiet Mr. Dean! So, 
while the revenue men have spent the last five days 
in scouring the adjoining coasts for me, I have been 
eating my roast beef at Ballacreeby, quietly ignoring 
their existence. It was easy for me to come hither in 
the darkness succeeding their attack upon my vessel, 
and it has been easy forme to keep my men concealed 
in the cave, where you fortunately stumbled upon 
them !” 

“But your good fortune will not last for ever,” 
declared Mona, remembering her lover’s presence on 
the island. “ Justice will yet have its due.” 

“It will be some time first,” responded Fearnought, 
with a laugh. ‘ And while justice, in the person of 
Captain Wynne, fs looking for me, I purpose being 
out of its reach. The fact is, charming Moua, after 
landing here, I sent some of my men.off in a fishing- 
sloop to bring hither a schooner of mine, and that 
schooner arrived to-night. The winds are favourable 
enough for my purpose, and I leave Man to-night. 
Of course, you'll go with me?” 

“Oh, no! no!” cried Mona, pleadingly, “ I cannot 
go. i beg you to leave me! Have pity, I beseech 
you 
Fearuought regarded her with a look of admira- 


ion. 

“* What a little chameleon she is!” he said, mock- 
ingly. “One minute she is like a tigress, and would 
set. the house on fire, at the risk of burning herself 
up, and then she is sullen and disdainful, and now 
she pleads like a devotee. Well, all this is better than 
too much sameness. No, my pretty Mona,” he added, 
you only injure yourself by opposing me. While 
you act in this manner, I am your master. Make 
up your mind to accept your inevitable destiny, 
and you may lead me with a silken string.” 

“Ts there not one spark of pity, one sentiment of 
justice ,in your breast?” moaned the girl. 

Fearnought laughed. 

“I'd like to take your picture,” he said, “ with that 
look upon your face, to show it to you a few weeks or 
months hence, when you will be absorbed in silks and 
laces. We'd have a world of merriment over it. 
I have no further time to spend ia this manner. We 
must be off. You shall see the world and life—real 
life! No honest man is abroad at this time of night” 
—and he laughed again—“‘so you cannot summon 
any gallant defender. Get ready.” 

“1f you are taking me hence with the idea of gain- 
ing my love!” exclaimed Mona, “ you are making a 
false move. I hate and despise you! I’d seoner be 
eaten by sharks than be your wife !” 

Her spirited air and flashing eyes gave force to 
her words, but to Fearnought they were cause for 
merriment. 

“ Anything else? ” he asked. 

“Only this—Captain Wynne will be upon your 
track, and will not fail to arrive at a settlement of 
difficulties with you!” 





“Then it behoves me to start immediately,” said 
ya eh with mock anxiety. ‘‘ Allow me to assist 
you 

Mona had not removed her hood and cloak, and her 
companion, with an authoritative air, wrapped his 
costly shawl around her—the same she had worn from 
the cave—and led her down stairs into the lower 
corridor, and thence into the open air. 

“ Take my arm!” he said, in a tone that demanded 
obedience. “ That’s right. You sce how late it is. 
Everybody's abed and asleep. Not a light is to bo 
seen. Resistance would be perfect folly, as your jrdg- 
ment must tell you. The only persons in the vicinity 
who are awake are my faithful men, and I dare say 
you wouldn’t want to summon them!” 

Mona felt the truth of these observations, and 
walked on in silence. 

The night had grown wild since Mona’s late walk 
with Fearnought, and was now as gloomy as her 
feelings. The wind blew fresher and freer, and as 
they approached Port Erin they heard the sclomn 
moaning of the restless waves. 

Fearnought’s spirits grew higher and higher as 
they advanced, the prospect of a storm just suiting 
his strange, lawless nature; but as they came near the 
beach he said little, and seemed on the watch for his 
friends. 

They finally halted, quite near the water, and the 
smuggler uttered a low whistle. 

“ Here, sir, here! ” said a voice beside him, although 
he could not distinguish the speaker in the gloom. 
“ The boat is ready, and two of us are in it!” 

Fearnought thrust out his hand in the direction of 
the voice, and then led Mona into the boat, following 
her and seating himself by her side. The boat was 
then pushed off, and the men rowed silently away into 
the darkness. 

A dark outline soon loomed up in the gloom, and 
they found themselves alongside the smugglers’ vessel. 
Fearnought mounted, assisting Mona to the deck, 
where the men were working as silently as possible, 
lowering boats, attending to the rigging, etc., and led 
her to the cabin, where there was a dim light shining 
from a dark lantern. The small port-holes were 
covered with their dead-lights and carefully draped 
with padded curtains, through which nota ray of light 
could penetrate. Boxes and bales of costly goods 
nearly filled the room, leaving but a small spaco to 
move about. Into this cabin, Fearnought thrust the 
girl, saying: 

“You will be safe here, sweet Mona. As you aro 
so cruel as to wish to escape, I must lock youin. I'll 
come in to see you as soon as we have left the island 
fairly behind us. Make yourself comfortable!” 

With a triumphant smile he withdrew, locking her 
in, and hastened to the deck. 


CHAPTER xIv 
FEARNOUGHT’S VENTURE—AND OUR HEKO’S. 
Thou little know’st 

What he can brave, who, born and nurst 
In Danger’s paths, has dared her worst! 
Upon whose ear the signal-word 

Of strife and death is hourly breaking; 
‘Who sleeps with head upon the sword 

His fevered hand must grasp in waking. 

. Moore. 

Just to the eastward of Port Erin, on the sandy 
point defining the southern outline of the harbour, 
had stood, from time immemorial, at the period of 
which we write, an old barn of very ordinary aspect. 
It was the property of a humble fisher named Jacobs, 
and stood upon a piece of ground which had been 
occupied by his ancestors for untold generations, but 
the family residence had been burned down years 
agone, and the barn had been left standing by itself, 
honest Jacobs not having found time or money to 
rebuild the cottage. 

And here the old barn had remained from year to 
year, growing old in its solitude, and generally con- 
sidered to be of little account to its owner or any one 
else. 
Jn this, however, as in various other ways, the 
majority of the inhabitants of the port were mis- 
taken. 

For the honest Jacobs had, at an early period ot 
his career, been initiated into the mysteries of the 
contraband trade, and, noting that the barn was near 
the water, as well as in a retired spot, hd had found it 
to his interest to make it a hiding-place\and general 
receptacle of contraband goods. 

What sights it had seen during the years of active 
use that had followed ! ' 

Beneath the floor there were spacious vaults, 
generally stocked with goods that would have orna= 
mented a palace, and behind its rade doors, with their 
leather hinges, there were many a secret passage- 
way and many a secret staircase, of which only those 
who toiled in the ranks of the free-traders had any 
knowledge. 
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In this place a scene worthy of attention was tran- 
spiring. 

The rough flooring in the centre of the barn had 
been removed, disclosing stout vaults and staircases, 
and a score of men were as busy as bees, hoisting up 
bales and boxes, taking them out of doors to the 
beach, and removing them boats to a achooner 
which had lately dropped anchor in the harbour. 

This was the business Fearnought had commended 
to the care of his lieutenant, 

The proceedings were in full course, when 4 figure 
coming stealthily from the port, approached the barn 
unseen, wrenched a loose piece of board from its side, 
and proceeded to survey the interior of the building, 
its contents, and its busy occupants. 

This intruder was Captain Wynne. 

““T say, leftenant,” said one of the men, wiping his 
forehead, after depositing an enormous package on 
the floor, ‘‘wouldn’t them ere revenue spies like to 
pounce on us now? They little suspect what kind o’ 
hosses are in this ‘ere barn!” 

A general laugh greeted this observation. 

“ Keep still, boys,” said a petty officer, admonish- 
ingly. “We are getting pretty well cleared out. 
Ain’t that cellar about empty? It took us two nights 
to bring the goods here, but it mustn’t take us an 
hour to carry them aboard. Who's that at the door ?” 
he added, as a low and peculiar knock was heard at 
the entrance. 

A peculiar whistle answered him. 

“It's one of our men,” he said. 
glims, boys, and open the door!” 

The lanterns were quickly hidden under protecting 
jackets, so that no light could stray outside on open- 
ing the door, and the new comer was then admitted, 
the entrance secured, and the lanterns produced. 

“Lieutenant Guffers!” exclaimed his subordinate 
in command. “ You see we're hard at it.” 

“Glad to see it,” was the response. “The cap- 
tain’s come off, and wants you to hurry up. The 
goods must be aboard immediately.” 

“All right!” replied the petty officer. “Hand 
up the rest o’ them bales, boys.” 

As he spoke, he drew a bottle from a h@nper half- 
concealed by a cloud of filmy lace that had fallen upon 
it, and dexterously beheaded it by dashing its neck 
against a barrel near, then offered it to the lieutenant, 
who took a liberal supply of it. 

“Wouldn't our revenue friends like a drink o’ 
that, free o’ duty?” he demanded, after he had 
finished the bottle. “I say, boys,” he added, per- 
ceiving a look of dissatisfaction on his comrades’ 
faces, “that ‘ere hamper is part of my private venture. 
I bought it myself. All ready ?” 

They answered in the affirmative, coming up out 
of the now empty cellar, and restoring the flooring to 
its former condition. : 

“Out with the lights, then,” said Guffers, “and 
carry the rest of the goods to the boats !” 

The lights were extinguished, the door op&ned, and 
the men took the remainder of the goods out of doors, 
elosing the barn securely. 

Now was the time for Captain Wynne to act! 

Ile had resolved to mingle with his enemies, and 
smuggle himself aboard of their vessel! 

Watcliing his opportunity, he stole from his con- 
cealment, seized one of the remaining boxes of goods, 
and carried it to one of the boats in waiting. Two 
or three times did he repeat this performance before 
all the goods were removed, and then he boldly 
placed himself in one of the boats, in the midst of the 
smugglers. 

“Thank fortune, we've found the last of ’em!” said 
Guffers, preparing to push off. “ There’s too much 
wind and sea for this business. Look out, boys, all 
of you!” 

he boats pushed off, one after another, and pro- 
ceeded towards the schooner, not without much dif- 
ficulty, owing to the violence ef the wind and the 
roughness of the water. 

Captain Wynne had seized an oar, and took such an 
active part in the proceedings that he would have 
avoided all notice, even if his companions had not 
been too busy to pay any attention to him. 

In a brief space of time the dark hull of the schooner 
became visible in the gloom, the boats ran alongside, 
and the goods were removed to the deck and stowed 
away in the hold, while a part of the boats were 
packed away, on the quarters and amidships, and the 
rest sent ashore. 

“Get under way, lieutenant,” said Fearnought, as 
soon as the task of stowing away the goeds was 
finished. ‘Send all ashore that are going, and let’s 
be off before the wind gives us trouble!” 

The sails were instantly set, the anchor raised, and 
the schooner immediately began to move seaward 
rapidly. 

Fe Seumeth stood upon the deck, his eyes shining 
wit]: jubilant expression, as he turned his face towards 
the island they were fast leaving, and exclaimed: 

“ Well, we’ve stolen a march on our enemies. 


“Douse your 





With a ship well filled with silks and satins, and with 
a bonny bride in my cabin to cheer my loneliness, I 
can afford to bid adieu to the island.” 

Captain Wynne, who had stowed himself behind 
one of the boats amidships, could not help but smile 
bitterly, on listening to the smuggler’s observations. 

“ Perhaps the game is all in your hands,” he thought 
to himself, as he peered cautiously forth upon his 
enemy; “but perhaps it isn’t! The question remains 
to be settled!” 

(To be continued) 


—_—_—_ 
THE SHEIKH OF THE DESERT. 


CHAPTER L 


In the heart of the desert lay one of the greenest 
oases that ever refreshed the eye of any wandering 
Howadji who roamed the vast, sandy wastes stretch- 
ing away almost illimitably from horizon to horizon. 

Tall palms flung their-shadows athwart the green 
sward; clusters of date trees, laden with fruit, kept 
sentinel at the outer verge where grass and sand 
blended together; a ¢ool spring bubbled up with a 
welcome, gushing sound, and a ¢ircle of tents com- 
prised the encampment of a tribe, whose chief was 
noted for his ferce and warlike prowess—Ben Hadad, 
the Sheikh of the Desert—of wide renown through all 
the region round. 

Many and bitter-were the feuds between the rival 
tribes ; and tosecure the alliance of Ben Hadad and his 
trained Arab horsemen was esteemed of great import- 
ance ; even the great Caliph of Bagdad had, once upon 
a time, sent a courier to treat with the sheikh, in 
order to secure his allegiance; but Ben Hadad was 
proud and independent as he was powerful, and he 
returned an answer so haughty and cool, that the 
great Caliph took umbrage thereat, hence the bitter 
enmity that henceforward lay between them. For it 
suited the bold Ben Hadad better, to remain chief of a 
free, wandering tribe, than become a mere vassal and 
helper of any monarch ; thus he could well afford to 
laugh at the Caliph’s threats of revenge for the con- 
tumely with which his offer had been treated. 

Tt was in the cool of a summer’s day, that the sheikh 
galloped over the desert, on his homeward way to his 
tent. 

His mettled Arab barb, of the purest bleod, and 
snowy white as sea foam, was richly caparisoned 
with a saddle and trappings of scarlet and gold; and 
the powerful figure of the old sheikh, in the loose 
dress, ample turban, and richly wrought scarf of the 
east, with the long, white beard falling like an ample 
snow-drift on his breast, imparted a majestic and patri- 
archal air to his appearance. 

Onward dashed Selim, with curvetting, prancing 
steps, till his master drew rein at the encampment 
under the palm and date trees; and, springing from 
his saddle, Ben Hadad gave bis horse into the hands 
of one of his servitors, and entered a tent which stood 
at a little distance from the others, and at one extremity 
of the semi-circlo in which they were built atound 
the cool bubbdling spring. 

This tent, larger and more pretentious than its 
neighbours, was of camel’s-hair cloth, and open at the 
sides to admit the cool evening wind. 

Upon a rug near the entrance, sat a young and 
beautiful girl, with those wondrously soft, lambent 
eyes, and the creamy olive complexion of the loveliest 
daughters of the orient—and long, rich plaits of silky 
black hair coiled under the seft, fleecy veil of Syrian 
muslin which she wore. 

At the sheikh’s appearance, the girl’s face had 
brightened with an expression of filial love; and, as 
he entered the tent, she sprang to her feet, removed 
the ribbon of @ rebee from whose chords she 
had been eveking some wild Moorish melody, and, 
after bestowing a greeting upon her sire, turned 
away to give orders to a group of women in an 
os tent, for the preparation of the evening 
mea 


Soon, evidences of cookery appeared; and when 
all was in readiness, the old sheikh exclaimed : 

“Where is our guest, Xarifa? Summon him to 
the evening repast!” 

In obedience to this command, with wonderful 
alacrity Xarifa approached a small tent near by—one 
also remeved from the others—and lifting its door, 
spoke a few words to its occupant, a handsome, but 
pale young man, who immediately issued forth and 
joined the old sheikh in his tent. 

Seated on rich rugs from Persian looms, the old 
man and his companion were served by Xarifa and 
her maidens. Delicious milk-curds, bread, wild-honey, 
dates, pomegranates, cherries, and sweet wine from 
the distant Syrian vineyards constituted the repast; 
and, when that was finished, pipes filled with perfumed 
tobacco were brought, and the twain renioved to the 
tent door, where they sat and smoked till the wreaths 
curled whitely up into the soft, gray, twilight air. 


of the desert, could’ cause the Caliph of 





——= 
“Then thou leavest us with the m 
man?” asked!tho sheikh, after listoning t yg 
mation his companion had imparted as they sat 
by side. “ Art thou grown strong enough to ‘ooce 
thine own people? That was an ugly Jance-wound 
thou hadst gotten in thy side when I found thee, 
dying, near my encampment. and bore thee hither « 
and "twere best it were wholly healed ere thou poe 
gyn tee my — Sid Norman.” oe 
“Believe me, I am now. strong again, alth 
pallor that follows illness may yet a mark my pee 


| replied the young man. “ Full long have I jj 


here; and now, Ben I must return to my own 
people, g hence a warm memory of thy hospi- 
tality. Some Gay, perhaps, it may be in my power to 
return that’ hospitality of to reward it. Thou and 
thine wilt not be forgotten, Ben Hadad!” and ths 
young man spoke ly: 

“Ben Hadad asks no reward!” said the old sheikh 
proudly. “Were his greatest enemy, the Cali of 
Bagdad, to lie wounded at his tent door, he would not 
thrust him away, but bind up his bruises—for an Arab 
will not turn a hurt m. his door,—how much 
more, then, would theu be cared for! Nor wilt thou 
be forgotten, either, Sid Norman!” and he laid his 
hand with almost kindness on the young 
man’s atm. “The old man’s thought will often tum 
to the young warrior who lay in his tent and tasted 
salt at his table—and may the blessing of Allah follow 
thee evermore, my son!” and he raised his hands over 
the handsome young head, in benediction. 

Lifting his bowed head, young Sid Norman turned 
to catch’ a glimpse of a face paler than his own, 
shrinking back in the shadows the date-tree flang 
deep over the ‘tent-door; and he knew that Xarifs, 
his host’s beautiful daughter, had overheard the news 
he had imparted to her father. And, as he turned 


“away to his tent, he mused painfully over the neces- 


sity which bore him away from that charmed spot in 
the desert, where love had gushed as freely in his 
heart as the water in the mossy spring. 

“She loves me! Xarifa, star of* the’ desert, whose 
lily fingers have bathed my wounds, and. whose eyes 
have pierced my’ heart, will grow sad when I am 
gone. Shall I breathe unto her a love far greater 
than her own?” murmured Sid Norman, as he sat 
alone in bis tent-door, with the evening shadows 
shrouding tents, trees, fountain, and browsing camels 
more deeply. “Shall I whisper the tale of love, and 
list to her soft accents before I depart—or shall I wait 
in patience, to win a more glorious reward ?” 

The night passed; the morrow came; and Sid 
Norman had departed, with his love for the beautiful 
Xarifa unconfessed. 


CHAPTER IL 


A YEAR had circled round, since the young stranger 
whom Xarifa’s white hands had nursed into health, 
departed from. her father’s tent; and no tidings had 
ever come to her from him, out of the great world to 
which he had returned. 

That little episode was the one green oasis in the 
Arab girl’s existence. 

Music, sweeter than the soft breeze sighing through 
the date trees or the bubbling sound of the fountain, 
she had heard in the accents of his voice ; and thence 
forth her life was tame and objectless, and she grew 
oe qu to escape from the monoteny of her desert 

ome, : 

Daring the weeks when the young stranger had 
been her father’s guest, Xarifa had learned & 
heart lesson she would never more forget ; and though 
the pride which she had inherited from her sire 
forbade its betrayal, save what Sid Norman read in 
her paling cheek, yet she could not bring herself to 
accept:the lot ef wife to any of the brave young wat- 
seer of her tribe who would gladly have sued for her 


nd. 
So the sheikh’s daughter remained in her father’s 





tent, passing the hours of his in 

ing cloth of camel’s hair, and murmuring old Moor- 
ish melodies to her rebec—and at her sire’s retura, 
in performing for kim the countless little attentions 
of a tender and loving child—while ever the tissue of 
love’s golden thread was woven into her being, #0 
the soft, sperent mele, of her romantic dream kept 
flushing through her rhymes. 

All this time, the old sheikh, Ben Hadad, had been 
busier than of old with his feuds and frays. Aenns 
to himself several powerful tribes, he bad openly i 
fied the Caliph, roamed through the desert, ne 
the region, and most feared of all the chieftains w 
had revolted from the government. 

Ben Hadad had not been incited to this by any new 
act.of opposition from the;Caliph; but, deily growing 
more powerful, and. nursing his old feud, he becam *t 
n:ore epea in his defiance, and it was the ambition 
his heart te be able te boast. that, Ben eK om 'e 


tremble on his throne. 
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in the midst of these warlike expeditions came a 
of strange import to Ben Hadad. ‘Two 
«org from arrived at his encampment, 
ee mation from the Caliph in this wise: 
wr Ben Hadad the’sheikh lay down his arms, and 
up to Bagdad—let him bring thither also his 
jantiful daughter Xarifa, the fame of whose starry 
and milk-white skin has reached the great city of 
the Caliph, and who would straightway-be given in 
gariage to @ mighty noble of the court. Let Ben 
Hadad do this, swearing fealty-for ever henceforth to 
the government, and all past effences shall be blotted 
cutfrom the great Caliph’s remembrance, even as the 
had promised to blot out the sins of the faith- 
“ye received them into Paradise.” 

§o proclaimed the couriers to Ben Hadad, as they 
at in his tent in the cool of the day, and strained 
decir eyes to catch a glimpse of the beautiful Arabian 
iden, whose charms were reputed to rival the 
touris of whom is made mention in their sacred 

oman; and Ben Hadad heard them in silence, then 

mmoned his maid-servants to place food before 

m, and ordered mats whereon they might repose 

‘ir limbs, weary with the long journey from Bag- 
#i—then retired to revolve this strange communica- 


But 
message 


m in his mind, and to lay the Caliph's message before 


his daughter. f 

iat word sends my Xdrifa to the great Caliph 
Bagdad 2” was the old sheikh’s question on the 

sow, when the messengers announced themselves 
dy to set out on their homeward journey. 

The maiden looked long and anxiously into her 
's face, a8 if fearing to anger him by her reply, for 
had imagined that his ambition might prompt an 
ceptance of the tempting proposition. But her own 

ture revolted from the thought of this mercenary 

iage; and her heart. was too secure in its first 
legiance to permit her to entertain a thought favour- 
be to this noble Bagdad lover. 

“It-may grieve the heart of her sire, and thwart 
plans of reconcilement with a great and powerful 

march, but Xarifa cannot take this strange noble 
her lord. Let the Caliph ask anything but this. 
would be his slave, if need be; but I canziot sit in 

of a stranger. Answer, my father, and say if 
‘tele hath spoken wisely er foolishly !”. and she 
tood before him with downcast mien. 

Tor a moment it would have been thought that 

he old sheikh was wroth, so vivid a red flamed into 

iis swart cheek, and so keen a flash lit his dark 
beneath its overhanging bushy brow; but when 
spoke, Xarifa’s heart gave a great bound of relief 


i joy. 
“My daughter is a true child of her sire. Like 
in, she will not be bought with fair promises and 
sof greatness. She shall not go to sit in the tent 
4 stranger, but he, the Caliph himself, on his 
ine of porphyry and gold—nor will Ben Hadad 
Kehange his title, ‘The great Sheikh of the Desert,’ 
it that of Prime Vizier. Ge tell thy master who 
i thee, that there is a greater king who dwells in 
tent by the palm-tree on thé brink of the foun- 
than reigns in Ba; !” and, dismissing the 
tiers with a wave ef his hand, the old sheikh called 
his horse Selim, and dashed away from his en- 
mpwent; leaving his daughter to watch the depar- 
tof the messengers, and wonder if Sid Norman 
thought of her, in that same great world whither 
Were returning. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tur long summer had the kingly palm had 
wm his kingliest glossy green coronet, the dates had 
dand been gathered ; but the bubbling fountain 

ii sung its olden merry tune, for it had not failed 
“summer heats, and now gushed up with the 
healthy flowin the pleasant days when the fer- 

wore fading. 

Gravan, winding its sinuous length across 
desert, had halted beside the oasis spring, while the 

mls browsed the cool green herbage, then it wound 
"Y gain on its pilgrimage ; and Xarifa, the Arabian 
wt, had looked en the ripening dates, listened 
the pleasant flow of the desert spring, and watched 

.6 *aravan trailing away across the sand, won- 

g why, for her, the ripe date had lost its savour, 
cool spring its musie tone, and if her vague, 
= longing heart might not find peace in the 
busy world whither the caravan was going. 
cy more every day was she dissatisfied with 
¥ tent under the palm-tree, and though she 

to purchase her freedom by a palace servi- 
mis thoughts were often turried to the great city 
lami, beyond the horizon’s purple rim. But sad, 
he tt thoughts often mingled with her musings. 
. sme young stranger would com8 no more 

+, sant home, He had long ere this forgotten 

bh hay of the desert, and she reproached herself 
tind U8, Siven her love unsought to one who 

the gift so lightly, 


What, then, was Xarifa’s joy when, seated one 
evening in a deep reverie upon her mat in the tent- 
door, with her rebec lying silent in her lap, to hear 
her name spoken in a tone whose music had never 
died from her ears, and she sprang up to bestow a 
blushing welcome upon Sid Norman ! 

But, this time, the young stranger came not alone to 
the encampment in the desert; a retinue of twelve at- 
tendants accompanied him ; and, as Xarifa gave orders 
to her sire’s servitors for their entertainment and the 
care of their horses, she noticed one small Arabian pal- 
frey of purest white, with ebon-black mane and fet- 
locks, which seemed fitter for a woman’s riding than 
any of those swarthy strangers. 

With the setting sun, Bep Hadad came dashing 
homeward across the sand; and he sprang from his 
saddle to bestow a warm, fatherly greeting upon his 
guest. 

“Welcome, Sid Norman, son of my heart!” he 
exclaimed, embracing/him. “Thou hast not forgotten 
the old man, who found thee wounded by fierce Bedouin 
robbers, and bore thee to his humble tent. The sight 
of thy young face, ruddier than when thou departed 
from us last year, is like oil tomy gladd@ened soul— 
and thy smile is like sunlight to the eyes that have 
longed continually for thy presence!” and, turning 
from his guest, the old sheikh gave orders for the 
choicest food to be brought forth for his refresh- 
ment. 

The evening meal over, and the amber pipes smoked, 
the young guest turned to his host, and spoke of tliat 
which had impelled his journey thither. 

“Sid Norman has never forgotten the weeks when 
he tarried at this little Paradise in the heart of the 
desert, nor the lily fingers that bound up his wounds, 
and the eyes that made starlight for his life. He 
now returns, to kneel at the feet of the lovely Xarifa, 
if the consent of her sire be not denied him.” 

The eyes of the old sheikh flashed with sudden joy. 
This young man had won lis heart during those week's 
of convalescence ; and he had but to ask his daughter’s 
hand, to become his son by adoption, as he had been 
long before by affection. 

“The blessing of Ben Hadad be upon thee, my 
son!” was the reply. ‘* Thou hast shown respect for 
the old man, by asking his consent ere thou confer- 
rest with his daughter. Now, seek Xarifa, and if the 
maiden willingly goes to share thy tent, she is thine! 
I know not thy rank or estate, Sid Norman; but Ben 
Hadad never yet met deceit from those in whom his 
heart put faith; and I trust thee wholly—and bid 
Allah speed thee in thy wooing !” 

With’ a smile upon his handsome, bearded lips the 
young man left the side of the sheikh, and sought 
Xarifa. 

In the tender moonlight, that shed its silver rain 
over the white desert-sands and the green oasis, with 
its tall palms, and picturesque, clustering tents, he 
found the Arab maiden lingering by the brink of the 
cool fountain under the shadows of the date-trees. 
Xarifa had thrown the fleecy Syrian muslin veil from 
her beautiful face; and the evening wind bathed her 
soft olive cheek, and brought to her ear the hasty im- 
petuous step of her lover as he neared the fountain. 

What impassioned utterances and gently whispered 
responses were breathed there, under the bosky shadows 
and chiming in with the soft flow of the waters, were, 
mayhap, imagined by tke white-bearded old sheikh, 
sitting in his tent door, and letting his thoughts stray 
backward to his own long-past youth when he wooed 
and won a gazelle-eyed Arab maid—his Xarifa’s mother 

one years since to her seat in Paradise ; and when, 
an hour later, the twain knelt at his feet to receive his 
blessing the strong sinewy hands so used to clasp the 
scimitar in warfare, trembled as they were laid upon 
the bowed heads of the handsome young Sid Norman 
and his raven-tressed Xarifa. 

“TI will go with thee to sit in thy tent among thine 
own people!” had been the decision of the Arab 
maiden; and now Xarifa commenced her preparations 
to depart from the home of her girlhood. 

With caressing hand she stroked the snowy palfrey 
whose sleek beauty she had so admired on the evening 
when Sid Norman had come tothe encampment; and 
a bright loving smile wreathed her lips as she 
thought of the journey she should soon make seated 
in that little saddle, decked so richly with eloth of gold 
and scarlet. And, with all an Arab maiden’s love of 
finery, she admired the beautiful fabrics which Sid 
Norman had brought as presents for his bride—costly . 
silks from Damascus, veils of exquisite embroidery, 
sandals wrought by most cunning fingers, and jewels 
so rich in their golden setting that their price must 
have been most princely. 

One pleasant morning, the bridal train wound away 
from the desert oasis; and, with it, also went the old 
sheikh and a small retinue, for Sid Norman had insisted 
upon his father-in-law accompanying him to view 
the new home of his Xarifa. 

“ Two days’ journey to the eastward,” Sid Norman 





had declared that home; and so the first day's travel, 


the night-halt in the desert, and the second day’s 
journeying had passed by; and when the sun sloped 
again down the western sky toward his setting, the 
towers and minarets of a great city appeared in view. 

“Yonder is Bagdad—the home of my enemy, the 
Caliph!” exclaimed the old sheikh, an angry glow 
flaming up into his cheek. “Is thy home within its 
walls, Sid Norman? If so, Ben Hadad parteth from 
thee at its gates. ‘Twere not wise in him to put his 
foot into a trap.” 

“ Nay, my father, I have some interest with the 
Vizier, and thou art as safe in Bagdad asin thine own 
tent,” pleaded Sid Norman; and much against his 
will, ‘yet impelled as by a command from a superior, 
the old man urged Selim forward again. 

Soon they were at the gates, had entered within 
its wall, and then, wonder of wonders! was old Ben 
Hadad riding in a dream, or did his ears hear aright 
the sound that rose on either side, and swelled from 
the crowd that surged through the city streets to 
meet them ! 

“Welcome to Bagdad! Long live Ali Sid Norman, 
the Caliph ! long live Xarifa, the Star of the Desert, our 
sultana! And long live the sheikh—bold, brave, gene- 
rous Ben Hadad—who saved the precious life of our 
sovereign whom the Bedouin assassins had cast dying 
at his tent door! Welcome to the great city of 
Bagdad!” 

Seated in the throne-room of the palace, arrayed in 
costliest garments, and served by slaves with choicest 
viands and fruits on dishes of gold, Xarifa and her sire 
listened to the explanations of the young Caliph, who 
had lately succeeded his deceased father in the sove- 
reignty of the empire, and who had won a bride who 
loved him for himself alone. 

And, ever beloved and happy in her new home, 
reigned Sultana Xarifa; while, all olden feuds for- 
gotten, in his distant tent under the palms and date- 
trees dwelt Ben Hadad, the Sheikh of the Desert. 

C. H. W. 


Tue late Duke of North«mberland in early life 
entered the navy, and one of his biographers tells a 
pleasing anecdote, illustrative of the generosity of 
Lord Algernon Percy, as he was then called. A case 
of great distress was brought beford the ship to which 
he belonged, and a subscription paper was gent round, 
and when presented to his lordship, he pift his name 
down for £1,000, thus startling all the officers. Tho 
captain of the vessel at once wrote to his lordship’s 
father upon the subject, and tlie reply of the duke was 
in keeping with the generous disposition of the son :— 
“T will honour my son’s draft for any amount.” 


An Inp1an Consuror.—The old conjuror now said 
that, for his next trick, he must be somewhere out of 
the glare of the sun, and sheltered from any air which 
might be stirring. We accordingly adjourned to the 
verandah. The conjuror spread a piece ef matting, 
and squatted, producing from his shawls a bag, and 
emptied it on the stone in frontof him. The contents 
were & quantity of little bits of wood; some, forked, 
like branches of a tree; some, straight; each a few 
inches long ; besides these, there were some fifteen or 
twenty little painted wooden birds, about half an inch 
long. The old man chose one of the straightest and 
thickest of the bits of wood, and, turning his face up 
in the air, poised it on the tip of his nose. The little 
boys who sat by him henceforth handed him whatever 
he called for. First, two or thr@e more pieces of wood, 
which he poised on the piece already there, then a 
forked piece, to which he gradually made additions, 
uatil he had built upon his nose a tree with two 
branches. He always kept its balance by adding 
simultaneously on each side, holding a piece in each 
hand, and never once taking his eyes off the fabric. 
Soon the two branches became four, the foureight, and 
so on, until a skeleton of a tree was formed, about two 
feet high, and branching off so as to overshadow his 
whole face; he could just reach with his hands to put 
the topmost branches on. It was a wonderful struc- 
ture, and we all held our breath as he added the last 
bits. But it was not done yet. The boys now handed 
him the little birds, and still two ata time, one in each 
hand, he stuck them all over the tree. The complete 
immobility of his head and neek while he was 
balancing this structure on the tip of his nose, was 
something wonderful, and I think he must have 
breathed through his ears, for there was not tho 
slightest perceptible motion about nose or mouth. 
After putting all the birds on, he paused, and 
we, thinking the trick was finished, began to ap- 
plaud. But he ‘held up his forefinger for silence. 
There was more tocome. The boys put into one of 
his hands a short hollow reed, and into the other some 
dried peas. He then puta pea into his mouth, and 
using the reed as a pea-shoeter, took aim and shot off 
the branch one of the birds. The breath he gave was 
so gentle and well calculated that it gave no percep- 
tible movement to his face; it just sent the pea far 





enough to hit a particular bird, with perfect aim, ang 
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knock it over. Not another thing on the tree moved. 
Another pea was fired in the same way, and another 
bird brought down, and so on until all the birds were 
vagged. ‘I'he fire was then directed at ¢he branches 
and limbs of the tree, and, beginning -from the top- 
most, the whole of this astonishing structure was 
demolished piecemeal even more wonderfully than its 
manner of erection.—Something Like a Conjuror. 


TELL YOUR MOTHER. 


I wonpER how many girls there are who tell their 
mothers everything ?—No matter how “ridiculous” it 
is that you have “never had an offer, although you 
were sixteen last Spring;” there is time enough, and 
to spare, yet. Girls who, falling in love, insist on 
getting married when they are babies, find studying 
after marriage tedious work, A premature, faded, 
vacant old age !—you surely cannot desire that? . 

When is your mind to be informed, or to grow, if 
you place it in a hothouse, so that only the flower of 
Love can be forced into early bloom, to the dwarfing of 
every other faculty? And even should such a foolish 
school-girl flirtation end in early marriage, how long, 
think you, before your husband would weary of a 
wife who only knew enough to talk about dress or 
dancing ? 

How painful for you to basilent, through ignorance, 
should you chance to have intelligent guests at your 
house! How painful when your only charm, youth 
and its prettiness, has faded, to find your husband 
gradually losing sight of you, as his mind expanded, 
and yours grew still narrower, with the inevitable 
cares that ouly the brain of a sensible woman can keep 
from overwhelming her! How painful, as time passes 
on, and your children grow up about you, to hear 
them talk intelligently on subjects of which you 
scarcely know the names! 

And this, remember, is taking the most favourable 
view of the result of school-girl flirtations. They may 
end far more disastrously, as many a foolish, wretched 
young girl could tell you. 

But let us not talk of this. Your yearning for some 
one to love you, and yqu only, is natural and right; it 
is a great need of every woman's heart. But there.is 
a time for everything; and itis wisdom before seeking 
this, to wait. Your choice at sixteen would-be very 
different from your choice at twenty. A man who 
would quite suit you then, would only disgust and 
weary you when you grew older. Until school-days 
are over, therefore, you can well afford to let love rest. 

Don’t let the bloom and freshness of your heart be 
brushed off in silly flirtations. Study all you can, 
and keep your health. Render yourself truly intel- 
ligent. And, above all, tell your mother everything. 
“Fun” in your dictionary would sometimes be “indis- 
cretion” in hers, It will do youno harm to look and see. 
Never be ashamed to tell her, who should be your best 
friend and confidant, all you think and feel. She was 
once a girl herself ; she bad her dreams, and can under- 
stand it. Not having been always as wise as she is now, 
she can spare you many a pang of humiliation and 
regret if you will profit by her advice. 

It is very sad that so many young girls will tell 
every person before “mother” that which is most im- 
portantshe should know. It is very sad that indifferent 
persons should know more about her own young 
daughter than she herself. 
find it quite easy to tell your mother that you want a 
new dress, or hat, or shaw); but you would be quite 
ashamed to say—Mother, I wish I hada lover. Why 
not? That is nothing at all to be ashamed of. It is 
a perfectly natural wish ; and your mother was given 
you to tell you just that, and a great many other things, 
which would convince you, if you listen to her, that it 
was best for you not to hurry into life’s cares and 
responsibilities till your soul and body were fitted to 
carry you patiently and hopefully through them. 

F. F. 








FasnttoNaBLe SLANG.—In the early part of this 
century, the word “vastly” was used’hs an intense 
adverb, in place of “ very;” “ vastly fine, vastly well, 
vastly amusing,” were common phrases of the day. 
This was succeeded by “monstrous ;” and it was not 
at all an uncommon thing to hear a man spoken of as 
monstrous clever, a book as monstrous amusing, and so 
forth. Indeed, dandies of the period, utterly regardless 
of the absurdity of such an epithet, would call the 
reigning belle a “mons’ous pretty girl.” In like manner, 
the rising generation employ some very remarkable ad- 
jectives to express their approbation. A good-natured 
man is described as a “stunning brick ;” a pleasant 
bal becomes an “awfully jolly hop;” (fancy an enter- 
tainment being jolly and awful at the same time!) an 
evening party is facetiously known asa “tea-fight,” 
or “muffin-struggle.” “Busting,” “fizzing,” “scream- 
ing,” and “scrumptious,” are epithets which, if not 
universally popular, are well known to public-school 
and University men. I have even heard a young 


Don’t you think so? You |" 





lady (with a brother at college) go so far as to allude 
to dinner under the bold but significant synonym of a 
“blow out ;” but this, I admit, isan exceptional case. 
Indeed, the use of this idiomatic language is regulated 
by certain conventionalities which it seems impossible 
to explain, but which are, nevertheless, observed with 
due regard for time and place. The vocabulary of 
slang is a republic, and not a monarchy; yet no one 
knows on what principle it is governed. Some words 
quickly fall into disuse, or are voted snobbish ; others, 
of equally humble origin, presently become popular 
and last for years. A singleinstance of public caprice 
on this point will suffice. The expressions of “ muff” 
and “chap” have both existed about a quarter of a 
century. Their etymology is doubtful, and, as far as 
propriety of speech is concerned, they are about on a 
par. Yet, while the first continues to be adopted by 
gentlemen, the latter is abandoned to footmen and 
shop-boys. Every one who has beeh brought up at a 
public-school knows what is meant by a “ muff ;” but 
woe betide the wretched freshman who talks of a 
“rum chap” at Eton or Westminster. 


THE researches made in the grounds of Cambusken- 
neth Abbey have resulted in the discovery of the tomb 
of King James III. The Queen has graciously signi- 
fied her wish to erect a memorial stone or cross over 
the remains of her Royal ancestors James III. and his 
Queen, Margaret of Denmark. During the excava- 
tions, several large oak trees were found in one of the 
foundations. These were carefully removed and 
placed in the tower. Having lain for 700 years ina 
wet soil, the oak has become of quite a black colour. 


LADY VENETIA. 
————_—— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

Since thou hast given a theme to this sad heart, 

On which my thoughts still dwell, 

My tongue is wearied in upbraiding thee! 
And if to prayer thou wilt refuse all grace, 
"Tis fit that I denounce thy cruelty. 


Vita Nuova, 
Lucta sat as one stunned by the revelation which 
had been made to her. She looked up vaguely and 
asked : 


“Have you discovered anything? Could you 
detect the place through which the steward entered ?” 

“No—I diseovered nothing. The walls seem as 
solid as this floor, yet he must have passed through 
some aperture in them. We must seek that until we 
find it, Lucia, for it is the only avenue of escape.” 

She shook her head despondingly. 

“We shall never find it, sister. We shall perish 
here, unless I consent to what would be far worse 
than death, if my own life only were at stake. But I 
have no right to keep you in this dreadful place when 
I can give you freedom by the sacrifice of myself.” 

The nun sat down beside her and impressively said : 

“Put me entirely out of the question, Lucia, for if 
you were liberated to-morrow on the terms proposed 
by Baldoni, he would secure my silence by othermeans 
than those of which he spoke.” 

‘The listener shuddered, and asked : 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that a man so lost to feeling and principle 
as Baldoni is, will never rest satisfied till he has ren- 
ered it impossible for me to betray him. He would 
at once detroy us both, but for the hope that you will 
ultimately consent to become his wife.” 

* What then shall we do?” 

“We must keep that hope alive by demanding 
from him another week for decision, and live on here 
as we may, cherishing the belief that God will send 
us help. He will never forsake so faithful a servant 
to humanity as I have been, nor a young and innocent 
creature like yourself, whose greatest desire is to do 
good to others. Yes—I feel the assurance that we 
shall yet be rescued, though we may watch for deliver- 
ance through many weary daysof suffering and doubt. 
Remember what I now say to you, and let it sustain 
you when despondency dims my faith, as it often does 
that of the most trusting.” ~ 

Lucia arose and threw herself. into her arms. 

“TI promise to do so, beloved friend. We will 
strengthen each other for the trials before us, and 
await God’s own good time for deliverance. I feel that 
it will be better to peris! in darkness than become that 
miserable and degraded thing, the wife of so lost a 
wretch as we know Baldoni to be. Teach me to bear 
my lot in patience, sister, that I may not faint or falter 
in my refusal. I will have faith in your predictions, 
for that alone can sustain me. We will hourly pray 
for rescue, and even from this dreary prison the angels 
of mercy will waft our petitions to the throne of the 
Most High.” 

The nun kissed her, and almost cheerfully replied: 

“That is the right spirit, my chMd. Let us set our 
house in order and keep our lamp trimmed till ‘the 
deliverer comes.” 





They then endeavoured to while wsmay 
moments in looking over the garments Baldont fe 
brought with him, and in arranging their fred Mt 
of food. The books were a precious acquisition: th 
belonged to the nun, and Lacia read aloud from then, 
gr ae ik passed, wh: 

nother weel which seemed to captives 
almost a century as its slow revolving to rolled 
round. 

As accurate an account of time as was 
persons situated as they were was kept, eae 
chiefly measured by the diminution of the oil in their 
can, and again the fear of darkness fell them 

A constant watch was kept for the last twenty-four 
hours upon the outer room, in the hope that the ste- 
ward would appear before their lamp expired. Buy 
he tea too wary for om 

to penetrate the m of his entrance, 
if it were possible to do so, Aer nun and Lucia 
stationed themselves in the outer apartment and 
awaited in breathless suspense the arrival of their 


gaoler. 

Several heurs of expectation passed away; every 
sense was strained to detect his approaching footsteps, 
but no indication was given. 

Suddenly Lucia pressed the hand of Sister Maria, 
and breathlessly whispered : 

“Some one is near me, I am sure of it, for I felt the 
air vibrate as if something was flitting past me.” 

A hoarse laugh answered the tones of her voice, and 
in another moment a light was struck and applied te 
the lamp Baldoni carried. 

The flared up, revealing the solid walls and 
the repulsive face of the steward glaring on them 
within a few feet of the spot on which they sat. As 
before, he had brought with him a basket filled with 
such articles as he had hitherto furnished them; and 
after looking at them a moment he harsbly said: 

“T sw some such ruse as this, and provided 
against it. I wouldn't advise you to be found in this 
room again when I come down, lest it should prove 
my last visit, which wouldn't be the best thing for 
you, my fair prisoners. Come with me into your own 
den, and the basket, for I have little time to 
fool away here. 

They followed him into the inner yault, and while 
the nun removed the things from the basket, he 
turned to Lucia and asked : 

“ Are you reconciled to your subterranean home, ot 
will you consent to come out on the terms I offered?” 

" {have not yet made up my mind,” she replied, ss 
calmly as she could, “ It is a momentous question to 
decide, and I must have more time.” 

“Oh, as to that, you can stay here as long as it 
suits you; I am not ina hurry. You are safe enough, 
and when your claims have been put forward and es- 
tablished, it will be time enough to bring you to the 
light of day again. All I wish you to understand is, 
that only ioagh me can you ever hope for release. 
Your fate is absolutely in my power, and I am as un- 
bending as iron.” 

“T fully understand that, but heaven is more power- 
ful than you. Providence may yet give me back my 
freedom without any aid from you!” 

“ Well, if you can console yourself by such dreams, 
you are perfectly welcome to dose. They must end 
some time, in the conviction that you must my 
hand, or—— You understand the alternative. 

She bowed, and Baldoni prepared to depart. He 
rudely said as he closed the door: 

“T carry a pistol ready cocked in my bosom, and 
the next time I come hither and hear a noise in 
next cavern, I will fire it in the direction it comes 
from. You are warned now, and if either of you gt 
killed it will be your ao new 

The door swung to and he was gone, j 

Days, weeks, eat, passed away, only varied by 
the weekly visit of the steward. At first Sister Maria: 
sought to beguile the time and rekindle hope by bewen'® 
ring to her palmistry, whick she had hitherto re 
to exercise on Lucia’s behalf; but now she pe 
lines of her hand day after day, dwelling on the Od 
mise she found in them that, after many —- 
trials, a happy and useiul life would succeed Sy aul 

Gradually even this failed to reassure her, ands 
apathy seemed to settle over her mind. Lucia oe 
to feel as if she must go mad if this pean ( onl 
eentinued much longer; yet her aversion to 
increased with each visit he made. of 

Many times he urged her with an car pers 

jonate fervour to become his wife and site be 
cruel captivity. As time passed on, he seem ‘: 
come more earnest in his desire to win her ere ves 
but she still prayed to Ration oT 
his entreaties, and re er re! . 

More ‘chain’ once as they made to — west 
of food; but when they thought the hour ing the 
tion bad arrived, Baldoui again appeared bearing 
meagre portion on which two lives were F heoaly 
The steward had changed his tactics now, 40 io over’ 
used persuasions and protestations of devotion 
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which might baffle him yet. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 


concentred is al] beauty’s light; 
te aH cruelty the cold intense a 
Runs te her heart, where love's light never ee, ¥ 
an 


ins of the youthful Marchesa of Colonna 

fog perm to aa tah with every mark of re- 

re and, Pepita was permitted 
a 


ies as one of the chief mourners for her victim, 


ditant relative of his own,.an old lady who lived in 


clusion in & handsome villa situated in a beautiful 


‘tion of the Golden Shell. He asked of Signora 
snelli protection for the steward’s daughter till he 
ould about a reconciliation between Pepita 
i her father. This was readily granted, for the 
ose was fond of young society, though she could 
dom attract it to her quiet house. When she was 
«ented to her new protectress, the fair face of the 
yy girl found favour in her sight, and Pepita soon 
dered herself almost as indispensable to the infirm 
lady a8 she had lately been to the deceased mar- 


“When her kinsman made his daily call, Signora 


Vanelli was never tired of descanting on the charming 


inits of the companion he had brought her, and she 
Heclared her intention to keep Pepita with her alto- 


lher, if she would consent to remain. 

This unprincipled girl, with her subdued manner, 
a tender sympathy, and grateful warmth of expres- 
ion, was @ most dangerous object of contemplation to 
man situated as the young marquis was. His 
ounded heart sought for consolation, and the desola- 
m to which he was left through his recent bereave- 
ats caused him to cling to any creature who offered 
im the affectionate sympathy his nature craved. 

The true history of Lucia’s betrothal to his father 

never been permitted to reach him, and he 

ought of her with a sick feeling of disgust which 

lelieved to be a most effectual panacea for the love 

lad once felt for her. 

One morning the marquis came to the villa at an 
rly hour, and requested to see Pepita. She came in 
wed in most becoming half mourning, and after 
peeing him she said, with an appearance of much 


ton + 
“Lean divine what brought you hither. You have 
trl irom my father, and you come perhaps to tell 
tlat he is inexorable; that he refuses to receive 
tgain unless I do violence to my own heart by 
tcepting the addresses of Santani.” 
“Quiet your fears, dear Pepita. Your father is far 
ame placable than I hoped. He has evidently saf- 
td much from his separation from you that he is 
pu to welcome you back to bis arms again almost on 
jour own terms. It is true that he still clings to the 
that you will ultimately consent to wed Santani; 
he loves you too much to ferce a distasteful suitor 
mn Your acceptance. And now, dear girl, permit 
*tousk you one question. Have you not encouraged 
Joung man for a loug time to hope for final suc- 
with you? He is rich, intelligent, and I believe 
will make you a most tender and devoted hus- 


Pepita burst into tears. She passionately exclaimed : 
This from you! Oh, Vittorio, why reproach me 
the wrong I committed against Santani while I 
ignorant of my own heart? Once I thought I 
love and marry him; but when my true hero 


ed, he became odious in my sight. No—no, 
fart ont ask me to accept Santani; from any 
“. Tcould better bear mediation in the cause of 


om construction could be put upon her words, 
oe heart ef the marquis beat thick and fast with 
4 ae they aroused. He forgot his rank, his 
taste, aud thought only of the beautiful syren 
n who avowed her preference for himself in 
mat Yocal @ manner. 
bewildered, charmed, he spoke in low 
ee bern of the varied emotigns that 
“ 8 bosom ; 
do I understand you aright? Has a long 
Preference for me stood in the way of your 
thal Settlement in life? If such is the case, 
he | bound to—to—_» 
Mused;; for, strongly as he was attracted to- 
hand yet hesitated to make her an offer of 
a. alter the death of the lovely being 


ra hr face in her hands, and wept more 


resistance of Lucia; but to them all she was 
jwmovable. The failing nun strengthened her in her 
‘olution never to give him her hand; and with rage 
t that, helpless and hopeless as they were, 
@ power of resistance 


to appear at the 
arrival. at Palermo the Marquis sought a 


“No—no,” she sobbed. “ You are bound by nothing. 
My own foolish heart betrayed me, and you were not 
to bleme. But even when I consented to further your 
union with the false Lucia, I felt that I was sacrifi- 
cing my own happiness to secure yours. I have been 
unselfish toward you, Vittorio. I rejoiced when I 
heard of your marriage with the angel who is gone, 
for I felt sure she would make you happier than Lucia 
ever could have done. I yearned to behold your wife, 
to see you once more, and it was that feeling that led 
me to Paris. I thought then that I bad conquered 
my unfortunate attachment; that I could behold the 
happiness of yourself and Lady Venetia without the 
jealous pangs I should have felt had Lucia been your 
wife. I was weaker than I thought, but what I 
suffered I will not now dwellon. You can bear wit- 
ness to my devotion to your wife, and I forced myself 
to be contented to bask in the sunshine of your joy. 
But can you blame me, Vittorio, if my heart has gone 
back to its old allegiance in the weeks of unrestrained 
intercourse which have yassed since her death? I 
know it is wrong and indelicate to speak thus to you; 
but my heart will break if I do not lay bare its 
sufferings to him who has innocently caused them; 
who has increased them by coming to me as the in- 
tercessor of another.” 

Such a tempest of sobs closed this unwomanly reve- 
lation, that the marquis could do nothing less than 
attempt to soothe her into calmness. 

Flattered, bewildered, fascinated by the frank avowal 
she had made, believing implicitly in her sincerity, 
Vittorio forgot everything but the charming being 
who professed to have loved him even while his heart 
was devoted to another. That other had proved 
faithless, but here was the sterling gold which was to 
repay him for all he had suffered. 

In such a crisis as this, he could not pause te de- 
liberate on his course; it lay plain enough before him, 
and he gravely, and gently said: 

“T' am most grateful to you, dear Pepita, for the 
preference you have accorded me, and when the time 
arrives in which I can honourably seek one to console 
me for the loss I so recently sustained, I need scarcely 
say that you alone will be the object sought. With 
the ashes of my late wife scarcely cold in their grave, 
I cannot woo a successor. But the time for that will 
come; a year hence I may demand your hand of your 
father, and take to my desolate home a new mistress.” 
Pepita stilled the exultant bound of her heart, and 
deprecatingly said: 

“ Ah, Vittorio; you will not dare so far to violate 
your pride of caste, as to take to your heart the hum- 
ble steward’s daughter. No noble blood flows in my 
veins. I am but a daughter of the people, and those 
of your own rank will reproach you for making so sad 
a mésalliance. Think of all these things, dear Vittorio, 
and if your pride should yet recoil from the sacrifice 
you are ready to make in return for my adoring love, 
you are free to retract the pledge you have just given. 
Your hand must be a free and voluntary gift, sanctioned 
by the judgment of your heart, or I will never con- 
sent to accept it.” 

“My mother was also a daughter of the people, and 
the blood of Baldoni is as noble as that of the Ganazzi,” 
he proudly replied. ‘The woman I ehoose as my 
wife, and elevate to the rank of Marchesa of Colonna, 
is as worthy of the station as if the blood of the Caesars 
coursed in her veins. Dearest Pepita, still be to me 
the consoling angel you have proved in my late afflic- 
tions, and my serely wounded heart will cling to you 
as tenderly as I once fancied it did to the false ene who 
won my first affections. We will continue to be the 
most faithful of friends while my mourning lasts; and 
in that time, learn to value the best traits of each 
other before we pronounce the irrevocable vows that 
will bind us together for life.” 

With a most bewitching expression of shyness 
and happiness, Pepita replied: 

“Vittorio! this joy is too great for me, and I feel 
myself unworthy of it. To become yours—to possess 
the privilege of being always near you, is such ineffa- 
ble bliss, even in anticipation, that Iam overwhelmed 
by it.” 

"The Marquis, with affectionate fervour, pressed his 
lips upen her brow, and uttered such words as the occa- 
sion seemed to demand. Under the spell of Pepita’s 
blandishments he seemed to have no will of his ewn. 
He felt compelled to act as she desired; to obey the 
magnetic power she held over him; and she felt with 
exultation that she had at last established over him 
so strong an influence that, struggle as he would, he 
could now never escape her. She at length said: 

“T understand fully that this is no betrothal, Vitto- 
rio; for the dread voice of the world would condemn us 
both if we dreamed of such a thing as yet. But weare 
as strongly bound toeach other by what has just passed, 
as if the church had sanctioned our vows. I hold 
myself bound, and so, I am sure, do you. Give me 
the ring you wear asa token of your fidelity, that I 
may gaze on it in solitude, and feel the sweet assurance 





doubting the reality of the happiness which has so 
unexpectedly dawned upon me.” 

The marquis still wore a circlet of gold upon his 
fourth finger, which Pepita knew had once belonged 
to Lucia. It was the only link that bound him to her, 
and he had not yet summoned courage to remove it, 
because the hapless girl had requested him to wear it 
till they met again. He slightly changed colour at 
Pepita’s request, and, muttering some inaudible words, 
drew the ring off, and dashed it through an open 
window. Turning to her, he then said: 

“It is the last symbol of my infatuation, and no 
fitting gift for you, Pepita. When I visit you to- 
morrow, I will bring you one more worthy the ac- 
ceptance of the future Marchesa of Colonna.” 

“Ah! I understand; it was hers—the treacherous 
and false one. You are right, my Vittorio; that ring 
should not be worn by her who will be faithful to 
you till death.” 

Her head sank upon his breast; and the flattered 
young man felt that life was no longer a blank. Such 
love as this must console him for all he had lost, and 
still make the future bright and beautiful. When he 
at last arose to leave her, he said: 

“T will write to your father at once, and confide our 
secret to him. In the new and more brilliant prospects 
which have dawned on you, he will be consoled for 
your refusal of Santani. Poor fellow! I can afford 
to sympathise with his loss, when the bright gem he 
wished to appropriate will shed its lustre oun my 
future.” 

_ raised her love-beaming eyes to his; and softly 
said : 

“T too will write, and humble myself to implore 
my father’s forgiveness for my escapade. He loves 
you, Vittorio, and he will be greatly elated by the in- 
formation that his naughty child has achicved so 
noble a conquest as his young master. I shall owe 
everything to you, my beloved, and I rejoice that such 
is the case. I seek to be nothing, to have uothing, 
save through you—my king!” 

Every man is susceptible to flattery, and the 
Marquis of Colonna was no exception to his kind. He 
accepted the sweet incense thus freely offered with an 
elation of feeling which he mistook for love. He for- 
gave Pepita’s lack of delicacy in consideration of her 
passion for himself, and was blind to the fact that he 
had been artfully entrapped into binding himself 
to her in bonds which might yet become shackles of 
iron to him, eating into his heart of hearts. 

Vittorio had-scarcely left her, wien Pepita seized 
@ pen, and dashed off the following lines to her father : 
“Eureka! the game is played, and won! Scarcely 
a mouth has elapsed since the marclhesa was laid in 
her grave, and already Vittorio is mine. 
“T have just parted from him, and he is pledged to 
me by every. tie that can bind an honourable man. I 
have no fear of losing him now; but it is best to re- 
serve explanations till we meet. So soon as you write 
to him that I am forgiven—that I may return to-the 
shelter of your roof—I will come vack in triamp), 
bearing with mé the rich spoil I have secured through 
my own will and power. 
“In another year you will behold me reigning 
over Colonna as its lawful mistress, and your highest 
hopes for me be fulfilled. k 
“The latest accounts from the Marquis of Amalfi 
state that he is in a condition of hopeless madness ; 
so. all fear from that quarter is at rest. But of theso 
affairs we will speak when we meet, as letters are 
sometimes unsafe repositories for family secrets. 
“ Vittorio will send this to you in the same en- 
velope with his petition for my restoration to your 
favour in the character of his future wife. Poor 
Santani! I have made good use of his name, but he 
will never know it. Yours, exultingly, 

“ Perit.” 
The letters were duly dispatched, and as soon as 
possible areply to both arrived. Baldoni expressed 
his thanks to the young Marquis for his preference 
for his daughter, but set out at length every objection 
that could be brought forward against the marriage of 
his late master’s son into his obscure family. He ended 
by declaring that nothing less than the conviction 
that Pepita’s very life depended on their union, should 
ever induce him te consent to it. He insisted that the 
young nobleman should matwely weigh all his argu- 
ments; but if he still persisted in his intention to wed 
his daughter, he should be the proudest and happiest 
of men to welcome him as his son-in-law. 
To Pepita he wrote tenderly and forgivingly, and 
entreated her to return atonce to his protection. He 
could no longer bear to be separated from her, and he 
pledged himself that no reproach should greet her 
for her evasion. 
With eyes swimming in tears, Pepita read this 
hypocritical effusion to the Marquis, and he maryelled 
that until of late he bad never suspected the deep 
sensibility with which she was endowed. 
Preparations for an immediate return to Catania 
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part from her companion for a season, and exacted 
from her a promise to visit her again before the year 
expired. A female attendant was engaged to accom- 
pany Pepita; and the marquis, with one servant and 
the two women, embarked for Catania. 

The voyage was delightful; the weather deliciously 
soft, with just enough breeze to carry the light vessel 
through the water without producing the nausea of 
sea-sickness. The marquis and Pepita spent the 
days together beneath an awning spread on deck for 
their accommodation, and the enchantress flattered bim 
so well that thedeluded young man actually began to 
think her love worth all that had been hitherto lavished 
on him. The devotion of Lucia—the tender adoration 
of his lost wife, sunk into insignificance in contrast 
with the passionate attachment she professed to feel 
for him. 

In this pleasant hallucination he journeyed on, 
hour by hour becoming more deeply enthralled by 
the fascinations of his companion. After a success- 
ful voyage, the vessel entered the port of Catania, 
which showed the fearful ravages of the late convul- 
sion. More than half the town was destroyed, and 
many of the inhabitants had been buried beneath the 
ruins of their houses. 

Baldoni was there, awaiting their arrival; and on 
meeting, a most effective scene was enacted between 
father and daughter for the benefit of the marquis. 
He had brought with him one of the carriages from 
Colonna, and in it the party immediately set out for 
that place. 

Toward sunset Vittorio came in sight of the ruins 
of his once stately home, and, with a painful contrac- 
tion of the heart, the young heir looked upon the 
shattered walls in which his father had met so sad a 
fate. He insisted on alighting, and walking round 
the place, though he promised the steward to be at 
his cottage in time for supper. An apartment had 
been prepared for him there, which it was understood 
he was to occupy till the repairs going on at the 
castle were completed. 

With many conflicting emotions, the marquis wan- 
dered through the grounds he had last seen blooming 
in beauty. He stood upon the broken threshold, and 
looked with saddened heart upon the desolation which 
reigned where order and peace had so lately dwelt. 

The massive walls, broken and crushed ‘in places, 
still stood—the rubbish had been cleared away, and 
the builders had already made some progress towards 
the restoration of the pile to its pristine grandeur. 

He thought of the false and mercenary being who 
he believed had been ready to barter herself to become 
the mistress of that stately home, and the gall of 
bitterness was in his heart as her image arose before 
him in its young beauty. 

Then came the memory of the fair bride he hoped 
to install there, now lying in her marble sarcophagus, 
cold and stony as itself; and last of all, the living tide 
of love and passion that swelled the wild heart of his 
latest love, came as a soothing balm to his wounded 
and sorrowful spirit. 

Ah! if he could only have looked beneath the 
surface ; kave sounded the depths of that remorseless 
nature, how would he have recoiled from the baneful 
consolation she offered to his acceptance ! 

When he turned from this melancholy survey, and 
again sought Pepita, all ber blandishments were neces- 
sary to bring back smiles to his lips or light to his eyes. 

The spell of the past was upon him, and the memory 
of the father who had so,fondly loved*him, subdued 


his spirits till he could have wept for him, as well a» 


for the outraged dream of love which: arose before 

him clothed in its first radjant hues of perfect trust. 
While he lingered near ‘the home once consecrated 

by Lucia’s presence, the brief happiness of that time 


had been lived over again; and with bitter contempt, 


for his own weakness, he felt that if she stood before 
him, called his name in her old accents of affection, he 
would turn from the enchantress who held him in her 
subtle bonds, and clasping his first love to his heart, 
cast into oblivion all his wrongs, if she would only con- 
sent to deceive nim as sweetly as she had once done. 

With that deep intuition which was one of Pepita’s 
characteristics, she read what was passing in his 
mind, and bi: terly resented it ; but she decked her face 
in smiles, modulated her voice to its most seductive 
tones, and charmed him so deftly that the cloud 
gradually cleared from his brow. When supper was 
over he found opportunity to whisper : 

“T have been thinking over the past; regretting 
much of it, Pepita; but I will sin against you in that 
way, no more. Your devotien merits a better return 
from me.” 

She raised her eyes, dewy with emotion, and replied 
in the same tone: 

“It was naturaland right. Take time to bury your 
tegrets, Vittorio; I shall not prove too exacting. Our 
horizon will be all the brighter when the illusions 
which have misled you are cleared away.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and turned toward 
Baldoni, who invited him to a private conference in 





his own apartment. When they were seated beside 
a table covered with papers, the steward gravely said: 

“I have prepared my accounts for your inspection, 
my lord, and we can look over them together when- 
ever you please Everything has been kept in the 
strictest order, and you will have no difficulty in 
understanding them.” 

The marquis waved his hand impatiently. 

“ I have implicit confidence in your integrity, Bal- 
doni, and there is little need of such an inspection 
just now. I am unfit for business to-night. Some 
other time will answer as well, when I am less occu- 
pied with painful thoughts.” 

“Excuse me, my lord, I did not summon you hither 
to-night for that purpose, for Iam aware'that a man 
just off a journey does not feel inclined to examine into 
business affairs. I mergly wished to inform you that 
Iam ready whenever you wish to look into them.” 

“Why, then, have you asked to see me alone?” 

“ To place in your hands a sacred deposit confided 
to me by your late father. You received the key of 
the casket, and in it, I presume, will be found the 
clue to the family secret.” 

All Vittorio’s listlessness vanished ; he was at once 
ae interested, and his cheeks flushed as he re- 

i : 


‘The last communication I ever received from my 
father’s hand enclosed the key of which you speak. 
Since then I have carried it constantly about my per- 
son. I feared that the casket had been destroyed in 
the castle till you wrote to assure me that it had been 
saved. Of late I have thought little about it; in the 
treasure chamber I shall find nothing but gold, and of 
that I already have more.than should fall to the share 
of one man.” 

“ It may contain other things of more importance, 
my lord; we do not know what may have been con- 
cealed there during so long a period of time as it is 
known to have existed.” 

‘It may be so; here is the key,” and he produced 
the shining cube of steel, fashioned by Baldoni, 
secured by a fine chain of gold, which was passed 
around his neck. ‘ You have the casket here, I pre~ 
sume ; produce it, and let us examine its contents.” 

“Together, my lord? Remember that this secret 
has hitherto been held sacred in your family. From 
father to son it has alone been transmitted, and I do 
not wish to pry iuto what does not belong to my pro- 
vince.” 

“You are over fastidious, Baldoni. I am the last of 
my family, and you, as the father of my future wife, 
have as much interest in this as I possess. IfI 
should hereafter have a son to transmit this mys- 
tery to, he will not murmur that his grandfather 
was made aware of the entrance to the treasure 
chamber.” 

“Then you are resolved to make my daughter your 
wife in spite of all J have urged to show you the dis- 
advantage of such a mésalliance to a man of your rauk ?” 
said the wily schemer. 

“Tam pledged to Pepita, sacredly, and I shall not 
break faith with her; let that suffice. The men of my 
race have never yet broken a promise they have given, 
and in this my happiness as well as that of your 
daughter is involved.” 

Baldoni grasped his hand with great apparent feel- 
ing, and warmly said: 

“ Spoken like the true and honourable son of your 
noble father. I am the proudest and happiest man 
in this island, in knowing that my chidd has woa the 
love of suck a heart as yours.” 

“ There—there; that will do, Baldoni. We did 
not come here to make fine speeches to each other, 
but to attend to business. Produce the casket, and let 
us see what it contains.” s 

The steward opened an iron chest, and took from it 
a small oval box, bound with steel bands, and placed 
it on the table before him. The marquis tried the 
key he held in his hands, but it refused to open the 
lock. He said: 

** Time must have rusted'the lock; the key refuses 
to turn.” wy urs 

“Let me try, my lord,” said Baldoni, with perfect 
self-possession. “ Remove the key from the chain, 
and give it tome. I saw your father open it on the 
day he deposited the paper of directious in it, and I 
may be able to unclose it for you.” 

Perfectly unsuspicious, his companion detached the 
key and placed it in his hand. 

At that moment Pepita slightly unclosed the doer, 
and laughingly said she came-to remonstrate against 
business being transacted on the first night of his re- 
turn. Vittorio turned his ‘face toward her, and 
replied that he would soon rejoin her in the sitting- 
room, 

The diversion thus purposely made enabled the 
steward to exchange the key for the one in his pos- 
session, and when the marquis again turned toward 
the table the casket lay open before him. The jewels 
Pepita had declared her intention of appropriating 
had been restored, for she now felt assured they would 


legitimately become her own, Aboye i 
diagram, of which such unscrupnlous use had lay th 
been made. With deep interest the young hej 
amined it, and then anid: & heir ox 
_“ This is so clearly drawn that ¢ 
difficulty in tracing the route, if they cat be " 
has not blocked it up. To-morrow wo will nique 
that, for you must accompany me in my ex Loca . 
I shall not venture to go alone through bs — 
ranean alley which loads to the chamber.” 
“Perhaps it will be safer to have some one 
you, my lord, and I am now as deeply interested j 
preserving the secret as you can be. I shall hol 


wee foc You may name.” 

“We will go at twilight, after the wor 

left the place, as I do not wish any one Sie 
that suchia visit has been made. These 

my mother’s—I remember them well, and I |e 
them here 4s a present to Pepita. When tho ti 
pool to wear them arrives, they will become 
well. 

“ 

y daughter will be delighted with mtn 
ficence, for, like most of her wh, she is fond of 
replied Baldoni, with a grim smile of satisfaction," 

Vittorio lifted the sparkling gems, and held th 
to thelight. He recalled the fair image of his mother, 
adorned with them on many occasions, and faip 
smiled, as he said: 

“They have been’ ‘worn by ono noble and t 
woman, who was raised by love from a humble t 
high position, and sie who will succeed hor is worthy 
to possess them, though, like her, she claims no ti 
ancestry. I appreciate your daughter as highly 
Baldoni, as my father did her he chose from the peop 
as his consort.” 

“Thank you, my son—for such T may nowa 
you,” replied the steward, grasping his hand strongly 
“‘I deeply feel the honour you have conferréd up 
us, and I may now say that Pepita will not come 
you a portionless bride.” 

“Endow her as you will, it is herself alone I sd 
to win. The death of my poor brother, followed 
quickly by that of my father, has given me m 
than I cared to 3s. What you have to give, set! 
on Pepita herself; your hard earned gains musta 
go to swell my already too full coffers.” 

Bre - 0 are generous, my lord, but it shall be as yo 


The marquis arose as if tired of the conversation 
he locked the casket after removing the jewels, 
replaced the key upon its guard. Baldoni returned 
with the diamonds to his iron chest, and the two 
joined Pepita. 

A quick glance of intelligence passed between th 
father and daughter, and she was assured that be 
opportune interruption had secured the exchange 
the keys without observation from her lever. 

She enticed him into the bright moonlight 
shone without, and for an hour they wandered throug 
the well-known paths talking of the past. ‘ 

Pepita pretended to give her companion a mint 
history of what had occurred at the castle after b 
departure, and she managed to place Lucia int 
most odious light before him. 

Her reluctance to wed his father was not on 
alluded to, and she unblushingly ‘asserted that Lud 
had shown the mest violent chagrin and diseppot 
ment when the news of his brother's suddeu de 
deferred the marriage which was to lift her so! 
above the sphere in which fate had placed her. 

At the close’of the recital, the marquis bi 
said: 

“Tam glad she is no longer here. I could not be 
again to look upon her, and remember what she on0 
was to mé.” : 

“TJ, too, am glad, for she has infinite art, and sh 
might again throw her ‘spells areuad you. 
thank heaven! she is by this time safe in Zug 
with her father, and all we have to do is to forget 
existence and be happy with each other.” 

To this Vittorio replied by some tender be 
though at the moment his heart, was writhing wit 
sense of the hollowness of everything on earth, ~ 
that apparently gentleand ingenuous nature cout | 
capable of such deceit and treachery as was impute 
to the unfortunate Lucia. 

(To be continued.) 








. . , 
Wiris.—A very large portion of the buses of . 
court is provided by wills. In the majority : - 
where testators make their own wills, or havet rs rn 
pared by incompetent persons, they unconsaa ls ss 
vide food for the lawyers. To savea few rr ail 
lifetime, a testator will often deprive his yr" 
legatees of hundreds after his death, Itis an 4 : 
and a true one, that the village schoolmaster * a 
parish clerk are the lawyers’ best friends. New soba 
one thinks himself competent to draw a will,@ 
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tion than any other that could be named. Even lawyer® 


jves who draw their own wills often make mis- 


illy’s will was improperly 
tikes. Sir Samuel Romilly 

that of Chief Baron Thompson the sub- 
worded, and tha , 1 


jet of ‘Chancery proceedings. , The will of Bradley, 
ie celebrated conveyancer, & man who spent all his 
fife in drawing other people’s wills, was set aside by 
[ord Thurlow for uncertainty; and a late learned 
Master in Chancery directed the of his estate 
tp be invested in Consols in his own name! Not long 
an application had to be made to the Probate Court 
jn consequence of a testator having supposed that the 
ord executrix was the lural ef executor—the same 
by the way, talked of “ provoking” all former 
wills! In another case, a man left some property to 
w Jehn, when he had two nephews of that 
ame and @ suit in Chancery was instituted for the 
pose of aecertaining which of the nephews the 
‘stator meant to benefit; and “once upon a time,” a 
niry attorney, who had, perhaps, a spite against his 
tions, left eleven hundred pounds to three gentle- 
n, his executors, to appropriate eight hundred pounds 
us they might think proper ;” for which arduous task, 
bequeathed them one* hundred pounds each. 
Wills,” said Lord Coke, “and the construction of 
em, do more to perplex a man than any other, and to 
ie a certain construction of them exceedeth juris- 

entium artem.—Court of Chancery. 
Tur Curxesk DramMaA.—The characters are grouped 
der nine‘ heads:—1. Principal male actors. 2. Se- 
mdary actors, 38. Ce to whom the name of 
male libidinous monster is applied. 4. Foxes, i.e. 
ficials. 5. Buffoons, obscene fellows, whose faces 
ve daubed with black or white paint. 6. Paou—old 
oman—the title of adirty female bird. 7. Naou, 
jonkeys who are said to pick vermin out of the heads 
tigers, and to feed upon their brains, #.e, procu- 
8. Jokers, called slippery spies. And 9. Wit 
pspirers. The preface gives details as to the proper 
bjeclS of dramatic acts, among which are transforma- 
ous by gods and demons, court ceremonials, por- 
nitures of scholars and statesmen, hooting ‘down 
dulterers and exposing slanderers, war scenes with 
words and clubs, misfortunes of exiled mandarins 
d orpban children, winds, flowers, snows, and moons, 
leve pieces; smoke, flowers, dirty faces, i.e, 
rthibitions of low life: deities and devils ad libitum. 
bancient times the great stage entrance was called 

be spirits’ door. 





THE CONVENTIONALITIES OF PRONUNCIATION. 


Wuat shall we say of the conventionalities of pro- 
ouiciation, and the mysterious caprice which regu- 
¢s the value ofour British vowels and consonants ? 
the primers and horn-books of infant life, D, O, G, 
spelt dog from time immemorial. But the dandies 
the Restoration called that intelligent, little quad- 
peda dag, and the dandies of our own time call it a 
~- Much commiseration has been felt for the 
poor letter H,” and the neglect with which it has 
a treated in cockney dialect. But the letter R is 
orse Off, for its use is being gradually abandoned iti 
inose quarters where the purity of the Queen’s Eng- 
ish is supposed to be most scrupulously preserved. 
As an initial, it was once the fashion to pronounce it 
sW; and, indeed, it was only the other day that 
i heard a man speaking of some widiculous ewwor 
hich had cwept into @ celebwated dwama, and 
mained there long after it had been witten, wead, 
peated, and wehearsed. This was an affectation 
- m0 in with Lytton Bulwer, and departed with 
bickeray, 
There are few, even of our youn exquisi 
vho Venture to speak in such scene ave. Bar the 
#18, nevertheless, slurred over and even omitted by 
ay, who would scout the idea of imitatinga natural 
~~ of speech. What has become, for instance, of 
consonant in the word “father?” In west 
country dialect it is still preserved, but in 


it j lite cir- 
18 pronounced fatha; never, 


orth and so 


a ‘century ago, the letter A was similarly misused. 
ea gentlemen still exist who speak of St. Jeames’s- 
tte Peletinete. E ahd I changed their 
oon rithmetic " was called arethmetic, and 
Ent az ToT day Tad 
ey ares that he is obleeged, and it is 9 curious 

; extremes meet, that the same expressin is 

‘a  humblest labourer in Devonshire. The 

ot t when the word was originally borrowed 

. mat brea everyone called it “obleeged;” and 
omy ucialism, like many others of the same class, 
Moedatin’, more than the old-fashioned talk of our 


That our Pronunciati 
: tion, not only of English, but of 
pe ages, lias materially altered with this 
Met Wi th can be little doubt: The other day 
thy inesls 4n old book of French phrases, in which 
Us author had endeavoured to convey & 


sort of phonetic equivalent of their sound to British 
ears. Thus we were told that “embonpoint” should 
be pronounced ang-bong-pwang, “chef-d’ceuvre,” as 
she-doover, “tout ensemble,” as ti-tang-sam'ble, Xc. 
Fancy our adhering to such a system now, and the 
surprise with which Frenchmen would hear such a 
sentence as “ Beeang, je reveeangdray demang mat- 
tang!” 

People of education are scrupulous in calling Berke- 
ley Square Barklea Square, the Derby Day the Darby, 
and so forth. In the main they are right, for these 
words are proper names, and should be, of course, pro- 
nounced as their owners pronounce them. But it 
must be remembered that the corruption of names is 
only due to a fleeting fashion, which another genera- 
tion may ignore. Thus, while “ Majorilanks” re- 
mains “ Marchbanks,” and Cholmondeley Chumley, 
Cavendish, which was once called Candish, has re- 
turned to its original length. 








THE ABDUCTED WARD. 
A CABMAN'S STORY. 


I came home from India sick and sore from many 
wounds, bringing with me the horse that had borne 
me through fourteen battles. The captain of the 
ship was my friend, and he allowed my faithful 
beast a passage for a slight consideration. 

Three months in London restored to me something 
of my former health; but completely emptied my 
purse. I was not yet in debt, but there was a fair 
prospect that I should be, if I did not stir myself. 
What should Ido? First, I thought of selling my 
horse ; but when I went to his stall, and he laid his 
head so affectionately upon my bosom, I could not 
bear the thought. 

“Phat’s a knowin’ animal of yourn, Mr. Durner,” 
observed the ostler. 

“Yes,” I replied. “He's picked up knowledge 
under difficulties.” 

“P'raps ye'd like to sell him? He's a little old an’ 
shaky like; but then he’d be good for somethin’. 
He’d do for a light cab.” 

“What? Put my faithful old charger to a cab ?” 

How ridiculous it seemed ! 

And yet, before that day had passed, I had resolved 
that I would hire a cab, and go into business on my 
own account. 

It was a curious business for an old soldier like 
me ; but it was an honest business, and I was not 
afraid of it. I found a good cab at the very stable 
where my horse had been kept, which I succeeded in 
hiring upon very reasonable terms; and thus prepared, 
I took up my position on the stand near Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

During the first two weeks I hadas much as I could 
do,. or, at least, as much as I was willing my horse 
should do; but at the expiration of that time my busi- 
ness was essentially. contracted. , 

Monday—Tuesday—Wednesday, and not a passen- 

er. 
¥ My prospects were certainly not of the most pro- 
mising kind. At ten o’clock on Wednesday evening 
all the other cabmen took their departure, leaving the 
field to myself. The fog had settled down*thick and 
heavy, and the street lamps were scarcely visible. 

I walked up and down the pavement, ever and 
anon stopping to pat my*horse upon the neck and 
talk with him, until a distant clock struck eleven, and 
no passengers yet. 

I had mounted to my seat, determined to go to the 
stable, when a man came up and hailed me. Was that 
my cab, and was I at liberty? I answered both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 

“T want to hire you for an hour,” said the 
stranger. 

I told him I was at his service; and as I spoke, 
another man emerged from the gloom, and approached 
my cab. 

“TI wish to hire you,” pursued the first comer; 
“and if you consent to the proposition I mean to 
make, I will pay you liberally. I think there is room 
upon your seat for two men.” 

I replied that we could make room. 

“Then,” said he, “I'll tell you what my proposi- 
tion is. You shall suffer yourself to be blindfolded, 
you shall take a seat upon your box, and you shall 
allow my companion to take the reins. You shall not 
remove the bandage from your eyes until you have 
permission so to do, and you shall ask no questions. 
What say you ?” 

The individual who thus spoke was a young man, 
very well dressed; and though he bore himself with 
the air of a gentleman, yet I could see that he was 
inclined to fast living and dissipation. His companion 
was of a different cast—short, stout, poorly dressed, 
and evidently a cracksman. 

Had I spoken from my first impulse, I should have 
refused to listen to the proposition ; but upon second 





thought I changed my mind. 


There was a spice of adventure in the prospect, 
which suited me ; and, moreover, I am free to confess 
that I wanted the money. 

“T will pay you liberally,” added the applicant, 
when he saw me hesitate; “and I furthermore assure 
you that no harm shall come to you.” 

It was not of myself that I was now thinking, for 
I was not much used to fear; but should I allowa 
stranger to drive my horse? Why not? I was to 
ride by his side, and I could quickly throw the 
bandage from my eyes should he abuse the noble 
animal. 

“ Well, sir,” I said, “ what will you pay?” 

“Tf you are true—if you hold your tongue, and 
keep the bandage on until you have permission to 
remove it, I will give you five pounds.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” said I; “but beforo we start I 
have a remark to make. If I think there is either 
danger to myself or to my horse, I shall be very apt 
to let you know it.” 

“You need have no fears in that direction,” he re- 
plied. “My man is used to the reins, and he will 
drive very carefully.” 

Without further remark, I allowed them to bind a 
large silk ’kerchief about my eyes, after which I 
climbed to my seat. The cracksman was soon by my 
side, with the reins in his hand, his master having 
ensconced himself inside. Once or twice my horse 
hesitated, and once he fairly stopped, upon hearing 
the strange voice and feeling the strange hand; but 
a word from me quickly set him right. 

I think we had ridden half a mile, when tlie cab 
stopped, and the gentleman got out from the inside. 
I heard him rapidly ascend a few steps; I heard 
what sounded like the turning of a key, and the 
shooting of a bolt; I heard a door opened and closed. 
It scemed a long time that I sat there by the side of 
the cracksman in silence, though I suppose it was 
really not more than five minutes. I was strongly 
tempted to open a conversation with my companion, 
just to pass away the time; but I remembered my pro- 
mise, and resolved to keep it. 

By and by I heard the door opened, and the sound 
of a man’s feet upon the steps; but the movement was 
not a free or active one. The tread was slow and 
heavy, as though the man bore some weighty burden 
in his arms. Nor was I mistaken ; for when he reached 
the pavement my companion leaped down from the 
box, and I could easily distinguish that they were 
lifting something into the cab—something which one 
man could not easily handle. And one other thing 
I noticed: the fumes of chloroform were very palpable. 
Icould not be mistaken. I had smelled it so much in 
the hospital at Calcutta, that I detectedit very quickly. 
What were my thoughts as the cracksman resumed 
his seat by my side and started-on, I cannot tell; for 
I thought a great many things in a very short time. 
On we went, through many streets, and around many 
corners; and when we stopped again it seemed as 
though we had ridden over most of the city. We 
had been in some harrow, dirty streets, as I could tell 
by the echo from the close walls and by the run of the 
wheels ;and we had been in some wide ones. As 
near as I. could judge, we had been three-quarters of 
an hour from our first stopping-place;and I knew 
that we were close to the river, as I could tell by the 
sound of plashing oars and voices of the boatmen. My 
companion again leaped down, and assisted his master 
in lifting the burden from the cab. 

“You may help me up the steps,” I heard the gen- 
tleman say; and presently afterwards I could detect 
that they were bearing their load across a side-walk. 
The temptation was strong, and I could not resist it. 
With a quick movement of my left hand I raised the 
bandage from my eyes. We were in a dark, narrow 
street, where the fog was still thick and heavy; but a 
neighbouring gas-light enabled me to see the two men 
bearing something up a short flight of steps—something 
which looked very much like a female, if I might 
judge by the habiliments. 

A door was opened, and an old woman, with a 
candle in her hand, made her appearance. The young 
man bore his burden into the hall, and the cracksmaa 
turned back toward the street. I knew that he re- 
garded me sharply as he resumed his seat by my side, 
but he could detect nothing out of the way. 

He took the reins from my hands and drove off, 
and at the end of half an hour of so he stopped, and 
told me that I might remove the bandage. I did so, 
and found myself at my old stand. 

We proceeded to the nearest lamp, where he 
paid me the price agreed upon, after which he re- 
marked that he might have occasion for my services 
again. 

7 You will find it for your interest,” he added, ‘to 
keep perfectly silent about this.” 

I did not tell him how lightly I held this implied 
threat, but gave him to understand that he would 
find me at my post when hée wanted me. 

It was an hour past midnight when my horse had 





been stalled and fed; and as I sought my lodgings my 


—— 
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mind was busy with the events of the night, and the 
conviction was forced upon me that I had been lend- 
ing my aid to the accomplishment of some evil 
work. 

On the following mérning, at a later hour than 
usual, I was at my stand, where I remained until four 
o'clock in the afternoon without earning a penny. 
Before taking my horse home to give him his supper, 
I thought I would drop into a neighbouring taproom, 
and drink a pot of ale. 

A man, in a fine suit of very, was standing at the 
bar, and as I called for my e'e he turned towards me. 
His countenance was families. 

“Mark Dunner!” he cris, putting out his hand, 
“is this you?” 

I quickly recognized him. Tt was Tom Gasson. 
We had been comrade soldiers in India, and during 
the latter part of. the war with the Sikhs we had been 
orderlies together in attendance rpon General Sir 
Charles Copeland. We shook hanje most cordially, 
and after the first impulsive salatathws we retired to 
a side-table, there to drink our ale, ard talk over old 
affairs. I had been wounded at Googerat, and there 
Tom and I had eseparated, and I had not seen him 
since until now. What was he doing in London? I 
asked. 

“T am still in Sir Charles’ service,” he told me. 

“What!” I cried. “Is Sir Charles Copeland in 
wondon? Really, I should like to see him. I thiok 
he would welcome an old soldier who had followed 
him through so many perils.” 

“ Of course he would, Mark; but you must wait a 
while, for, just at this time, he is in trouble—ah! a 
teruible trouble, old boy.” 

“ What is it, Tom?” 

“Tt is something that strikes home to his heart. A 
maiden whom he loved as he loved his own life, has 
been mercilessly torn away from him.” 

“How? When?” I asked. 

“Ah, my boy, we don’t know how; but she has 
been missing since last night; and I have been to 
Scotland-yard to start more of the police on the 
search.” 

“Who was she? What was she?” I eagerly in- 

uired. 
bar Why, bless me,” said Tom, “you seem to be 
startled. You look paler than you did at Googerat.” 

“Never mind my looks. ‘Tell me of this girl. 
Perhaps I can help you.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Will you tell me?” 

“Certainly,” replied Tom, setting down his glass. 
“She was Sir Charles’ niece and ward, and her name 
was Clara Copeland, only child of the baronet’s 
brother. She was an heiress, too.” 

“Has Sir Charles any suspicions of the guilty 
party ?” I asked. 

“ T don’t know,” answered Tom. “He may have ;- 
but he keeps them to himself, or, at any rate, he basn’t 
said anything to me about them.” 

After some further conversation the conviction was 
strong within me that I had unwittingly helped in the 
abduction of the baronet’s ward; and I told Tom that 
I must see his master. 

“Tt is not impossible,” said I, “ that I may be able to 
help in this matter. At all events, I can try.” 

The valet did not need much urging. He was 
ready to conduct me to the baronet at once. Sol 
took my horse to the stable, and when I had fed him 
I returned to the tap-room, where Tom was waiting 
for me. We went out together, and having called a 
cab, we were whirled away, and set down before a 
stately mansion which we entered by a side passage. 
I was left alone for a short time ; and when ‘l’om came 
back he informed me that his master was anxious to 
see me. 

I found Sir Charles to be the same noble-looking, 
frank-faced man as in past years; only there was 
more silver in his hair, and his strong features were 
shadowed by grief. He was glad to see me, and called 
me as familiarly by name as though I had been his 

ual. 

“‘ Mark,” he said, after I had taken a seat, “you 
will excuse me if I omit ceremony, and hurry on to 
the business which brought you here. .My valet tells 
me that you may help me to find my niece. If you 
can do so, you may name your own reward.” 

I was determined to proceed carefully, for I would 
not raise hopes which I could not answer with suc- 
cess. 

“Tam not sure,” I replied, “ that I can help you at 
all; but I may be able to do it. Your niece was taken 
away——” 

“Last night,” said the baronet, interrupting me. 
“She was my ward—the only child of my brother 
—a lovely, precious being, who had become all in all 
tome. If I do not find her, there will be no more joy 
fcr me in this world!” 

“Have you any suspicions?” I askcd. “Do you 
think of any one who could have had an object in 
taking her away?” 


Sir Charles arose and walked to the window, and as 
he returned he motioned for ‘Tom to leave the room. 

“ Mark Dunner, why do you ask me that question ? 
Is it from mere curiosity, or have you a reason for it?” 

““T have the best of reasons, Sir Charles.” 

“ And,” pursued the baronet, looking me steadily in 
the face, “I know I can trust you, for you are a true 
and brave man. Still, I have a caution to give. 
Should nothing come of this, you are never to mention 
to any human being the suspicions I may shadow 
forth.” 

I told Sir Charles that he might depend upon me. 

“Then,” he resumed, “I will give you a bit of 
family history. George Copeland was my younger 
brother. His wife died three years after her marriage, 
leaving one child. George survived her only five 
years, and when he died he left his child in my 
charge. A sweet, precious child, was Clara Copeland, 
and I loved her as though she had been my own. Be- 
sides my brother, I had one sister, who married a naval 
officer of the name of Orton, by whom’she had a son, 
who was called William. My brother left a very large 
property, amounting to more than a hundred thousand 
pounds, and by his will he bequeathed it as follows :— 
It was all to go to his daughter when she reached the 
age of nineteen years; but in the event of her dying 
before that time, the bulk of the fortune was to fall 
to William Orton, the son of his sister. Clara, if 
living, will be nineteen in a very few months. 
William Orton, who is nearly six years her senior, has 
sought her hand, but she would not listen to his suit. 
She did not love him ; and, moreover, she had reason 
to believe that his character was not of the best kind. 
Thus you will see that Orton has had two chances in 
view for coming into possession of my brother's pro- 

erty.” 

“Ts William Orton in London ?” I asked. 

“T am not sure,” replied the baronet. “ Tom is 
confident that he saw him in Finsbury Square the day 
before yesterday; but I had supposed that he was in 
Portsmouth.” 

* William Orton is about four-and-twenty ?” said I, 
interrogatively; “tall, of good figure, with dark, 
curling hair, rathera heavy moustache, very bright 
eyes, a voice naturally low and soft, generally bearing 
himself with a free and reckless air ?” 

“You have hit him exactly,” returned Sir Charles. 

“One question more,” I added. “ What is his 
character ?” 

“T fear itis not good,” said the baronet, shaking 
his head. 

Without further delay, I.gave a clear and detailed 
account of my adventure of the preceding night; and 
when I had concluded, Sir Charles started from his 
chair with clasped hands. 

“It was Clara! It was Clara! I amsure of it!” 
he cried. “Ob, the: villain must not succeed. We 
must find her at once,, Have you any idea of the 
locality of the house where you left her?” 

“Not the least,” I answered. 

“ Have you any idea of the route you took ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Merciful heavens! Something must be done. Can 
you suggest anything ?” 

“T think,”@aid I, “that I can find that house this 
very night. I still own the horse that bore me 
through the wilds of the Punjaub, and I believe he 
will carry me over that same track to-night that 
he took last night.. At all events that is our best 
chance.” 

“ Has your horse been on any other route since ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then 1'll pit him against one half the policemen 
of London. By my life, Mark, we'll try the experi- 
ment; and let it be as soon as possible. Oh, you 
cannot know how anxious I am!” 

After some reflection I suggested the following 
arrangement: I would be at my usual stand, pear 
Blackfriars Bridge, and when .it was fairly dark, Sir 
Charles and his valet, with such other help as he 
might sclect, should. meet.me there. This suited 
the baronet; and shortly afterwards I hurried away 
to attend to my share of the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

It was past sundown when I had eaten my supper ; 
and when I reached the stand with my cab it was 
half-past eight. In half an hour Sir Charles and Tom 
made their appearance, having left their carriage, in 
charge of two policemen, a short distance behind, My 
plan was to arrange matters just as they had been 
arranged on the previous night; so I had the baronet 
get into the cab, while Tom mounted by my side and 
took the reins. The éemen were to take the 
carriage and follow us. After we had started Tom 
sought to open a conversation, bat I thought we had 
better keep silent. 

“ If we would have the horse repeat the jaunt of 
last night,” said [, ‘we must give him every help.” 

Tom saw the force of my reasoning, and remained 
silent. My horse was allowed to pick his own way, 
and he did it without much faltering. Once or twice 








he hesitated, as on the previous occagion . 
wor from me reassured him, Thug 4 ee 
some ten minutes, or more, whon the horse 
a an awl building, im a dark, dirty striet, Sip 
harles lea: out from the : 
ae whies: cab, and asked if thas 

“No,” said I, “ this is the 
ag up.” , ee whens fia lady was 

‘om got down, under my directio 
the steps to the door of the house, pare nee pr nied 
and helped his master back into the cab, siter whe? 
he resumed his seat by my side, 

Again we started, with the reins evenly held, and 
my horse went on without faltering—on thro 
narrow, crooked streets—around man corners— 
times trotting, and sométimes w ng al ys 
length he stopped again ; and this time I was the first 
to leap to the pavement, for I recognised the hor 
into which I had seen the female carried. We waited 
until the two policemen came up; and after a hurried 
consultation one of them led the way up the steps, and 
rapped upon the door. In a little while the door wig 
opened by an old woman, who sought to leap back and 
shut us out when she saw us; but the officer yvas tog 
quick foy her. She was seized, and threatened with 
& severe penalty if she made any noise. 

“We are officers, my good woman ; and if you know 
ormdg brs off, you'll keep quiet and answer me, 

e’re after the you who 
last night.” = et 

The woman protested that no young lad 
brought there. ® ee ee 

“Very well,” said the policeman ; “we'll take your 
lamp, and satisfy ourselves; and if you hayé any doors 
that are locked, you can open them for us, or you can 
leave them for us to open.” 

At this point Sir Charles whispered to one of the 
officers that he would rather the woman should net be 
arrested, as he did not wish to have the affair made 
public if it could possibly be avoided, : 

“Look ’e,” continued the policeman, giving the 
woman @ shake, “I know you very well. Don't you 
remember Inspector Rawlings? Didn’t I pick you up 
in Church Lane not many monthsago, eh p I tell ye, 
my fine woman, you'd better look sharp, or you'll find 
yourself picked up again. Now who leads the way, 
youorl? Speak quick.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the woman, trembling perceptibly, 
“T haven’t had any hand in this. ’Tisn’t my house, 
thisisn’t. A girl was brought here: but I had nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘Lead us to her,” returned Rawlings, “and if wo 
find her safe and well, you shall go clear.” 

“D’ye mean it, sir?” 

“ Yes.” ‘ 

“Then come along, and be quick; fer the maa 
oe her here may be back before a grea 
while.” 

The woman led the way to an upper chamber in the 
back part of the house, where the lady Clara Cope 
land, pale and shivering, was found. 

She was first clasped in her uncle's embrace, and 
then borne down té the street; and placed in the cat- 
riage. When she reached her home, she had but 
meagre story to tell. 

On the previous evening, while standing upon the 
doorstep, a man sprang forward and seized her, and 
stopped her mouth and nose with a napkin saturated 
with chloroform. 

Before she could cry out her senses were gone, and 
when consciousness returned, she found herself alone 
in the chamber from which we had rescued her. She 
had not seen William Orton, though she firmly be 
lieved that he was at the bottom of the foul plot. 

Clara was stiil very weak from the effects of 
chloroform, but her guardian knew how to over 
come that, and on the following day she wes quile 
well. 

Two days after this, Iaspector Rawlings brought 
word to Sir Charles that William Orton had been 
London, lurking about the gambling-houses ; but that 
he had that morning taken his departure for Ports 
mouth. MALL ey 

I will only add, that I went to live with Sir 
Charles, where Tom and myself had things pretly 
much our own way. 

In less than a year Clara. was married to ~~ 
whom she had loved for a long tithe; and Iam t 
to confess that both Tom andI drank a great deal 
wine on the occasion. sy Indi; 

William Orton, when last heard of, was in 400 + 
but whether he is now living or dead, I cannot “ 
I can only pledge my word that there is no dange 
of his ever showing his face in London a R 


—_—————— 
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Tue Emperor MAXmMILiay AND THE INDIANS ot 
Accounts from Mexico state that 4 ‘epi 
Kika Indians were expected in the 
the end of January. ‘This tribe took refuge a 
United States on the Mexican territory abou! 
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. and some difficulties having arisen as to 
ounal - country they are to occupy, their chiefs 
ave resolved to appeal to the Emperor Maximilian in 
person. The deputation; which consists of six of the 
incipal chiefs, had already arrived at Monterey, 
ie they received assistance to enable them to con- 
tinue their journey. These men are tattooed in red 
and green; their heads are decked with feathers; on 
their eboulders they wear the skins of animals, and 
their necks and arms are covered with coloured beads. 
On being presented to General Lopez at Monterey, 
the principal one said, “Our hearts are joyous at 
meeting you; the Great Spirit has created this land 
to be yours; the Kikapoas are your brothets, and ask 
you for & portion.” He then showed to the general a 
wedal bearing the effigy of Louis XV., which, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the tribe, had becn given 
toone of his ancestors by the Marquis de Montcalm, 
the last French governor of Canada. 

Cosrtxy Retics.—We give the following examples 
as illustrations of the-Jarge sums paid for relics. 
The ivory chain which Gustavus Vasa received from 
the town of Lubeck was sold in 1823 for the sum of 
58,000 florins, .not far short of £6,000 During the 

of the remains of Abclard and Heloise to 
the Petits Augustins, an Englishman offered 100,000 
francs (£4,000) for one of the teeth of Heloise. Lord 
Shaftesbury paid,in 1816, for a tooth of Sir Isaac 
Newton £730. In 1820, the head of Descartes was 
absolutely “ given away,” as the phrase is, at the sale 
of Dr. Sourmon’s cabinet, for 99 francs. Voltaire’s 
cave was sold in Paris for 500 francs (£20); Rous- 
sean’s waistcoat for 949 francs, and his copper watch 
for 500. Kant’s wig -brought only 200 francs, 
whereas the wig of Sterne fetched in London 200 
guineas, The hat worn by Napoleon at Eylau was, 
in 1835, carried off by M. Lacroix, from thirty-two 
competitors, for the sum of 1920 francs, about £77 ; 
while Sir Francis Burdett paid £500 for the two pens 
used in the signature of the treaty of Amiens. 

































WORK WITH AN AIM 


Aut persons should have an aim in life. Fartoomany 
there are who either have no definite object in view to 
attain unto in the future of their lives, or else are 
pursuing their course with a listlessness or with an 
entire want of earnestness that will for ever forbid 
the accomplishment of their purposes or the success- 
ful issue of their plans. 

Life was given to man both to enjoy and to im- 
prove, Now the truest enjoyment is found in the 
doing, or in the consciousness of having done, a noble 
action, and the truest improvement is such as will ad- 
nit of the performance by its subject of the greatest 
i of worthy acts that he can be made capable 

oing. 

When we perform such deeils as these we avail our- 
selves of the best opportunities given us to promote 
our own happiness, and, whether they be those of love 
or of duty, the doing of these acts will increase our 
enjoyment of life in just that degree in which they 
ate praiseworthy or truly noble and right. In short, 
we can find the greatest amount of happiness in doing 
$00d, and the greatest amount of good can be done 
culy by our improving upon the advantages and 
cultivating the powers of mind or body which God 

given us, 

_ And this latter object of improvement, and through 
itthe accomplishment of good, and consequent happi- 
4uess to ourselves and others, can best be secured to us 
when we have a definite object ef pursuit in life. So 
“onvinced are we of this fact that we believe the 
 “pposite to be also true—that, of all the sources of 

tent and unhappiness existing in the world, 
that of an aimless life is one of the most prolific of 


































We say, therefore, that we, should work for a pur- 
Pose, and, further, that we should work in earnest. 
ving found.a work to do, we should tlien do it with 
cut whole might, and the greatest incentive for us to 
this is its absolute necessity, if we would insure 


Success is the standard by , which the talents, the 

nents, or the influence ofa mais weighed, and the 

re With which he pursues an object or aim 

g), ueasure of his success in life. For certain it 

he who is most truly in earnest is ever the 

pag Successful, and that the person who re- 

fom te, ve his might has turned away for 

"n the golden grasp of fortune or the pleasing 
t fame, 


Py behoves all men, therefore, to be in earnest in all 
som gee And to no class of persons 
0 

Mm gma of our las ve dag import than to the 
and brothers, see to it that you both 

a et yy aim, and work in earnest! Oh, there is 
TOW and in, (e, TSHE noble ‘work that awaits us both 
the grand future of our lives, which may 
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be worthily done by us if we but will doit. Let us 
awake, then, to the battle. ‘I'he din of the conflict is 
all about us. The bugle’s notes are calling us to the 
fray. Why sit we here all the day idle? Let us up 
and be doing, and that quickly and well. Ay, let us 
work for something and work earnestly—let that 
something be the good aud happiness of mankind ; 
and, when the sunset time of our life shall eome, the 
bright, peaceful clouds that shall spot here and there 
the ethereal blue of our life-horizon shall al’ be 
touched and gilded as it were by the beautiful warm 
light of the sun of our life’s success and happiness, 
for the victory—our victory—of earnestness and truth 
shall have been for ever won. W. C. B. 





INCONSTANCY. 





Ir was a very pretty sight. The sun was sinking 
behind the blue hills, and shed a halo of departing 
light around the two figures who walked arm in arm. 
One was a little, fragile being, and contrasted well 
with the dark, handsome man at her side. A coquet- 
tish light gleamed in her eye, sometimes supplanted 
by a look of tenderness. She listened to his words. 

“T have been patiently waiting, dearest, for the past 
month, and you cannot give me an answer yet.” 

The tone was half petulant, half pleading, and he 
bowed his head to catch her response. 

“You know just how the matter stands, Horace; 
ray father would be angry if he knew I countenance 
your visits without his knowledge; I fear you must go 
without a decided answer.” 

“ Come, come, that’s a pretty dismissal,” he returned, 
much in the way he would have petted a wayward 
child, “‘ but I must have a decided answer, little one, 
before I sail. It would grieve me sorely to leave you, 
with no claim on your thoughts.” 

“There's papa’s bell ringing—I must say good- 
b e.” 


He took the little hand that had rested so trustingly 
on his arm, just once pressed his lips to her pure brow, 
and was gone. 

“I'm coming, father,” she cried, and met him as he 
came out to take his usual evening walk. 

The sun had just gone down, but still it was 
light, and the stars were beginning to peep forth. It 
was a night of calm, quiet splendour,‘and they walked 
up and down, enjoying it silently. At length Mr. 
Priestly spoke : 

“ Lily, my child, I saw a stranger with you to-day. 
Tell me all you know of him.” 

She told him, though timidly, at first, how she had 
been riding alone one day, when he met her, and asked 
in the most gentlemanly way to be allowed to walk 
his horse by her sie; how she had met. him often 
since; that she had grown to look for his presence, to 
dread his absence. 

‘Don’t be angry, papa,” she continued. 
to tell you long ago, but was too timid,” 

“TI thought I had my child's full confidence; but 
let the past sleep. You may tell Mr. Russell to call 
on me, and I will decide whether he is a suitable friend 
for my little daughter or not.” 

They talked a little longer, and arother good-night 
kiss was pressed on her brow, and she went to her 
own room. 

But the maiden rested not, her anxious little head 
until a few lines were written to inform her lover of 
the success of her intercession, ready to be sent in the 
morning. 

Mr. Russell had intended to Ieaye England for 
Havanna, but he delayed his departure, and time passed 
almost without his cognizance. At length, after con- 
stant importunity, Mr. Priestly gave his rather reluc- 
tant consent to their engagement. Then Horace 
sailed, and after a quick voyage returned to claim the 
hand of his betrothed; and thus the beautiful Lily 
Priestly became the bride of Horace Russell. Impor- 
tant business again called him away, and he left 
his cherished flower in'the safe keeping of her long- 
tried friend. 


Another scene presents itself. Itisa grand gala 
night in one of the palatial residences that grace a dis- 
tant city. Most gorgeously furnished rooms these are, 
dear reader, in which we will wander awhile, Itis a 
place of marvellous beauty. Bright jets of glowing 
light display loveliness everywhere. Pier-glasses, 
reaching from ceiling to floor, reflect again what is 
already so matchless. Bronzes, statuary, paintings of 
the old and new masters, and choice ornaments, per- 
fect the scene. And then further off, where the sound 
of the music is lulled by the distance, and where it 
falls sweetest, is the loveliest spot of all. Here, those 
entwined in the rosy meshes of Cupid come, and weary 
ones, heated ‘in the dance, cool their feverish pulses 
among so much refinement and quietude. Blooming 
flowers grow there in most luxuriant beauty ; roses, 


“JT wanted 





whose blushes rival the beauties who bend over them; 





mignonette, modest violets, and pure white japonicas, 
in short. every plant that can grow in hothouse beds 
here sends out its fragrance, and seemingly invites 
loiterers to its presence. And gushing jets of pure 
water, too, ever throw out their cooling influence ox 
all around. The guests are coming in quickly, but 
none have yet penetrated ‘its shades. Let us go out 
again. 

There is a stir at the door now, and the hostess 
warmly welcomes the new comers, one, a beauteous 
dark-eyed girl, whose regal form is draped in raiment 
that sets forth to perfection her matchless splendour, 
and her mother, whose smile and voice are well-nigh 
heavenly. She is one who is in the world, but not of 
the world. The gaieties of life present no charms to 
her, but her daughter must not bloom unseen, and she 
attends with all a mother’s deepest affection. 

The rooms are crowded ; the last carriage has just 
rolled to the door, and two gentlemen of aristocratic 
bearing alight. 

“We are late, Horace, but I think welcome, never- 
theless.” 

And truly they were. Festivity was at its height, 
but they soon found places in the gay circle, and all 
went merry as a marriage-bell. 

“Have you seen any one to please your fastidious 
taste, here, to-night? ” 

“Yes, one. Who is that very brilliant lady, with 
the crimson flowers in her dress and hair?” 

“ Oh, that is Miss Isabelle Montcalm. I danced the 
last set with her.” : 

“ Were you not enchanted ?” 

“Not at all, I can assure you; I admire much more 
that little creature by her side, Miss Addie Simmons; 
the dark one has too much of the stand-off-if-you- 
please manner, to suit me. See Layton talking with 
her now; he looks like a subject petitioning his 

ueen.” ; 

“Just the hauteur I admire above all things,” the 
other returned, and after a moment’s pause, added, 
“Introduce me, will you? ” 

To the little one?” 

“Pshaw, no! one head is quite filled with her 
already; you would be jealous.” 

Through the gentleman of the house they obtained 
the coveted introduction. Horace Russell, for it was 
he, bowed low. He asked the pleasure of Isabelle’s 
hand in the waltz that was forming ; and soon alter 
they found their way to the nook I have so imperfectly 
described. 

Long they lingered, for the stillness was seduc- 
tive, aud quickly sped the swift-footed hours. The 
wily charmer knew well the proud heart that beat in 
the fair girl’s bosom, and well did he use his power. 
He was startled at times with the depth of expression 
that gleamed in her luminous eyes; her thoughts 
enchanted him, and there were aspirations and feel- 
ings freely breathed forth that told the nobility of 
her soul. He found, indeed, that the pear] within was 
even more precious than the casket. 

He lingered by her side until the guests began to 
depart, placed more carefully her wrappings around 
her, and asked that the very agreeable acquaintance 
already begun might be continued. With al! a son’s 
tenderness he assisted her mother to her carriage, and 
bowed with all a cavalier’s grace as they thanked him 
for his kindness. 

His ride home was a silent one. His companion 
understood his mood well, and left him undisturbed. 
A quiet “ good-night” was returned at the door of 
their rooms, and Horace locked himself within, to 
think. ‘ 

“ Quite a contrast to the other, by Jove!” he said, 
bitterly, and he drew his wife’s miniature from its 
resting-place and viewed it. “Isee plainly enough 
now that I never loved that child. My fancy was 
stirred, nothing more. She could never make me 
feel as that one has to-night.” 

He considered himself the soul of manliness and 
honour, but his feelings went out in conscious aban- 
donment towards the one he had just left, regardless 
of tlie stern facts which conscience whispered. 

Wild, surging thoughts rushed through his brain ; 
first, “She must be mine,” was the thought. Then 
came the memory of the fair one far away, all his 
own. Long, long he pondered, and then, with a 
muttered imprecation, he ground the miniature be- 
neath his heel, saying: 

“ She shall never bind me!” 

His face told his resolve, without aught else; and 
forcing back every good emotion, he fell asleep in 
very weariness, murmuring the name of his en- 
chantress. 

A few nights after he met Miss Moutcalm again. 
She was even more charming t« :.is senses than before, 
and his blind passion found food «nly in her presence. 
And she, all: unconscious of *is cueracter, was learning 
daily to look up to him inall things; she sang only 
the sougs he admired, wore only what pleased his 
taste, and looked to him for all approbation and 

praise. 
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With Mrs. Montcalm he failed somewhat in his 
arts. She did not always like his manner; there was 
sometimes a shade upon his brow which she feared 
innocence could not asseciate with. Religion was 
unknown to him, and he was ill at ease when the 
subject was broached. She saw that her child was 
daily becoming a part of that man—ay, becoming his 
second self, as far as her guileless soul would per- 
mit. He attended her at operas, balls, places of 
pleasure of every kind. He was the first to know, 
almost by intuition, her slightest wish, and he ren- 
dered her all ¢hese delicate attentions that so un- 
consciously pave a way for affection to show itself. 

But he could not win such a coveted prize without 
opposition. One suitor, in particular, offered to Isa- 
belle services quite as valuable and delicate as his 
own. Sinclair Layton was in every way worthy, but 
it only aroused the demon in Russell's soul, and he 
determined to win or die. They did not hide their 
feelings; angry discussions and marked contempt 
characterized their actions toward each other, while 
neither would disclose the cause. 

“Whom do you expect this evening, Isabelle?” 
asked Mrs. Montcalm, as her daughter entered her 
room. 

“ Mr. Russell, mamma.” 

‘* My child, I do not like that man. He may be all 
he scems, yet my heart misgives me. May the Father 
of the fatherless guide you in your choice! But there 
is the bell. Give my respects to Mr. Russell. I trust 
I am judging harshly.” 

Isabelle pressed a warm kiss of affection upon 
her mother’s brow, and then went down to meet the 
visitor. 

With music and pleasant conversation the evening 
sped by quickly. ‘they began to talk on more serious 
matters after a while, and at length Russell broached 
the subject nearest his thoughts, and asked for her 
hand. 

Did no thought of another eve such as this sweep 
through his brain, as he slipped a brilliant diamond 
ring on her finger, and pressed the first kiss on her 
lips ? 

He had successfully urged her to keep their engage- 
ment secret, as he feared her mother’s prejudice, and 
Layton’s open wrath. He was in the zenith of earthly 
happiness; but he had sown the wind, and would 
soon reap the whirlwind. 

” * 7 7 7 

The fair, frail blossom far away was withering fast. 
A crushed miniature was all that remained of her in 
Russell’s memory, and he had crushed the heart 
quite as effectually, by his prolonged absence and 
silence. At last she received a paper with the notice 
of her husband’s death underlined, and, soon after, a 
letter, purporting to be the last he had ever written. 

It was « beautiful letter, breathing love and faith in 
every line. 

It told her to go on in the path of duty, to soothe 
her father’s footsteps to the grave, and not to grieve 
for the writer, who, ere she received it, would be 
sleeping far away. 

Her heart was well-nigh broken; almost ia vain 
did her loving father offer consolation ; but at last she 
rallied, and moved about again with a white face and 
a chastened smile. 

“Father, 1 would like to see his grave once, and 
then die.” 

Her slightest wish was law, and they prepared to 
sail. She bore the voyage well, the desire to kneel by 
his side even in death, supported her, and she landed, 
weak but hopeful. The advertisement was very imper- 
fect, not mentioning where his body was interred, and 
they instituted inquiry, but at first without success. 

““My daughter, you confine yourself too closely to 
your room; let me get a box in the theatre, and we 
will hear Rachel.” 

The box was engaged, and languidly she waited 
for the curtain to rise. Rachel came forth, brilliant 
as usual, and almost matchless ; her theatrical triumphs 
were ringing everywhere, and they could not praise 
her too highly. Bouquets were flung from every 
side, with many a glittering bauble pendant. In the 
middle of the second act the box opposite was 
occupied. Many a lorgnette was levelled that way, 
notwithstanding the attractions of the stage. Iily 
looked, too; long and earnestly her gaze was riveted ; 
and then, convulsively clutching her father’s arm, she 
murmured hoarsely,— 

‘Father, look, look! the very face and form! It 
must be him!” 

She leaned forward, in her agitation regardless of 
all else. Mr. Priestly was powerfully agitated, for 
he feared reason would leave its throne; but he com- 
manded his voice to say,— 

“My darling child, pray be calm; shall we go 
now?” 

She gave oue more searching glance opposite, as if 
to be satisfied, and, drawing her cloak closer on her 
shoulders, with a firm step she left the theatre; she 
was a child before, but now a woman. 








She saw it all; he had tired of her, had seen and 
loved the brilliant, beauteous creature whe now sat by 
his side, and had invented this strategy to completely 
deceive her. 

Why did she not go mad, with so many raging 
thoughts swelling her bosom? What right had that 
woman to be there? Why should she sit by his side, 
listen to his voice, feel bis soft breath on her cheek, 
and receive that attention which should be her own ? 
But she mentally vowed that the deceived one should 
be no longer deceived; she would expose his infidelity 
and wickedness, though it cost her life. Her father 
spoke : 

“My childa——” * 
“Do not be alarmed, my father;~God has given me 
strength in my hour of need.” 

They talked of the wonderful event that had so 
marked that evening as they drove home, and Lily 
parted from her father without disclosing any of the 
hidden sorrow that well-nigh burned out her life. She 
had a severe trial to bear, a bitter cross to take up— 
desertion and loneliness. 

Their coachman had been instructed to follow Rus- 
sell to the lady’s residence ; and the next morning he 
drove to the door with Lily, and the deceived maiden 
and deserted wife met. 

Calmly Isabelle listened to the strange tale, and dis- 
passionately heard all that proved her lover to be 
perjured and false. And then as sisters they rea- 
soned how they might punish him without injuring 
themselves. ] 

* . * » * * 

Russell sat in his apartments, lazily enjoying a 
fragrant Havanna, when a perfumed billet was handed 
him. 

“Your wife desires an interview at Miss Isabelle 
Montcalm’s residence immediately. 

“ Lrty Russew.” 


He gazed at it until his very eye-strings felt as 
though they would break. All motion was suspend- 
ed, and he sat fora time speechless and still. He 
arose at length, as if shaking off a hideous night- 
mare; andin a short time had departed by railway, 
far away from the scene of his anticipated joy. 

They waited, but he came not. Isabelle deter- 
mined to say nought to her mother of Horace Rus- 
sell’s history, and with @ slightly altered face and 
manner she went on her daily way. Lily was called 
to bear another heartrending trial, in the death of 
her only parent, and then took up her abode in the 
house of her friend. Mrs. Montcalm never knew her 
real position, but was glad of her society as an early 
friend of her daughter’s. Isabelle again went out 
into company. Her trial was so light in comparison 
with that of the fair one who secluded herself from 
the world, that she could only be thankful for her 
escape. 

Layton continued his attentions more sedulously 
than ever; she saw now his high worth in comparison 
with the serpent who had beguiled her, and when he 
asked for her love she gaveit tohim. He knew of her 
previous engagement, but it mattered not; and again 
she was betrothed. 

E. G. 








A QuEEn’s REVENGE.—Now the queen was known 
to all to be a resolute determined woman. She was 
learned, could read and write Persian and Arabic, 
was a princess of Delhi by birth and a queen dy mar- 
riage—was such a woman to allow a base-born slave 
to step between her and her lord, she being the 
mother of the king’s children? When she once ex- 
pressed a desire for anything, she always got it, no 
matter whoopposed: If it was not granted at once, 
she neither eat nor drank till either the request was 
granted, or at least a solemn promise was made to 
grant it. But she was wise, too, and never injured 
the kingdom by her demands. Sole lord of the king's 
heart, mother of his children, was she to allow a rival 
to carry off his affections fromher? Certainly not. 
The attendant in question, I forget her name, was one 
afternoon sleeping soundly, fatigued by exercise, and 
overcome by the sultriness of the day. The apart- 
ment in which she slept was at the end of a gallery 
leading from the queen’s private rooms to those of 
public reception. The queen accidentally passed by, 
and saw her there asleep. The attendant was a 
handsome girl, full grown, with a fine figure, and 
through some accident had never been married. It 
was whispered in the palace that she would one day 
be mother of a royal child, whether truly or falsely I 
do not know. The queen passed on ard said nothin 
till she came to her own apartment. She then calle 
to her one of her most trusted servants—an old wo- 
man who had been with her from her maidenhood, 
who had come with her from Delhi. How the thi 
was managed afterwards I do not know, but soon al 
the palace was in an uproar, roused by the screams of 
the attendant who had been sleeping a few minutes 
before, dreaming, perhaps, of the affection of a king. 


| or eight miles ; 








She had been sleeping, I heard. with face ang neck 
uncovered, the usual muslin veil being thrown asiq 
in consequence of the heat; .and seme ion of 
fire-work, or explosive substance, had beex let off 8% 
close to her as to burn her’ severely on the facg and 
neck. The queen was very sorry for the pain she 
suffered, and was doing all she could to alleviate it 
when the king came in. A dark scowl was on his 
face. The girl was removed by his orders, in order 
that proper medical aid might be obtained. She was 
long ill. Her beauty was clean gone for ever and 
she was soon forgotten. I do not know what beans 
of her afterwards.—“ Elihu Jan's Story.” By Willian 
Knighton, LL.D. 





RAILWAY ACCOMMODATION IN AMERICA. 


Tue American railway system has now and the 
been held up to the “ Britisher” as an example of per- 
fection. We cut the following from a New York con- 
tempofary; it places matters in a slightly different 
light: “ Considering the fact that the Américans, of 
all people, live the most on railroads, they get the 
least comfort from them. The unpunctuality, irregu- 
larity, want of regard to the public convenience, dis- 
comfort, and lack of speed, on a great number of our 
American railroads, is a disgrace to any civilized 
country. 

“ It might be supposed, that of all communitiesin the 
world, the merchants of a city like New York, mpid 
and enterprising, to whom time is everything, would 
secure speed above all in their means of communics- 
tion. And yet we venture to say that scarcely a nil 
road around New York can put a merchant, living 
twenty miles out, in Wall Street, in less time that an 
hour and three quarters—thus compelling him to spend 
three hours and a half on the road every day! How 
long would the London merchants endure such rates 
of travel into the city? Then consider the discom 
fort of our daily trains from and to the city, where i 
could be thoroughly known beforehand how many 
passengers would probably need accommodation; and 
yet how many are forced continually to stand six 




















“ The heating arrangements, too, are the most u- 
wholesome and disagreeable. Sixty passengers 
sbut up in a box, without ventilation, and a great 
stove blazing out heat at each end; but in such a way 
that one’s head is always burning, while the feet 
half-freezing. It is not to be wondered at that doctors 
refer much of our prevalent diphtheria and sore-throat 
and bronchitis to these furnace-boxes. When will 
that benevolent inventor arise who will heat railroad 
cars by steam-pipes beneath the feet, or some similar 
oot Baldo th désagremens, there i h some roads, 

F e these dé: there is, with some 
the leaving the passengers in the upper part of the 
city, three miles from their destination, and letting 
them find their way in the cold to thoir of busi- 
ness; the want, on some roads, of printed labels for 
luggage—leaving a faint chalk mark to determin 
whether a trunk goes a hundred miles one way, ° 
fifty miles the other; the lack of comfortable first~ 
class coupé cars for families tg make long journeys 12, 
and the absence of that very simple English institu 
tion—the “ l-office.” Here, if a lady comes into 
a shop, or if a gentleman wishes to market or make 
purchase, all they can do is to have their parcels 
sent to the express office in the railroad station (as the 
express baggage-room refuses to receive them), and 
there they remain till called for, costing twenty-five 
cents @ parcel for storage, sometimes a8 much 4s the 
package is werth. : 

“In any English railroad-station there is always 
little parcel-office connected with the baggage-r0m, 
where any bundles can be left, and from which oe 
can be obtained by the payment of twopence 7 
It may be urged that these are small matters al, 
great railroad cempanies to look into; but, gabe 
the comfort of life is made up of just these - 
things, and the whole machinery of living in gr 
city like New York ought to be as complete and 
in its working as in any European city. 

eel 

Sxow ox Roors.—The rather heavy falls of s10¥ 
which we have had in the last few weeks have, * 
usual, exhibited some of the weak points in ng A 
rangement and ‘construction of roofs. ~~ 
and low pitches’seem to have their peculiar = a 
If the angle of the roof is very flat, and there ©” 
strong wind, the snow is liable to accumulate pee ra 
side of it to a great depth, while the other 
almost free. This uneven weighting is # severe” 
for some of the slight and badly tied rohit led 
are too often used even for wide spans, and mig 






to serious mischief. If, on the other int the pitch 
is steeper, the snow may rest at ned to shoot 





heavy enough to slide down the su 00 to the 
off in émall avalanches to the gone oes hen 0 















passer-by who is overtaken by one! 
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s parapet instead of an eaves-gutter, the annoyance 
js transferred from the people outside to those inside 
the building, The parapet gets filled up with snow, 
god if there comes @ sudden thaw, it overflows the 
and seaks through the roof and ceiling. Per- 















pe the best way to avoid both these evils is to adopt 
“ the eaves-gutter with an iron railing running along 
it jt, of which there is @ good instance at St. Giles’ 
is National Schools. The railing; the pattern of which 
™ jgrather close, effectually prevents loose slates from 
a5 falling off inte the street, and is a protection to men 
id st work on the roof. Itis not capable of being choked 
9 with snow, like a brick parapet, and yet it dees not 
™ of heavy masses coming down together. It 
breaks them up as: they push their. way through it, 
go that they arrive at the pavement as flakes and dust, 
sod not as an evérwhelming masse@f perhaps half a 
bundred-weight in one lump. 
a pS _ 
" A LION FIGHT IN INDIA. 
* 
, Ax officer of the British army relates the following 
, account of a écene he witnessed while 
BEBE sationed in India, 
€ Business led me to Lucknow, and I carried a letter 
- df introduction to our resident minister, who received 
od pe with great cordiality. \ 
“J suppose,” he said, in the course of conversation, 
he you would like to see the curiosities of the place ?” 
id “]t would afford me much pleasure,” I answered. 
a “Well, then, among other things, you must visit 
% the palace, see the King of Oude, get permission to go 
il through his menagerie, and if you are for- 
“ tunate enough to please his majesty, he may honour 
sna you with'an exhibition of # wild-beast fight.” 
nd “Nothing would please me better, your excellency.” 
” “I will do what I can for ye ocr major; but 
. auch will depend upon yourself ; for though I have 
" the right and power to present you at court, it must 
‘i boas the king wills about the rest. I must tell you, 
Dy to begin with, that I am not in special favour with his 
nd majesty ; ho fears rather than likes me; he naturally 
six views mein the light of a restraint; he governs his 
mbjects, and I in a measure govern him; he cannot 
nD doaltogether as he pleases, because English law bears 
ara ton him through my-office; and exactly in that 
eat degree is the incumbent of that office distasteful to 
ay him. He professes, however, to like Englishmen: in 
fuct, the principal officers of his majesty’s household 
org we British subjects. He is very eccentric, and 
oat loves with great warmth, and hates with great bitter- 
vil) nes; and justas the whim takes him will be your 
vad success or failure.” 
lar He then made me acquainted with the court eti- 
quette of India, and appointed a day for the presenta- 
ds, tin, Among other things, I was to make the king a 
the Present in gold, five or ten mohurs, as a mere 
ng matter of form. “Frese were to be placed on a fine 
si- linen handkerchief, the handkerchief laid on the palm 
for ti my right hand, and the right hand laid in the palm 
ine of my left hand, and in this manner I was to hold 
oF tem forth to his majesty. Should he merely bow, 
ste Without touching them, I was to hope for nothing 
ip, more; but should he approach, smile, place his left 
tu- lund under mine, and touch the gold pieces with hia 
ato Tight, then I was to consider myself in high favour. 
° Of course I waited the eventful moment with 
els god deal of curiosity, and am happy to say I met 
he With ali the success I hoped for. 
nd i the language of a courtier, his majesty was 
ive gnciously pleased to notice mein a kindly manner; 
the ad seeing this, my new friend, the resident, hinted 
tut I was a hunter of some reputation, and a zoologist 
5% some fame. 
ym, “Indeed !” returned his majesty, who spoke English 
eF most as well as his native tongue; “then he must 
ch. Visit my menagerie.” 
for “He will be delighted,” was the answer. 
all, “Perhaps he would like to witness'a fight?” 


Kee majesty could not give him a greater plea- 


eH? 

lar “Then he shall be gratified,” smiled the Indian 
mmareh. “Let me see—this is Friday—say Tuesday 
ttt. I have two famous: lions. \ He shall see them 


Leombat—a rare sight. It-will take three days to 
"pare them, for they must be rendered furious by 
MeiPtived of food and water. So be it on 
be ¥ ext, your excellency. Meantime, he must 
m over my palace and gardens, park and 
ban 22d your excellency must bring him round 
dine with me,” ; 
qditsit-a-deen (the son and successor of Ghan-u- 
) at this time King of Oude, » portion of 
mn Hind was a straight, tall, slender, 
With ¥ Man, inthe very prime and vigour of life, 
ent ne almost handsome features, and jet black 
pe General expression of his countenance, when 
te eet, was pleasing and prepossessing, 


selfish passions, craftiness, and even treachery; but 
these, when their possessor was not excited or roused 
to anger, would be likely to escape the notice of any 
one except a close observer and an experienced 
physiognomist. 

His income was enormous, and, besides this, his 
economical father had hoarded up an immense for- 
tune, which he was lavishly squandering in all sorts 
of extravagance and dissipation. His palace stretched 
for an immense distance along one bank of the 
narrow Goomty river, and was richly, even gorge- 
ously furnished—the eye, in many cases, becoming 
lost and bewildered among columns, statues, paintings, 
chandeliers, arms of the field and chase, and gilded 
and inlaid furniture of every description. 

There were gardens,rich in all the fruit, shrubbery, 
and flowers of a tropical clime; beautiful fountains, 
sending their silvery spray high into the heated air; 
and artificial ponds of fairy-like appearance, filled 
with the finny tribe of every colour and variety. 

Along the opposite bank of the Goomty stretched 
the royal park, with perhaps the largest zoological 
collection in the world—elephants, rhinoceroses, 
camels, lions, tigers, chetahs, buffaloes, lynxes, stags, 
antelopes, Persian cats, Chinese dogs; and in fact 
animals of every genus and species in the known 
world, to be counted by scores if not by hundreds. 

Some faint idea of this vast collection may be 
formed, when I state that of elephants alone, this 
rmewg monarch possessed upwards of a hundred and 

ty. 

I havesaid nothing of his harem of beautiful women, 
one of the finest in Asia, nor of the eunuchs, slaves, 
officers, keepers, and attendants, male and female, 
who might be numbered by hundreds and thousands, 
all paid and supported by royalty. 

About three miles from Lucknow there was a park, 
palace, or court-yard safely fenced in by bamboo, 
and overlooked by a gallery, which had been expressly 
constructed‘and- arranged for the king and his court 
to witness the contests of the different wild beasts—a 
barbarous amusement in which the Majesty of Oude 
took great delight—and here, at the appointed time, I 
found myself in company with my friend the resident 
and the royal suite. 
The king, who ordinarily wore the plain black suit 
of an English gentleman, on this occasion appeared in 
his royal robes, of oriental style, made of cloth of 
silver and gold, with a magnificent crown upon his 
head, and glittering from head to foot with jewels of 
value. 
His chair of state, rich in decorations, and covered 
with its crimson umbrella-shaped canopy, had been 
placed for him ; and the moment he took his seat, five 
beautiful: young ladies, splendidly dressed in the 
Turkish style, arranged themselves around and be- 
hind him, and began to fan him. 
It was a very hot day, and I was led to fancy there 
might be worse thingsthan changing with the “ Refuge 
of the World,” as the King of Oude is called in his 
native tongue. 
As soon as we had all taken our seats where we 
could have a fine view of the arena below, two cages 
were brought and placed opposite to each other, to 
the right and left of us, in the verandah that ran all 
around the inclosure beneath us, and in each of these 
cages was a large formidable lion. 
Through the bamboo grating, or paling, and the 
bars of their cages, these lions could see each other, 
and that was what was wanted to prepare them for 
the fight. 
They stared, frowned, growled, showed their teeth, 
roared, and lashed themselves around their narrow 
limits with great fury; and when this had beon per- 
mitted long enough to make it certain their rage would 
lead them to a fierce and deadly contest, the king 
smiled, rubbed his hands, and said to the resident, who 
was seated on his right: 
“They will not balk us,"your excellency.” 4 
“I think not, your majesty,” answered the British 
minister. 

“Is your excellency disposed to bet?” asked the 
king. 
CA small sum, if it so please your majesty.” 
“ On which beast—Tinga or Coodah ?” 
“ Your majesty shall choose.” 
“A hundred gold mohurs, then, on Coodah!” said 
the king, with considerable animation. 
} * the bet, your majesty, though I am igno- 
rant as yet which is which.” 
“ Coodah is the lion in the left-hand cage.” 
The resident bowed. 
“ Another hundred gold mohurs on Coodah,” added 
the king, addressing me. 
I had previously been instructed to take whatever 
bet the king might offer—the probability being that 
the amount would not be claimed by the royal head 
of Oude, even if won—or, if claimed and paid, that 
twice the sum would be returned in the shape of a 
present; so I bowed, smiled, and replied: 





were certain lines that betokened strong, 





At this the king clapped his hands, as a signal to 
the keepers to let the beasts into the enclosure, and 
the next moment, as if by magic, a bamboo gate in 
front of each cage flew up, and the iron coor of each 
door flew open. 

Seeing themselves face to face, with nothing be- 

tween them, each beast now leaped boldly into the 
arena, with a cat-like motion, and then stopping, with 
@ low, deadly growl, they looked fiercely and warily 
ateach other, shook their huge manes, and shied off, 
each to the right, with a few quick, curious, and sus- 
picious glances at every object and person around 
them, evidently feeling themselves in a novel and 
dangerous situation. 
‘ The keepers lost no time in closing the doors of 
their cages and dropping the bamboo gates, and the 
interest of all parties now became so intense that the 
silence was death-like. 

The lions were so well matched in size and appear- 
ance, that I could not have made a choice between 
them had I been permitted to doso. They were both 
beautiful specimens of the king of beasts, and were in 
fine condition. 

When they stood erect, with their long bushy manes 
falling gracefully down each side of their bold, half- 
human looking faces, their short, stout legs firmly 
planted on the earth, which they seemed to tread with 
disdain, their tawny bodies sloping off towards their 
long tails, which they waved with dignity, their large, 
fiery eyes glaring upon each other—they did indeed 
look majestic and terrible. It was a combination of 
beauty, grace, agility, and strength. 

They began their mancuvres by circling toward 
each other. Each went to the right and began to 
move round, in such a manner that they soon changed 
sides, each being opposite the other's cage, though a 
few feet nearer each other than when they started. 
Then they stopped and stared each other in the face, 
uttered low, rumbling growls, like distant thunder, 
showed their formidable teeth, and resumed their 
circling manceuvres. 

This was continued for some ten or fifteen minutes, 
amid a most intense and almost breathless excitement. 

Suddenly, when at last only a few feet divided 
them, there issued, simultaneously from each throat, 
such an appalling roar, that I bounded clear from my 
seat, and more than one person uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of terror. At the same instant, I saw 
each beast lifted from the earth, as if by some explosive 
power, and hurled toward the other. 

They struck in mid air, came down together, and 
rolled over and over like a huge ball. Already they 
were in the death-grapple; already each was gripping 
at the other’s throat with his formidable teeth, and 
tearing the other with his terrible claws; but the 
motions were so quick that nothing could be dis- 
tinguished, save that now one was uppermost, and 
now the other, as they rolled now this way and now 


“ Bravo!” cried the king, clapping his hands with 
delight ; ‘this is sport, indeed !” 

“TI never witnessed a more exciting contest !” said 
my friend. 

‘Nor I!” was my rejoinder, as my breath now came 
quick with excitement. 

For the space of, perhaps, five minutes, the combat 
was maintained in the manner related, and with such 
an equality of strength and skill that it was im- 
possible for any one to tell which would be the victor. 
From the moment of the first shock and embrace, they 
had not separated for an instant, and they were still 
fighting*furiously, though it was now plain to see that 
both were beginning to feel the fatigue of,such a con- 
stant physical strain, and were fast growing weaker 

from the loss of blood, which, in their rapid change of 
position, had been thrown all over them, and trailed 
and puddled on the ground. 

“Bravo! bravo!” shouted the king; “this is 
glorious!” 

As if the lions heard him, and were anxious to win 

further approbation from their royal master, they now 
rose upon their hind feet, still tugging at each other 
with their claws. 

The shortness and.stoutness of their necks, together 
with their bushy manes and equality in strength and 
ition, rendered it impossible for either to cut the 
jugular of the other, and it was evident that, unless 
one should be favoured by accident, it would result in 
a drawn battle. 

At length they separated, as if by mutual consent; 
each retired a few feet, panting, drooping, blecd- 
ing, and each crouched down on his belly, facing his 
antagonist, and seemed to watch for some favourable 
chance of taking him at advantage. 

The king issued some command in his native toncue, 
and almost instantly two long, heated rods were thrust 
through the bamboo paling, on either side of the enclo- 
sure, and directed against the bodies of the panting 
beasts. Both sprung up together, but one turned and 
looked behind him. It was a fatal mistake. With a 





“If it so please your majesty.” 


] bound like lightning, the other struck fairly upon his 
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back, overthrew him in an instant, and fastened upon 
his throat in such a manner that he became perfectly 
helpless. 

“Coodah is beaten!” eried half-a-dozen excited 
voices, in English and Hindoostanee. 

“ He is!” exclaimed the king; and instantly gave 
orders to force off the victor with the heated rods. 

They were quickly applied, but too late. Thestrong, 
sharp teeth of Tinga had already pierced the jugular 
vein and torn open the throat of his antagonist; and 
when the keepers ferced him to withdraw, which he 
did with the proud air of a conqueror, Ooodah lay 
gasping and bleeding te death. 

The king did not seem well pleased at the result; 
but he sent me his bet the next day, which amounted 
to about one hundred and sixty pounds. ‘as 


Tue Wurtemburg Chamber of Deputies has just 
pronounced in favour of the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death by a majority of 56 to 27. 

Tue Mexican Eagle is the decoration which the 
Emperor Maximilian has just created. The eagle has 
not been long incubating, and must be a very small 
bird still to present, with a grand cordon to secure 
it, to the Emperors of the French, of Austria, of 


Brazil, and Kings of the Belgians, of Portugal, and | py, 


of Sweden. 

IceLanp.—One of the chief attractions in Iceland 
travelling is the intense brightness of colour. I have 
before mentioned the vivid clearness of the atmosphere, 
but even when tiie sky is clouded, brilliant hues 
prevail. Yonder hill of green grass, mixed with red, 
seems a mountain of blooming heather, but the scarlet 
tints are of burnt scoria. Often and often have I 
thought that the sun was shining partially on distant 
hill-tops, and only after closer observation could bring 
myself to be convinced that the apparent sunshine 
was fawn-coloured ash or sand, and that the seeming 
shadow with which it contrasted was dark-grey pu- 
mice-stone.—Travels by Umbra. 





ALETHE. 


—_—__»—_—_. 
CHAPTER xIx. 

Neat KavanaGu, with a sword across his knees 
and a revolver ia his hand, sat, awaiting anxiously 
the events of the night. The major, similarly armed, 
occupied an apartment on the opposite side of the 
bungalow, a prey to the same fears and feelings. 
Kavanagh could hear, at intervals, the slow and 
heavy tread of the elephant, as, guided by Barnabas, 
he made the circuit of the house. Notwithstandin 
the excitement he had endured the past day an 
night, strange to say, his wound did not suffer by it, 
nor was there any recurrence of the feverish symp- 
toms. The thought of Miss Macgregor might have 
acted asan anodyne; soothing the turmoil of his 
mind and counteracting the effects of apprehension. 

Now and then, shading his eyes with his hand, 
he looked out upon the dim and silent grounds, 
which, hour after hour, still remained dim and silent. 

A slight scratch upon the floor, a muffled sound, a 
footfall that was like the tread of an ambushed cat, 
caused Kavanagh to look toward the door. The first 
objects he beheld were two shining lights, like two 
spheres of glass, with lightning shining through 
them. 

Those two shining lights drew and kept his 
attention for a moment—they were so brilliant, so 
unexpected, and so wonderful, 

Breaking from this fascination with a soldier's 
promptness, he took cognizance of more than a pair 
of intense eyes. He perceived a nearly full-grown 
tiger looking him in the face! There was more of 
curiosity than fierceness in the sleek and shining crea- 
ture’s expression. It seemed doubtful whetherto ad- 
vance orretreat. It looked as ifa kind word would bring 
it to his fect. He knew at once that the animal must 
be tame; but he had never seen it before, and won- 
dered whence it came. Its beauty and grace re- 
minded him of an elegant woman. 

He tried to feel that he was a soldier, and said, 
with tolerable firmness : 

“Come here, my beauty; come here!” 

Like a prudent man, however, Neal Kavanagh 
cocked his revolver, not fully assured of the inten- 
tions of his magnificent visitor. 

“All right!” said a good-humoured voice. “ All 
right, my boy !” 

Barnabas Hutton, who had modestly stood a little 
a out of sight, now advanced into the room with 

pas. 

“You came near giving me a fright, Barnabas,” 
said Kavanagh. “If I hadn’t been an English sol- 
dier, I believe I should have fainted like a schoolgirl. 
What have you got hold of now, my friend 2” 

“You can see for yourself, lieutenant. It’s a 





Hindoo arrangement altogether. A sentimental, pic- 
ture-painted native philanthropically mted it toy 
me a short time ago. Better nor a dog, isn’t she? 
You musn’t say ‘scat’ to her, howsomever. Scat 
don’t seem to agree with her. You know the kind o’ 
gammon that goes down with feminines, don’t ye, 
lieutenant?” Barnabas stretched his good-natured 
mouth inte a smile that divided his face into two 
sections. ‘Scat a woman, and see what'll come on't! 
Well, this mincin’ creature is powerfully similar. 
Sheis. Yes!” 

“You astonish me, Barnabas! Are, you sure that 
this animal’s perfectly safe?” replied Kavanagh, 
unconsciously pushing his chair back as Hutton drew 
near. 

“To tell you the plain truth, my boy, I shouldn't 
be the least mite surprised if she should spring right 
at ye, and tear ye all to bits. I shouldn't. No! On 
the contrary, lieutenant, I rather come in as an ex- 
i than otherwise. Ifthe animal isn’t docile, 
want to know it befog she does much mischief, 
you know. If she pulls you apart, ’twouldn’t be like 
tacklin’ one o’ the girls,” said Mr. Hutton. 

“Te te your motive, Barnabas, but I can’t 
look upon it asa favour. Take away this lithe and 
agile beauty, with her opal eyes. She don't agree 
with ‘me, I’m afraid,” answered Kavanagh, eyeing 
pas distrustfuily. 

“The whole secret,” added Barnabas, “lies ina 
nutshell. You're to speak softly, smile tender, and 
stroke her head gently; which does the business. 
Leastways, it has, so far; but heaven only knows 
how long ‘twill last!” 

Barnabas squinted at his new piece of property with 
more doubt than confidence; then, with evident un- 
certainty, said: 

“ Come to your proprietor, Upas. Come, you mag- 
ni-fish-ent she !” 

Contrary to the expectations of Kavanagh, the 
tigress wentand rubbed her head against Hutton’s legs. 

“By George!” quoth Barnabas, “isn't it a 
gammonin’ kitten ?” 

“ It is singularly tame,” observed Kavanagh. “ How 
came it in your possession?” 

“ A Hindoo enterprise,” replied Barnabas, ‘ Tilac, 
the tiger-tamer. Painted native. Menagerum on 
one cheek and deadly snakes on t’other. Found baby- 
tigress in valley of Bohun Upas, stupefied. Took it 
home and renovated it. Took a likin’ for it. Gein’ 
away. Give herto me. And that’s the whole story. 
Took her up here to introduce her, and see what yeu 
thought on't; though, I'll be hanged if I didn’t 
think it was about an evon chance that she'd claw 
your t’other arm.” 

Barnabas turned his twinkling eyes on Upas, with 
an expression exceedingly problematical. 

“T never was a miser,” he returned, in a genial 
glow. “I never wanted to lay claim to more nor be- 
longed to me. Lallers liked you, my boy; and I’ve 
no doubt but I should liked your folk accordin’, if I’d 


known ‘om on account 6f which, as a’ small mo- |} 
0 


mentum my esteem, and as a mark of my 
friendship, allow me to persent you this here——” 

“ No, no, my dear Barnabas !” interposed Kavanagh, 
greatly alarmed, “ don’t make such a sacrifice.” 

“No sacrifice at all! and it’s a luxury I can well 
afford to part with,” responded Barnabas, with a 
comical twitching of the corners of his mouth “It 
was the wish of the generous native who gave the 
property to me, that it might remain in the country ; 
but I think o’ movin’; my boy; I think on’t serious, 
and I don’t care to take my riches with me.” 

“ All of oom eae Kavanagh, “I a 

jate, and of you to accept every exp ion 
Pf gratitude woan conveniently think of. I hope 
the time may come when I may be able to repay this 
kindnees.” 

Just then the tigress, with exceeding grace and 
persuasiveness, looked up at Barnabas. 

“Well! well! I don’t know!” he muttered. 
“ This is. trifle beyond my faculties. There may be 
some’at in this varmint. Who knows? Upas, my 
beauty, are you true, or @ dazzlin’ hypocrite?” 

He patted the creature on the head. She seemed 
infinitely pleased. 

While he was doing this, a shadow fell on the floor. 


It was not alarge shadow, but a symmetrical one ; | larger 


and Barnabas recognized it. He knew the turn of 
the shoulders, the carriage of the head, the smallness 
of the waist. The shadow said, “ Alethe;” and Alethe 
it was. 

Barnabas turned from the shadow to the substance. 
People who have been in love know how quickly this 
is done. . It don’t take long; and Barnabas beheld, in 
an instant, the dreamy maiden of his theughts. He 
saw her as he had never seen her before. 

Alethe stood on the threshold, with face so pale 
that it was whiter than Ida’s; with lips slightly apart; 
with nostrils dilated; with eyes wide open and 
and her slight and sylph-like figure thrown forward 





in an attitude of wonder. 


Both Kavanagh and Hutton changed 
mood. The mute earnestness of the 
immediately forgetful of themselves 

sation. They waited for her to 

not at once, it was command 

ee the hesitating’ ergans o| will, 
a mm, ta interrogatory finger, she pointed at th, 

“Mr. Barnabas! Mr. Barnabas!” she “ 

ying 2 pa i 
e t on her feet,” 
Hatten. “There isn’t much doubt beat ren 

travelin’.” 

“Where did get her?” queried Aletha, 
pellor-tiet yot subulding, a 
. “A generous native presented her to me, without 
ee, recompense, or reward—a prodigal 
"Lethe, a wastin* his substance.” 7 

“A perilous gift! Itis the gift of death! Thy 
creature has but one will; and that is the will of he 
master, who exercises ever her a secret power. Mr. 
Barnabas, its name is Upas; and it is as y to its 
master’s enemies as that tree is to the human race,” 

“Tt don’t look dan; ” said Barnabas, glancing 
down at Upas with obvidus distrust. “Don't you 
see it’s nothin’ but a kitten, Miss Lethe? There isn't 
nothin’ cress about her. ‘There isn’t. No! Obserry 
how she puts up her head to be noticed. “T'would 
yo tedee rey ene Seeitetwonbetit me 

ve her to you, one of these Hang me, if 
wouldn't be a nice couple!” ec ine ae 

“ Alethe,” said) Kavanagh, “your manner ani 
words are startling. Tell us what you know of this 

The girl clasped her hands, and said: 

“Upas! Upas!” 

The tigress turned quickly, and went to her 
Instantly, she began to caress her: Kavanagh noticed 
that she looked straight into the animal’s eyes, mai- 
—— the glossy head with her hands with s con- 

ua G) 


motion. " i 

The bright orbs at first flamed with excitement, but 
gradually softened till they were gentle as a woman's 
Neither Hutton nor the lieutenant attempted to in- 
terrupt her. 

Upas grew meek and submissive. With asigh, she 
stretched herself at Alethe’s feet, and presently, cles- 
ing her now tender eyes, dropped asleep. 

“ Are you seein’ that?” asked Barnabas, who wa 
by this time in a high state of admiration. “Am 
= ne that, lieutenant? Isn’t she a witch, my 

y ” 

“She has witching ways, I confess,” responded 
Kavanagh, smiling—yet not much less surprised than 
aricery of added H n 

piece roperty,” utton, “ grows 
more valuable, Tigers was low an hour ago; but 
they'll be all right by mornin’.” 
. “Mr. Barnabas,” said Alethe, gyeetly, “will you 
leave Upas to me?” 

“In my first and last will and testament, I'll leave 
her to ye, willin’. I'll give yeu @ quit-claim deed, to 
have and to hold, to keep and to cultivate, now and 
for ever, you and your heirs and assigns, and soonand 
so forth—all accordin’ to law and in due form—the 
tigress above and the tigress aforesaid being repeated 
some forty times; or, at least, often enough to make 
the whole thing a perfect puzzle to anybody of cone 
mon-sense. Yet hold on» bit, Brownie. If theres 
any danger in that animal; if there’s any animosity 
in that cub; if there’s any scratch and bite in thet 
kitten; if there’s any: bite and tear in that shisy 
beauty—I wouldn't leave it in your possession, or 
alone with it, for all the pearls in Ingy. : 

Hutton’s countenance grew serious as he went 0n: 

“If there’s any trick about this; if there's any 
Hindoo cunnin’ at the bottom on't; if there's any 
craft at the beginnin’, or middle, or eend on't— 
jest let me know it. Speak out, my little girl; ope 
your sweet mouth, my pet. Don’t go for takin , 
Fates ae an Oe cooen eatin, bm, 

"t go for e ” yo! me, ‘ 
or for anybody. If you expose yourself, expose your” 
self for yourself.” " this 

“Do ‘not be afraid, Mr. Barnabas. I know 
creature. I held her in my arms when she — 
than a cat. I know wherein she is weak am 
wherein she isstrong. Ican subdue her. I eS 
Upas with you, Mr. Barnabas. It has boon taught 
be furious ‘at certain sounds. Let her master 

sounds in her hearing, and sbe will ase 
the ground with her tail, and, shuddering, go in'6® 
rage. It may be fear that seizes her; pairs tr} 
natural ferocity, stirred by signals she has been 


to understand. It is not craft that makes her 
on you and seck caresses; it is the tenderness 
humanized by co 


Like the she/loves notice; like 
nae Fan" gleam of the eye; like the 
derives her happiness from the 


master.” 
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— 
™ Kavanagh listened to Alethe, moro than half fasci- 
uld mated himself by her sense and modesty. If there were 
but grer to be @ moment dangerous to the love of Ida, 
rill, that was the moment. He waited impatiently i __ __. 
the to lift her eyes, that he might look into them. 

Did he think of the major? Was there aught in 
low MMI {hat lovely face to remind him of the major ? 

Other questions followed fast after these. Was she 
pred known in ousehold? Did she know herself? 
leo’ Had she grown up im the family ? Had her history 

beens secret ? Had her life been a happy one. 
her All these queries passed through Ka nagh’s brain 
while he was waiting for the youngigir her 
hont eyes from the bering tigeess. “~ : 
Miss oot country,” muttered Barnabas. - “ Nothin’ 
straight and open. y méxed up with every- 
on pa ki; 2 ar tiger, Kavanagh; 
E vanag ; t, girl, Hutton— 
Mr. that’s me—anecdote and Kavanagh;, Tiloc, tiger, sud 
0 its dif agin Fond it T coment human countenance, 
.” ye Kavanagh sprinkled in. All tight, I s'pose, 
z Kap Ue, my pet” he added, fas genial 
1 im. 
isn't “bat ant for Heaven's sake, Jet her git the 
in upper band. She’d be nigh about as hard to manage 





aSepoy if she could git the mold pee There's. 
pve master her, howsomever, fn case she-can’t 
forget what's been drummed into her by that generous 
ustive. ag dn future bad better,keep out.o’ 


or a cast fro’ h that'll 
pape into obli 





m Methuséla 
You'd better lock the little 
dear up, “Lethe. She's .wholesomer,. I guess, under 


“im take care of her, Mr. Barnijbas.” 


EE 22 









She touched Upas lightly. pronouncing her name in 
ssoothing tome... “ pas, come!” 
The  BTOBE, yawning sleepily, followed 
the the apartment. 
after her with adoring eyes. 
, bat The Dreamy~ and the, Burning-Eyed looked 
“ “ wondrously as they 



















CHAPTER xx. 
“¥azor RAINBOLD,” said Barnabas, presenting him- 










) wes wif abruptly to that gentleman, whose eyes were 

* Are tichfully fixed on such portions of his grounds as 

t, my (ould be commanded from a single window, “three of 
Jour servants will never run away.” 

nded “Haye you sounded them?” asked the Major. 

‘than “Right down to the quick! ‘There's no mischief in 






them and you needn't fear em. But the fourth 
mn away; aud what he'll do, I don’t know.” 
do you mean, Mr. ‘Hutton aa 

“I shot one through the head, and the other two 
~ py the blows of Methuselah,” replied Bar- 




















leave “Dead, eh? ‘Well, Mr. Hutton, I shall not question 
ok Your judgment, What is the prospect? Tam grow- 
: wad ing unspeakably weary of this suspense. Barnabas, 


let us docide this at once. Why submit longer to the 











ew hypocrisy of those villains yonder? Let's go out and 
ae shoot ‘em down! You are well armed, and so am I. 
Tam tired of this childish business. It’s not becoming 
con sBritish officer and a brave gentleman.” ° 
heres Major Rainbold was undeniably too much in earnest 
nosity to be trifled with. 
ae “Major,” answered Barnabas, “ it isn’t them six that 
7 Whe on; it’s the dezen, or twenty, or thirty, 
D, ts the case may be, that are hid in the jungle, waitin’ 


ike in at the death, to plunder, to steal, and to 









§ on: 6," 
and “We must anticipate em! Sir, we must anticipate 
ont ! We mus'nt wait for ’em to give the signal. That's 


lilly, Sir! Why should we wait to be massacred?” 







open The maj i 

al Kars mph sprang cg his seat, really angry. 

r her, if 'mto ventur’ an opinion, major, I shouldn't dis- 
~ Neale heh ae Hutton. “But there’s one 

y t thing to be considered ; ‘before twenty-four 


there's no doubtin my tind but your bungalow 
+ oi cM ashes. ‘As you've said, We must anticipate 
® can't stay in a bungalow that’s burnt down; 


















pend ore we must 
go somewheres else. Now where 
coe - bs g0? Do youknow of any hidin’-place ? Is there 
Spat doen Ingy thick enough to hide us from the 
| Tash Pere times are safer? “We've all thought on’t ; 
into® thought on't, and I’ve thought on’t, and he’s 
ry be Sgt on't jana now we've got to act on’t.” 
: inetaat is ‘all true,” said Kavanagh. “Secret and 
oun Thee ee the only thing that is left to us. 
f her We need major is well acquainted with the country, 
man. dbs fom, Suide; ‘bat I doubt if such a person 
, she “There d among the servants.” 
g, se itd they bela? servants left but women and children, 
Fer But there? natives, have nothin’ to be afeared on. 
cold eh ene! I shouldn't be surprised if "Lethe 
bil, oa Where togo. She tizht guide us up the 
ig,” “898 to where we got the cure for the 





Just then a shrill whistle from the elephant reached 
them, and Barnabas immediately rushed from the 
house. The major and Kavanagh followed him. 
Tarnabas ran around the bungalow in search of 
Methuselah. He found him with his trunk elevated, 
and evidently alarmed.’ The cause of his excitement 
was a clear, red blaze creeping up the bamboo wall 
toward the dry thatch on the roof. Hutton imme- 
diately scrambled to bis back, how, he could not after- 
wards remember. 

He perceived that there was no use in trying to 
quench the fire, which was fast enveloping that part 
of the building. 

_ Phe native soldiers were uppermost in his mind; 
they were the proper objects of attention. Encou- 
rigieg Methuselah, inciting him to-anger by every 
means in his power, he souglit the authors ‘of this 
mischief. 

A volley of musketry informed him with too much 
certainty where to look for thé Sepoys. A bullet 
struck the scabbard of his sword,-giving him a smart 
shock and a slight flesh-wound ; and others appeared 
to strike the elephant; who, with a cry like a trumpet 
rushed upon the rs. $4 
Methuselah, to look at, was & vast, unwieldy 
mass; but that mass was capable .of terrific emotion, 
and it is emotion that imparts action, speed, quick- 
ness, intelligence, and revenge. 

The natives were as much sufprised at the sud- 
denness of the onset as if they had lived in a country 
where elephants were rarely seen. The smoke of 
their muskets ape concealed his coming; nor were 
they aware of their danger till his sha whistle 
sounded almost over theis heads, Instead of running, 
they presented their bayonets, more mechanically 
than froma belief that such a demonstration would 
be available. In their consternatlon, they did not 
remember the wonderful pliability of the animal’s 
trunk, and the nearly human calculation that guided 
it. To wind that lithe arm around the barrel of a 
musket, drag its‘owner to the ground, and trample on 
him, was the work of a few seconds. To repeat the 
operation, consumed, if possible, less time; while a 
third, seeing with borror the fate of his eompanions, 
and dropping his weapon to fly, was stricken upon 
the neck and killed. 

Kavanagh, who had by this time arrived, shot a 
fourth ‘with his revolver, the Major wounded a fifth, 
and the sixth fled uninjured. 

Without exchanging a word, they mutually turned 
to the burning dwelling. Kavanagh could do but 
little towards extinguishing the flames, he therefore 
burried to the servants’ quarters and very soon & 
dozen native women came hurrying to the spot, bearing 
pails of water, which they dashed upon the flames, 
with little or no effect. s 

It was at this trying juncture that the faithfulness 
and kindness of the sex were displayed. Real terror 
and anxiety were depicted upon their faces. If they 
had had their wishes, their false and truant lords would 
have been brought back to obedience. Aided by these 
devoted women the major and Barnabas worked a long 
time, but without getting the mastery over the fire, 
rapidly. The smoke arose in dense black clouds. 
With feelings of sorrow, 
could save the structure. 
destroying element was going on, Melicent’s door was 
burst open, she was seized 


hurrying her 


clearly. 
The suddenness of the proceeding, 


yet the one great, overwhelming certainty, 
was in the power of a pitiless enemy, 
Ida Macgregor awoke from brief repose to 


her room fille 
Melicent and Alethe, and 


use of his uninjured arm, by throwing it around her, 
and urging her toward the stables. 

Alethe, who had taken the tigress to her chamber 
had been more vigilant than Melicent 
soon detected the smell 
be ‘easily frightened. 
could see the flames quivering, 
mounting upward. 
would come for her, 


that she sat perfectly quiet, 
feet. 








which communicating with the thatch on theroof spread 


Rainbold saw that nothing 
While this conflict with the 


by the waist, and borne 
from the house. She cried for help, but hercries were 
at first overpowered by the roaring of the fire, and 
finally smothered by the hand of the person who was 
away. She was placed on horseback, 
and a man immediately mounted behind her. The lat- 
ter she did not see distinctly. The dimness of the night, 
and the smoke driving into her face, together with 
her own terrors, prevented her from seeing objects 


the quick reali- 
sation of her misfortune, each and both served to 
bewilder her. For the space of five or ten minutes, 
she was not fully conscious of what was transpiring ; 
that she 
‘was ever present. 
ver 
with smoke, moreevery instant flowing 
in. Throwing open the door, she called loudly to 
rushed wildly into the open 
air, She was met by Kavanagh, who made the best 


or Ida. She 
of fire, but she was not one to 
From her little window she 
and hissing, and 
She was assured that Barnabas 
when it became necessary to fly 
from the burning edifice. So strong was vhis faith, 
with Upas sleeping at her 


The smoke became quite thick and stifling; the air 
grew ot and unfit for respiration. Upas moved 
uneas y, trembled, and moaned. The pungent air 
pene ated her nostrils, and irritated her lungs. Alethe 
was chinking seriously that she was overlooked or 
forgotten, when her door was pushed open and some 
one burst in. It was not Barnabas. She expected to 
see Barnabas. But what a different figure, face, and 
expression were represented! A man, clad in blueand 
white, with painted visage, and a curved dagger at 
his side, wa8 before her. It was Tilac, the tiger- 
tamer. ; 
He paused not, but advanced upon Alethe. 
“Stop!” cried the girl, menacingly. “You are 
near enough for good fellowsl:ip.” 
“ Who can be totnear to thee, oh, star of the morn- 
ing! ” a 

Alethe, resolutely. “If you ad- 
vanee,-it is at your own risk.” 

Neg Alethe,” said Tilac, ina persuasive voice, 


n 
ne! 


“the pain is in being too far from you.” 

“You shall change that opinion before you leave 
me,” replied Alethe. 

“Lily of India,” said Tilac, earnestly, “those who 
approach you can have but one mind. All the 
treasures of Golconda were nothing to thee, oh, glory 
of the world!” 

« Ag neither the treasures of Golconda nor I are for 
thee, go thy way quickly, oh, Tilac!” 

The tiger-tamer started with surprise. 

“What did you say?” heasked. ‘Did you speak 
of one that you know?” 

“T seldom speak of those I do not know. This air 
is getting too thick to breathe. Tiger-tamer, you had 
betier go!” retorted Alethe, firmly. 

“TJ will go: but you shall go with me.” 

Tilac darted forward to seize her. She retreated, ex- 
claiming vehemently : 

“ Upas! Upas! ” 

She still retreated, and still repeated : 

“*Upas! Upas!” 
The tigress sprang up at the sound of her voice; 
she looked at Alethe, then taking her meaning from 
her eyes and agitated voice, and goaded on by tle 
smoke, Upas turned, hot and angry, on Tilac. Tho 
creature had been sleeping in a corner of the apartment, 
nor hadshe been observed by Tilac ; but now that she 
suddenly uprose and confronted him, the effect was 
most extraordinary; and he staggered backward, 
incredulous, yet terrified. 

Was this the docile, obedient animal he had parted 
with but a short time before? What had transformed 
her? Was it indeed the same submissive, sagacious 
creature? There could be no question about the 
matter. Had not Alethe called her Upas? He recoy- 
nized the superb head, the resplendent eyes, the 
glossy skin, the gracéful form, undulating and quiver- 
ing with strength and fierceness. 

Would she forget-his ministering hand? Would 
she forget their friendship—the lessons he had taught 
her? In short, would she forget her master? 

“Upas, girl!” articulated Tilac, making a singular 
sound. 

The tigress did not heed him. The signal had 
lost its potency. She glanced at Alethe as if for 
her final wishes, then sprang at Tilac, who, with 
muttered execrations and a loud cry, darted from the 
bungalow. 

Alethe followed, and found Upas in the verandah, 
excited and angry, and glaring toward the jungle. 
Tilac was not to be seen. A part of his sarong was 
lying under her feet. 

“Lethe! “Lethe!” 
verandah. 

«“‘ Here!” said Alethe. 

“The houseis full of smoke,” he added. “The 
wind has drifted it in fast. We've wasted time in 

’ to put out the fire. Where's Melicent? Ida’s 
out yonder with the major and Kavanagh ; but where 
in thename o’ natur’ is t’/other one ?” 

“Qome with me, Mr. Barnabas; I'll show you 
the way to her chamber. I fear she is suffocated by 


sried Barnabas, springing to the 


the smoke.” 

The girl glided through the stifling air to Melicent’s 
room. She found the door open, and searched in 
vain for her mistress, aided by Barnabas. 

“ook no more!” cried Alethe. “Tilac has been 
here. My mistress has been carried away. He came 
for me, and had I not been defended by Upas, I 
should have shared, ag was doubtless intended, her 
misfortune. Hasten, Mr. Barnabas, to overtake those 
who have borne her away!” 

“It’s an easy thipg, little girl, to tell me to hurry 
arter her, but which way am I to go?” 

“T don’t know. We will think of it while we pre- 
pare for flight,” she replied, in a troubled tone. 

“You and IJ, and the other one,” said Barnabas, 
« will aid the elephant.. The major and tle lieutenant 
are going on horseback. Here they are, horses 
saddled and bridled. Whoa, Methuselah! Whoa !” 

The concluding words were, of course, addressed to 
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the elephant, who was stepping about uneasily, piping 
and snuffing the air. 

“Easy, my beauty! Don’t go for to worry your- 
self. A pill or two in your side won't hurt ye. Don’t 
fret, old boy—don’t fret !” 

“Where is Melicent?” cried Major Rainbold, 


anxiously. “I trusted the girl to you. Where in 
heaven’s name have you left her? Notin the burn- 
ing building, surely!” 

“Some sneakin’ critter has stole her away,” replied 
Hutton. 

“ Stole her away ?” roared the Major. “ Have you 
allowed her to be stolen away, sir? I don’t allow 
her to be stolen away, sir! Alethe—Ida—speak ! 
Have you lost your tongues? Can’t you say some- 
thing? Am to go distracted before your eyes ?” 

“That strange being called Tilac has been here,” 
answered Alethe ; “and there is no deubt but he is the 
cause of her disappearance. Mr. Barnabas is going 
after her, Mr. Barnabas always gets what he goes 
after.” 

“Confound Mr. Barnabas!” cried the choleric 
major, provoked at the coolness and exceeding faith 
of Alethe: “I want my girl, and will gofor her my- 
self. Which way did the rascal carry her? Why 
hadn’t you told me of this half an hour ago?” 

Rainbold was in a paroxysm of consternation, 
which prevented him from knowing exactly what he 
said. 

“She hasn't been missin’ as long as that,” replied 
Barnabas, ceolly. ‘‘We’ve but this minute found vut 
about it. We're goin’ to doeverything that’s possible. 
Better mount your horses right away, gentlemen. 
Action is a great deal better thantalk. Down, Methu- 
selah! To your knees, old boy! Let me help you 
up, girls. "Lethe, take hold of Miss Gregor ; for you're 
more used to elephant ridin’ nor sheis, That's a-gile 
—-pretty and a-gile! Up, like birds! Now stick on 
tight, for the old boy rolls like a ship at sea, when he’s 
inahurry. If you slip off, can't stop to pick you up, 
you know. Weshall scuttle alomg like a thousand 
kegs o’ ag Oy when we get started. Where's 
the kitten, "Lethe? What’s come on it, eh?” 

“Upas! Upas!” cried Alethe. ‘“Upas! Upas!” 
She raised her voice each time she repeated the name. 
In a moment the tigress bounded to the spot, trailing 
after her a portion of Tilac’s sarong that she had 
captured. The horses snorted and reared. Ida 
shrieked, and the major was dumb with bewilderment. 

“Don’t fear, Miss Ida! This is a tame and friendly 
creature,” Alethe hastened to say. “Come up, Upas! 
Come-up!” 

The beautiful animal leaped with wonderful light- 
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_upas! upas!] 

ness to the side of its now acknowledged mistress. 
Ida was disposed to shrink from such com ship ; 
but seeing Upas lick the girl’s hand an her 
head against her cheek, to express her pecs a and 
affection, she regained her self-possession. 

“Curious doings!” muttered the Major. ‘ Every- 
thing changes here, Nothing remains as it was, five 
minutes together.. The girl has got that tiger from 
some of her confounded native relations, I s’pose, to 
bite us, or scratch somebody’s eyes out. Shouldn't 
wonder if he swapped Melicent for it!” 

“ No, Major, there Lan’t been no trade o’ that nature,” 
interposed Barnabas. “ That critter was give me by 
@ generous native, I turned it over to "Lethe to be 
boarded, lodged, and eddicated. She’s got the upper 
hand on’t a’ready, you see. Bless you, major, she’d 
been carried off herself, if it hadn’t been for that pretty 
kitten! Don’t they look well matched up there to- 
gether, like three graces on a load o’ hay!” 

“The Sepoys! the Sepoys! Our poor Melicent 
must have fallen into the hands of those wretches! 
Keng Mr. Kavanagh, what can we do?” exclaimed 


The major groaned. 

“Yes, yes!” he murmured, huskily, “my sweet 
girl is lost. Oh, that I should live to know that she 
~ subjected to the pitiless cruelties of fiends in human 

orm! 

“This is most lamentable!” said Kavanagh. “I 
cannot understand hew Miss Rainbold could have been 
abducted without our knowledge. It must have been 
done with extraordinary quickness and cunning. My 
word for it, the serpent Hydrabad has had an agency 
in this.” 

“I now remember,” said Ida, “that when I came 
out of the house, I heard a clatter of horses’ feet, just 
yonder, where the bridle path runs along by. the 
native huts.” 

“ That bridle-path, then, Miss Gregor,” said Barna- 
bas, “is what we want to find.” 

“ Girl,” said the major, arousing himself, “ you. said 
something about a visit from some one. Who was 
it, and what was it?” 

“That unexpected visit,” answered Alethe, ‘‘ was 
from a mysterious man called Tilac, the tiger-tamer, 
whom it has been my misfortune to encounter before. 
He sprang to take me in his arms, and would have 
succeeded had it not been for the power I had ac- 
quired over this creature, which was at that moment 
sleeping at my feet. In my surprise and terror I cried 
‘Upas, Upas!’ and he shot upon him like an arrow, 
forgetful of the hand that had reared her. He fled, 
with acry. I followed. When I reached the veran- 



















dah, he had disappeared, and the animal, with the 

fragment of sarong under her feet, was looking in- 

‘| tently and angrily in the direction mentioned by Miss 

Ida. By the help of this dumb, Y Ay far-sighted, keen- 
with the speed i 


scented creature, united and sagacity 
of the elephant, we shall be able to trace my dear 
mistress.” 

“There’s sense for ye,” said Barnabas. “She 
knows more than all of us, I vow. Now we're per- 
fectly unanimous. Mount, major, mount! Can you 
manage to guide, lieutenant, with one arm ?” 

“Think not of me, my friend. I have already 
forgotten my wounded arm. See! it is out of the 
sling, and, if necessary, I can hold the rein with it 
while I use the other for defence. Miss Macgregor, 
are you safely seated ? Is your strength equal to this 
emergency ?” 

Kavanagh had drawn near to Methuselah, and now 
looked most earnestly at Ida. His terrible anxiety 
and his great love were pictured on his face. 

“T can bear all things with patient firmness, a0 
swered Ida, in a low and meaning voice, “if I may bat 
rely on your promise. Remember, my friend, the 
barbarity of the Sepoys, and when hope is lost, I shall 
look to you for that to which you have pledged your- 
self. I will not shrink, Mr. tgp Si a accept 
it as a full and perfect ex of your j 

“T am not certain, Ida, that it is possible, as I once 
said to you; but I think I may be able to keep my pro- 
af * 


ie said, sadly. Tel 
« ] will have no doubts, Mr. Kavanagh. Sey, ‘I will 
do it,’ and say it firmly,” said Miss Macgregor, in 8¢- 


2 Miss Al one — the moment of such dire ex- 
tremity should come, you yourself shall command Amy 


‘Look at me im the manner.you told me, 
yout lands clasped, ad Sahel) be se you will, The 
sacrifice will be forgiven by heaven 

“ Thanks, ad gH Thanks are all that Ids 
bars 1 alert ov “ you have given him 
more.” ps 

The girl had scarcely murmured these words w 
a stunning on report . of Ferns reverberated am the 
jungle, and.a dozen bullets wists erent 

“On !” shouted the major. 

With an pas shriek, Methuselah launched pose 
the open area, and, with lo rolling ops 
like.a mountain along the arohe and dusky oa 

Major Rainbold and Kavanagh gilopes ¢ 
behind, their swift and high-mettl er 
every muscle to keep pace with the ip 





(To be continued.) 
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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs, Larkall’s 
Boarding Schoo &c. 
——_———_———. 
CHAPTER XIL 
THE MOANING WIND. 
Isitadream? Isita phantasm? ' ‘Tis 


Too horrible for reality, for aught else 
Too palpable. Ob, would it were a Ja om 


Tue red light of the setting sun which streamed 
lo the room where the inquest was held at Canter- 
tay, also lit up the myrky sky of London with e 

and angry glow. " 

It was as if some vast conflagration, was raging. 

The refleation penetrated to the drawing-room of 
talon in Eccleston Square, though only one win- 

W was left exposed. The rest were closely cur- 
tained, ag, indeed, were those of every room threugh- 
4 the house, which, under the shadow of the great 
aa” that had befallen its inmates, were a funeral 


Reece, single uncurtained window—full in the 
ait ight of the glowing sky—the twin sisters, Ada 
Tan Lomax, stood side by side. 
B: faces were towards the window, azd thus 
had’ eu were marvellously alike. Recent suffering 
art bed each of some share of its natural bloom 
Vivacity, bat had, if possible, intensified the 
- between them. That did not lie in externals. 
.utse, it was aided by the accident that each of the 
thetame . seemed cast in the same mould, was of 
bad hat ight, presented the same contour and figure, 
tear of okt of like tint, showed the same pearly 
Voice, Stil n, and echoed the identical notes of the 
i the 1 temystery of resemblance lay deeper :_ it 
rn se of identity of soul, similarity of cha- 
Wiiciy,’ P*M8PS, strong sympathy and inalienable 


anim sf each sister was round the waist of the 
the head 1 Gze™ towards the window; but it, was 
Of Ada wei stance which rested on the shoulder 
they difered ad ever been wont to do; for, little as 
teagth of ching ity Tespech, Ada had the greater 
Bie ap Character, and this gave the effect of age. 
Comatutally to take the place of an elder 
nstance had from childhood looked up 

n guided by her judgment. 
their deep sorrow, the sisters were un- 











[DETERMINED CONDUCT OF CONSTANCE LOMAX’] 


conscious of the sunset, till Constance, raising her 
tear-laden eyes, appeared suddenly awed by it. 

“ See!” she cried out, “how beautiful! And Arthur 
cannot see it in his prison—the prison to which I have 
consigned him.” 

“ No, darling!” exclaimed Ada, “it was. not your 
act—not your fault. It was a sad—a piteous mis- 
chance—but you are blameless.” 

The sister listened, and her limbs quivered with 
suppressed emotion. 

“ My act—mine alone!” she gasped. “ You do not 
know all. I have not confessed to you my folly, and 
the error into which it led me—from which these ter- 
rible consequences have sprung.” , 

Ada regarded her with astonishment, her heart pal- 
pitating fiercely as she did so. 

“You have not forgotten,” said Constance, “ no, 
whatever may happen, we shall never forget it—the 
time that followed Arthur's sudden and mysterious 
disappearance. You know how we watched day and 
night, striving to persuade mamma that all must be 
well, yet with a horrible conviction at our hearts 
that something dreadful had happened ?” 

“Oh, those days—those endless, miserable nights !” 
cried Ada, shuddering at the recollection of them. 

“ At length,” d Constance, ‘one evening, in 
the dusk, you had a visitor.” 

“You knew that? You?” 

The question shot from quivering lips. 

“T did.” 

“ And you knew who this was?” 

“ Yes.” 





“Yousaw him? Impossible! We were alone in 
the gathering gloom, and it was dark, quite dark, 
when he stole, like a thief, out of the house.” 

i The agitated Constance threw herself at her sister's 
eet, 

“Forgive me,” she cried, with uplifted hands and 
streaming eyes, “ pray, pray, forgive me! I did not 
seek to intrude on your confidence. You know I am 
above the meanness of wilfully playing the spy; but 
the hateful part was thrust on me.’ I did not see, but 
Toverheard—” 

“ All—all that passed between us 2?” 

“No, not all.” 

“You are sure of that? You are certain you did 
not hear —” 

She stopped abruptly. 

Her face was livid, aud she trembled so, that it was 
necessary for her to press one hand against the wall, 
to save herself from falling. 

‘ Conateane alarmed beyond description, struggled to 
er feet. 





“T will tell you everything, Ada,” she said, “ every 
word, every syllable, that reached my ears. Oh, why 
are you thus agitated? What is it that moves you 
thus ? I will tell you faithfully, indeed—indeed, I 
ma Do so.” 

The words were harsh—the expression of her fair 
face, almost stern. 

‘*On that day,” said Constance, “after hours and 
hours of painful watching, I had quitted the drawing- 
room, overcome with the presentiment of evil which 
we shared, and, seeking the relief of a quiet cry to 
myself, I stepped into Arthur’s room. I never shall 
forget how cold and desolate it looked in the twilight, 
or how everything that he had left there strucka 
chill into me, as if it had belonged to the dead. 
Overcome with my feelings, I leant my head against 
the wall, and wept there in the growing darkness as 
if my heart would break. Arthur’s room, as you 
know, adjoins the library in which visitors are shown, 
and only a thin partition divides them. As I thus 
leant against the partition, I was suddenly aston- 
ished at hearing voices in conversation close to my ear. 
One voice I instantly recognized as your own, the 
other was not strange to me, but I could not for the 
moment recall to whom it belonged. 

“T know, I know.” 

“It was—” 

“ What! must I hear it?” said Ada, impetuously. 
“ Am I never to be spared that torture? Do you, like 
all the world, take a delight to hiss into my ears that 
hideous name? It was—Imlac Garmeson! There, 
you see I know it, and haven’t spared my own lips 
the foul syllables. Now, go on! go on!” 

Terrified at the spasmodic bitterness ef these words, 
Constance reluctantly proceeded : 

“T would at once have retreated. I ought to have 
done so. It was my duty. But the very first word 
that caught my ears rooted me to the spot.. The 
banker spoke ef Arthur—spoke of him as a criminal, 
Oh, those werds! those words! when shall I forget 
them? It was our brave, noble, upright, generous, 
darling Arthur, and he called him—a criminal! 
I hadn't power to move—I did not think of it. Over- 
whelmed with what I had heard, I had no thought 
but to listen, to hear the worst. It was so wrong! 
I have felt it ever since. I have reproached myself 
bitterly for my meanness: for the want of principle 
and honour, that could let me play the listener; but 
I had no such thought then. ‘Terror for Arthur 
drove everything else ~ of my head.” ne 

“ As well it might. But you listened, 
you heard—?” : : Pastas 
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“ The story of his crime. That his extravagances, 
of which we already knew, had involved him in diffi- 
culties. That he had lost money at billiards,heavy 
sums that he could ill meet, and yet more at cards. 
That, in the hope of retrieving all, he had played 
more rashl¥, and lost still more. That in a moment 
of temptation and to save himself from the, ruin 
which stared him in the face, he had forged his name 
toa cheque for a large sum, had cashed it at Plater, 
Garmesoa, and Oo.’s, had so met the chief claims 
against him, and then made off, Garmeson alone knew 
whither.” 

Constance paused. . 

‘You heard more!” cried Ada, “ mach more !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tell it me.” 

“J heard the name which he had put upon the 
forged cheque.” 

“The name of ‘ Leonard Havering ?’” 

** Yes, the unhappy victim of—of—” 

“Of bis own vices, his own unbridled passions,” 
cried Ada with’ some bitterness. “But you heard 
more than this?” 

“ No.” 

“Yeu listened no further ?” . 

“TI gould. not. The horror of what I had heard 
overcame me. I grow sick at heart, giddy, and in- 
capable of distinguishing sounds. The room swam 
round; conflicting voices drummed in my ears, I 
know not what happened next. But when I re- 
covered I found myself seated, and on again applying 
my ear tothe wall, all was silent. The interview 
was over, the banker gone.” 

“Thank God!” died in silence on the sister’s 


fog. You had taken it with you on quitting the 
house ?” 

“T had,” Constance proceeded to explain. ‘ Find- 
ing the locket on the desk, I took it for safety, and 
had it at the time of the-accident. But it was not of 
that, that I was about to speak. Among tlie scattered 
trifles near it, I found what.was of infinitely g-eater 
moment, I found a confirmation of the banker's state- 
ment.” “ 

** As to the forgery 2” the sister inquired, eagerly. 

“Yes. There were @ number ef ate with diffes 

t names, most of them old and soiled, but one was 

ghter and newer’ than the rest, and when my eye 
lighted on it, I stood transfixed. The name on it was 
not ner was in the new mode, a fa : 
of the writer's i . Need 


Need i 
rex aed nn ; 
a x 0 bids taint been Wipers coincidence, 

ia suggested,’ , re ees ‘ 5 

“It mig bts I have since thought bably was, 
But it didjmot: stop’ On t' idslk there iny-a 
ber ot: deaetol tasntecen oy iu phony # 

drm . wa. 

idle ce ‘one of these were. nce, 
with this exception; tha at the 


lips. 
She had feared so much, that this revelation came | but 


upon her as a relief. Yetso great was her alarm, 
that it rendered her incredulous, She feared that 
the loving sister might desire to spare her feelings, 
and might shrink from appearing to have surprised 
her profoundest secret. Yielding to this apprehen- 
sion, she turned upon her almost cruelly. 

“You are sure,” she demanded, “that this is— 
true?” 

“True ?” 

Never had suspicion or mistrust sprung up between 
these united hearts before, and this question, implying 
beth, went to the heart of the gentle Constance like a 
knife. Already there had come upon her a vague 
dread that recent events had compromised her in the 
world’s eyes—that she had sustained an irreparable 
loss, that of reputation. But as yet she had not felt 
this; and it was hard to credit that the first blow 
at her self-respect should come from a sister's 
hand. 

Perhaps that sister had some inkling of this. At 
all events she saw at aglance the pain her question 
had inflicted. 

“ Forgive me, darling!” she exclaimed in a plead- 
ing tone,“ I did not mean to doubt you. Bat—but 
I am crazed, bewildered with all this trouble. I 
searce know what I think or say. 1 fancied you 
might have overheard some foolish words not worth 
the listening to, but which I would have spared your 
ears.” 

“Surely I heard the worst, Ada?” Constance 
asked. , 

“Yes, oh, yes! the news of Arthur’s folly was the 
worst.” 

“His crime, Ada, his crime. A mere folly might 
have deserved blame ; but this was worse, this filled 
me with terror. I thought of the act and its conse- 
quences, till I grew mad. I could notrest. I could 
only reflect on what he had done, and what it might 
be possible for me to do to savehim. Half frenzied, 
I locked myself in his room, and thought and 
thought, till I could think no more. In the midst 
of this great trouble I seated myself at Arthur's 
desk. It was covered with loose papers, and with 
trifles which in his own careless way he had thrown 
there. Among the rest was the portrait-locket he 
had playfully refused to give me on the last morning 
we saw him.” 

“What! He had left it here?” 

"Yes. But why do you ask so anxiously ?” 

“ Because so much has turned on that. It has cost 
me so many hours of agony—so many sleepless 
nights! It was found in the hands of persons of sus- 
picious and desperate character, and we believed that 
Arthur had fallen a victim to some act of treachery. 
Poor boy! I never thought I should live to wish it 
had been so!” 

She spoke through choking tears; Constance, too, 
yielded to the influence of the great sorrow that had 
overtaken them, and for a time there was silence in 
the room. 

It was Ada who, struggling with her emotion, took 
up the thread of their conversation. 

“When hard pressed,” she said, “the suspected 
man confessed that he had stelen the locket while 
pretending to render help to you on the night of the 


” 
to her bosom 
But why,” she asked, 
“did you not take me into your confidence ?” 

“It was part of my plan to do so,” was the answer, 
“and when morning came I sought you for that pur- 
pose. But you had left the house.” 

“JT—I had left?” said Ada, echoing the question, 
and drawing back as if in alarm. 

“TI did not credit it at first, for the fog choked up 
the streets,and it was as dark as night; but when 
I thought of what you, as well as I, had-‘heard, I did 
not question but that you also had taken some prompt 
step to save Arthur.” 

“ Yes—yes, to save Arthur,” echoed the sister, 
trembling. 

“Convinced of that, I waited and waited until my 
fears would permit me to wait no longer. I pictured 
Arthur's arrest. I thought of his probable convic- 
tion, disgrace, and punishment, and then I resolved 
that I must act, come what would of it; that I must 
make that one effort to save him’ at every risk. 
In this mood I left the house. You know the 
rest. You know what befel me in the fog, and how 
the accident of Havering’s card being found on me 
led to my being conveyed to his house. You know 
what terrible consequences have followed that one 
false step. Yes, Ada, dear, I did it for the best; but 
I was wrong. I acted in my wilful, impulsive way, 
when I should have been guided by your sound 
judgment, and then—oh, it is horrible to think of !— 
then all this misery might have been prevented. 
Havering might be alive at this moment, and Arthur 
—oh, no, no! I dare not think of him! I dare-not 
—I must not!” 
She clasped her hands across her brow in an agony 
of despairing grief. 
Ada drew her close, and pressed the sunny head to 
her bosom. 
“You reproach yourself too bitterly, darling,” she 
said, in a low, soothing tone. “ You acted for the 
best, and if misery has come of it, you are not to 
blame. Believe that heaven has for some wise but 
Fre ge purpose seen fit to visit us with this afflic- 
ion. 
“T do try to think so—to believe so,” cried the dis- 
tracted girl; “‘but, oh, Ada, to think that I stand 
before the world branded with dishonour, and that 
our bright, noble, chivalric Arthur is in peril of his 
life—his life, Ada !—as—as a murderer !” 
The reflection was too terrible to admit of any form 
of consolation, and the distracted sisters could only 
lock each other in a passionate embrace, and indulge 
the silent relief of tears. 

And as they thus sought in mutual sympathy 
strength to support the burden of the sorrow that had 
come upon them, the fiery glow died out of the sky, 
the shadows of night closed in, and a shrill wind 
springing up, moaned and wailed around the house 
as 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 
LADY SEVERN’S TACTICS, 
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as being on any other than a footing of equality. 

Bat how would it be in future? 

She asked herself that question, and felt in- 
stinctively that there was but one answer. 

“However it has come about,” she argued, “ it is 
most unfortunate. It will treble the difficulties of my 
position. No matter for the truth, people will talk. 
Constance may be innocent of anything but indis- 
cretion. She may have had a strong reason for going 
down to Canterbury; but that her name should be 
mixed up with that of a military man, in an affair of 
this sort, is fatal. We shall have up-turned eyes, 
shrugged shoulders, sneers and whispers, and meaning 
nods—in fact, it isa scandal, and no reputation is 
strong enough to stand that.” 

This was when her ladyship knew nothing of the 
real facts of the case. But the bare rumour was 
enough to render her excessively angry. 

When a few hours braught the matter te light— 
when she learned, in common with the. rest of the 
world, that not only was. Constance implicated, but 
that Arthur had brought on his family a double dis- 
grace, as she put it—first by enlisting as a common 
soldier, and then by incurring the suspicion of be‘og 
uilty of an atrocious crime, the lady was well nigh 

ven to desperation. 

Her first act was to send the carriage for Lady 
Lomax. 
The poor mother, who dared not refuse her sister 
anything, arrived more dead than alive, overwhelmed 
with anguish and neeels yet half incredulous st 
the calamity which befallen her. Lady Severn 
was too indignant for sympathy. Her feelings were 
wrought up to the highest pitch, and she thought 
only of giving vent to them. Regardless of every- 
thing, therefore—regardless even of common justice, 
she overwhelmed her hapless sister with reproaches. 
In the course of ® stormy interview—if that could 
be called an interview in which the speaking was all 
on one side—she reminded Lady Lomax of her bound- 
less love and affection, and of the proofs she had 
afforded of it, during a long, long series of years. She 
bade her remember that she had befriended her and 
her children from the moment when they were 
deserted by that degraded being—Gervase Lomax— 
whose vices there was reason to hope had long since 
brought him to a premature grave. And putting oa 
part of the case in the strongest light, the excited had 
indignant lady thereupon demanded whether bayer 
now happened was the sort of return she had had 
right to expect ? 
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-Samnet Tresilian. Oh, you are surprised, of course? 
This is news to you? A mother’s watchful eye has 
pot discovered what is patent to the whole world. 
Yes, I repeat, to the whole world. What return 
ie ates made, I need not mention. Yon will 
defend her, of course? You will say she was not to 
blame, and acted with singular discretion. But even 
must admit that she had compronvised herself toan 
extent that nothing will redeem. As to Arthur—but 
Iwillspare you the pain of listening to one word against 
your hapless, misguided, but I hope not criminal boy. 
Whether he is innocent or guilty, longer heads than 
nine must determine. Whether he will be able to 
establish his i pposing that he is innocent 
—is exceedingly doubtful. .And under any circum- 
stances, What an equivocal position he places us, I 
mean his family, in! The obloquy of a charge such as 
he has brought upon himself can never be wiped out.” 

At the thought of this, her ladyship’s indignation 
began to rise again toward fever-heat ; but in spite of 
her pride she was a true woman, with a tender, im- 
pressionable heart ; moreover, she loved her sister, and 
could not endure to see her sitting there, not offering one 
word of remonstrance, but only sobbing as if her heart 
would break. So suddenly flinging away even the 
show of irritation, she caught the agonised mother to 
her heart, and wept over her in the fullness of hersym- 

pothising love. 

After this scene, Lady Severn took a more practical 
view of the matter, and was guided more by sound 
judgment than by caprice of temper. 

She decided that every nerve must be strained to 
ave Arthur. 

Her husband—Lord Severn—ventured on a faint 
emonstrance; but the murder had utterly crushed, 
enfeebled, and demoralised him. 

“Hem! 'tis useless to attempt to save the lad, Mar- 
garet,”my lord ventured to urge. “The evidence 
proves him guilty.” 

“Tony!” 

“Well, my dear, if it doesn’t quite prove that he is, 
it proves that he ought to be.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Tony,” said his lady, 
with great severity. “Understand now. In this 
house, and among my friends, there must be but 
one opinion on’ this subject. Remember”—and she 
repeated the wordsone by one, as if teaching a boy 
a lesson, “ Arthur—Lomax—is innocent—and—must 
not—fall a victim—to—circumstantial evidence !” 

“But, Margaret—” he urged. 

“What?” 

“The evidence is so strong—” 

“That I would not hang a dog upon it.” 

Lord Severn was not one of those who, convinced 
ogainst their will, remain of the same opinion still ; 
sd having received his lady's positive instructions 
ts to the view of the evidence to be taken, he forth- 
with began to see that it was weaker than he had sup- 
posed, was altogether circumstantial, and not such as 
avy jury could convict upon. 

Moreover he gave the family solicitors instructions 
forthem to take the necessary steps for defending 
Arthur Lomax, regacdless of the gutiay involved. The 
flicitors did not receive instructions in time to attend 
the inquest; but that was of small moment, as a 
coroner's verdict goes for little. It is before the judges 
of the criminal court that the real issue of life or 
death is fought out. 

But though thus generous toward Arthur, in whose 
guilt she refused to believe, Lady Severn was un- 
justly severe upon poor Constance. 

Why is it that women are so hard upon their own 
x? Why do they regard with such cruel and re- 
eentful harshness the failings of their erring sisters ? 
*crlaps it is because they are painfully conscious tliat 
the slightest deviation from the path of rectitude is 
fetal to women, and it behoves each one to protest 
‘gtinst sympathising with any departure from tlie 
igh moral standard they are compelled to maintain. 
Me this spirit, Lady Severn thought it right to 
nT an exalted line of conduct toward her erring 
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the mind of Constance Lomax was most distressing. 
Sensitive to a degree, she had learned with dismay 
that events had brought her name before the public, in 
a doabtful light. In its virgin purity, her mind re- 
coiled with affright at this discovery. She dreaded 
the finger of scorn. She cowered down before the 
bare idea of contempt, and shuddered at the suspicion 
of evil-doing. 

So keen were those feelings, that they made her 
jealous of the least appearance of coolness, even on 
the part of those who clung, to her with an idolising 
love. She feared lest in her heart of hearts hor 
mother might despise her, and hung sensitively upon 
every word which fell from her doating sister's lips, 

ing to detect in an altered tone or unguarded 
emphasis, proof that she too condemned her. 

Imagine her feelings, then, at the conduct of Lady 
aeners, and how acutely she suffered under the effects 
of it 

This was more particularly the case when, as the 
sisters sat together ‘in the dusk of the evening, as de- 
scribed in the last chapter, her ladyship was suddenly 
announced, - 

Before they could give expression to their surprise, 
the silken sweep of her long dress was heard at the 
door, and the next moment she had rushed into the 
— with an exclamation of disgust at finding it so 


Then she made at once for her favourite, Ada, and 
embraced her, but took no heed of Constance. 

“T have not a moment to spare, dear,” she said, 
still ignoring the presence of the other sister, “but it 
is right you should know all that is happening in this 
terrible crisis. Everything that can be done for 
Arthur will be done; and, after all, dear, the evidence 
is only circumstantial.” 

“ You believe him innocent?” said Ada. 

“Tt is my duty to do so,” was the severe reply. 
“Heaven only knows where the truth lies, what 
really happened, or who is actually the guilty party ; 
but we are bound by every tie of relationship and 
affection to believe Arthur innocent. His own con- 
fession may implicate one we little suspect. But I 
must keep to the point, dear. In the emergency, I 
felt it would be satisfactory to consult an old friend, 
and I at once sent for our banker—Mr. Garmeson.” 

“For him?” exclaimed Ada, with a shudder. 

“ Yes; and, as I expected, he entered into my views 
at once. He admires Arthur, oh, so greatly!” 

“ Admires—him? ” 

“ And what is more, is convinced of his innocence.” 

“ He—said—this ? ” , 

“Oh, yes, owned it frankly. Said that, from what 
he knew of the dear. boy, it was impossible that he 
could be guilty of a criminal action, however great 
the provocation.” 

And here her ladyship half-glanced at Constance, 
who, crouched in the gloom, listened with rigid limbs 
aud a face of deadly pallor. 

“He is an admirer of yours, too,” the lady rattled 
on—“ in a fatherly way, of course. But as I was 
about to say, he at once set off to Canterbury, where 
the inquest has been held to-day, and has just tele- 
graphed the verdict. It is against Arthur—” 

“They have found him guilty?” cried Ada. 
“ Guilty of—of murder? ” 

* Yes.” 

A low, wailing moan burst from the gloom in 
which Constance Lomax listened; then, in a voice 
strained and unnatural with excitement, she cried 
out: 

“It is false! 
ceived! I know it! 
innocence!” 

Lady Severn heard her with amazement; but 
before she had time to ask the meaning of these 
words, Constance had risen, and was tottering blindly 
from the room. 


They are mistaken!—they are de- 
I will stake my life on Arthur's 


OHAPTER XXIV. 
DESPERATION. 
Tu desperate moments we use desperate means. 
Here danger threatens—shall 1 hold my hand? 
Since I have gone so far, shall I halt now, 
And sign my own conviction ? 
Idylis of the Night. 


InsTINCTIVELY seeking the seclusion ef her own 
chamber, Constance Lomax there yielded herself up 
to feelings which, in their intensity, drove her to 
the verge of madness. 

To Ada’s ears she had poured out pa 
part, of the sorrows with which her 
charged. 

She had lamented the blight upon her own fair 
fame, and the untoward circumstances which had 
driven a brother to avenge it, in blood. 

But, beyond this, there opened up in her own mind 
a dark and lurid region of horror, on which she 
could not permit, even a sister ‘to look—a prospect 
from which she averted her own mental gaze in 
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It was no mere hysterical weaknéss which had 
forced from her lips that piteous moan with which 
she had received the news of Arthur’s fate, nor was it 
without cause that she had uttered the words which 
excited Lady Severn’s amazement. 

From the moment of the first shock, eccasioned by 
the news of Havering’s murder, the sense of the 
reality of that secret horror, of which her breast was 
the depository, had been intensifying, and it needed 
only the news Lady Severn brought to render it over- 
whelming and insupportable. 

The first result was a feeling of prostration, then 
followed feverish, unnatural promptings to action—a 
desperate feeling, in which every idle moment seemed 
a sin. 

“ Arthur must be saved!” she exclaimed aloud, as 
this phase of emotion came upon her, “ and by my aid. 
It is I alone who have the power, and I must and will 
use it. What is an idle form of words against this 
horror? What if I had sworn as Solomon swore, by 
the unutterable name of God? It would still be my 
duty to save my brother's life.. To save his, yes; but 
if in my efforts to do that I should involve—” 
we paused and hid her face, shuddering as she 

id so. 

The Gonsequences of the ,step she proposed to her- 
self appeared to be too monstrous to admit of expres- 
sion in words. 

“Oh, miserable, miserable girl!” she exclaimed, 
after a few moments of intense mentalagony. ‘Why 
cannot! die, and so end all? Why must I live only 
to suffer? What is my crime, that my puaidament 
has no limits? Merciful heaven, pity me! spare me! 
Let me die!” 

Silence unbroken by a sigh or sob, followed this 
passionate outburst, in giving expression to which the 
fair girl had sunk crouching to the ground. For along 
while she remained in that attitude, as if stricken down 
by the force of mental suffering. The paroxysms of 
feeling did, however, at last pass away, and she rose 
abruptly, and evidently under the effect of some hasty 
resolve or desperate purpose. 

“T will see him, and to-night,” she said ; “ whatever 
the risk, I will see him, and if his heart is human he 
must conform to my wishes.” 

Hastily as the resolve had been formed, it was as 
speedily carried into execution. Nervously fearful of 
being stopped or delayed, Constance quickly threw a 
dark shawl] over her shoulders, and fastened it with a 
silver arrow, then selecting a bonnet of black velvet, 
and a veil of black Maltese lace, which effectually hid 
her face, she passed from the room, and descended the 
well-staircase, now dark with the shadows of night, 
and so let herself out of the house. 

It was a gusty night, dark and chill: the square 
was deserted and quiet as the grave. 

Constance paused for a moment as she descended 
the steps, and looked up at the drawing-room win- 
dows. The blinds of two were down, and they had a 
white, death-like aspect: the third was black, show- 
ing that no light was yet lit. Her heart smote her as 
she thought of Ada sitting there in the dark, brood- 
ing over the sorrow that had come upon them, but she 
dared not yield to the emotion of the moment. 

“ What shall Ido?” she asked herself, hesitating. 
“Shall I return and tell her all? No, no! that is 
impossible!” 

Yet she still hesitated. 

And even when she had decided that her purpose 
was one not to be thwarted, and such as would justify 
whatever anxiety her absence might occasion, she 
moved away with slow and lingering steps, reluctant 
while resolved. ¢ 

At the first cab-rank she hurriedly secured a vehicle, 
having, however, the presence of mind to select one 
of a dark and unobtrusive character; and having 
taken her seat, directed the cabman to drive eastward 
—to the neighbourhood of St. Asaph’s Church. 

By the time that destination was reached the night 
had grown darker, and the wind having sunk, rain 
was beginning to fall. In spite of this, however, 
Constance, on arriving near her destination, stopped 
the cab at a street corner, and got out; then, gathering 
her shawl closely about her shoulders, disappeared as 
quickly as possible from the cabman’s observation. 

The locality was evidently strange to her, and as in 
her anxiety to escape notice, she had turned out 
of the main thoroughfare, she was speedily lost 
in a tangled mesh of intersecting and bewildering 
streets, Her only landmark was St. Asaph’s Church. 
It was to that she had requested to be driven, and 
now she had nothing to rely on but occasional 
glimpses of its barbarous spire, just visible against 
the murky sky. 

“Heaven grant he may be here to-night!” she 
ejaculated. ‘“‘ At the old place,’ those were his 
words. Yes, ‘I am at the old place,’ he said dis- 
tivctly, and it must have meant the tavern that was 
his ruin—the horrible place in which he sunk ye. 
tion, fortune, friends, self-respect—everything! That 
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streets bewilders me. The church-spire rose above 
it, straight into the sky, I recollect, and the lane was 
dark, narrow, and villanous. Surely this was the 
way to it?—this place where the houses almost 


touch, and that newly-built warehouse blots out both | b 


spire and sky ?” 

The spot at which she had arrived differed little 
from the rest of the neighbourhood, except that it 
was older, blacker, and more offensive in odour. The 
houses had a dilapidated aspect, and the taverns were 
of a lower class than that to which St. Asaph’s Cross 
belonged, although that famous hostelry, to which 
the reader has already been introduced, was not fifty 
yards distant. 

Before one of these low houses of entertainment, 
Constance abruptly stopped. 

Im doing so she involuntarily clasped her hands, 
and cast a piteous, reproachful glance at the ill-looking 


“Is he here? "she gasped. “Is he here to-night ?” 

So far as its exterior was concerned, it did not seem 
a likely place to have attracted any one either on that 
or any other night. The upper part of the house was 
as black and warped as if,at some remote period, a 
fire had half-consumed it, though the appearance was, 
in fact, the result of neglect and city smoke. A lamp 
ever the door bore some inscription—probably the 
name of the place—but it had not been lit that night, 
or the wind had blown it out. A large window of 
numerous panes in a heavy frame-work constituted 
the main feature of the frontage, and a blind, yellow, 
or rather orange, in colour, ewing to years of tobacco 
smoke, hung in it, and hid all within. That blind was 
inscribed with the word “Beds.” When we have 
said that the doorway under the unlit lamp was nar- 
Tow, cavernous, and quite dark, it will have been 
gathered that the place offered few attractions to 
chance passengers, and did not convey a favourable 
impression as to the character of its habitual fre- 
quenters. 

Though she had found the place of which she was 
in search, Constance Lomax did not attempt to enter 
it. Other considerations, besides an obvious loathing 
and detestation, probably deterred her. 

She only lingered near it long enough to satisfy 
herself that she was not mistaken, and was in the act 
of withdrawing, though the rain had now begun to 
fall smartly, and a chill blast cut through the street, 
when the sound of approaching persons caused her 
to hesitate. 

It was a merry, loud-talking party, and fearing 
annoyance, as a lone and unprotected woman, Con- 
stance overcame her aversion, and stepped back into 
the gloomy doorway of the house. 

While there she overheard a brief conversation. 

“No light in St. Asaph’s vestry to-night, eh, 
Chirper?” said a thick, husky voice. “ You're a sly 
one, you are.” 

“T assure you—” began the person addressed, and 
who was no other than the clerk of St. Asaph’s. 

“ Assure us? Oh, yes, you've plenty of assurance,” 
laughed the other ; “but I say, what did you make by 
that little transaction? Overhauling the registers at 
midnight ought to be well paid for. I should want 
something handsome to gointo a church at that hour.” 

“ Or any other, I’m afraid,” retorted a companion. 

A loud laugh rang through the street at this sally. 

“But, I say,” asked the first speaker, not at all put 
out, “‘ what was the mame he waa so anxious about? 
I know "twas ‘Ada’—I caught that—but what else ? 
Something like Lorrimer, wasn’t it ? Ada Lorrimer?” 

“ Ah, that’s nigh enough,” replied Chirper. 

“ And the fellow’s name wasarum’un. Imlac— 
there’s a name!—Imlac a 

Constance heard no more. 

They had passed the doorway in which she crouched, 
and a gust of wind drowned their voices. But that to 
which she had listened had filled her with amazement. 
Knowing nothing of what had passed at St. Asaph’s 
Cross a few nights before, she could not even guess at 
the drift of what served to amuse its frequenters on 
their homeward way; but she had caught a name so 
like that of her beloved sister that it seemed as if she 
must be the person indicated, and that in association 
with another name, so peculiar that, as far as her 
knowledge went, it was only borne by one man, and 
that a man for whom she had a strange aversion— 
namely, Garmeson the banker. 

Here was food for wonder and surmise; but before 
she could bring herself to credit what she had heard, 
a scuffle of footsteps and confusion of voices in the 
house warned her to retreat from the doorway, and 
this she had hardly done, before a party of some half- 
dozen persons came staggering out. 

Laughter, and execrations on the weather, and an 
interchange of gruff “ Good nights,” rang in the ears 
of the girl, as she stole a few paces off, and there saw 
the men who had come from the bouse separate and 
take different ways. Two only kept together, and 
moved off side by side conversing in low, earnest 
tones. 








As they went, she followed ; when they stopped, she 
also stopped, keeping them ever in sight, yet always 
careful lest she might herself be observed. 

At length the men reached a paved court surrounded 

y houses, and there separated. One entered the 
court; the other turned back.’ It was this latter one 
whom Constance prepared to address. As he stood 
in the dark, rainy night, it was impossible to see more 
of him except that he had fierce black eyes, and an 
insolent bearing, that his face was buried in a red 
shawl, and the rest of his body hidden in the ample 
folds of a loose, heavy coat. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Constance started 
acress the road, and confronted this individual. He 
was startled at her coming upon him so suddenly, and 
half turned, as if to run. Then he looked at her, 
and uttered a terrific oath. Shuddering at the sound 
of the words, Constance threw up her veil, and so 
revealed her face. 

“You here?” the man growled, starting as he re- 
cognized her, 

“ Yes,” she said, “I’ve watched for you, because 
I've that to say which you must listen to.” ' 

“Must?” retorted the other. “That is a hard 
word, isn’t it? Must? And why musé I, in hea- 
ven’s name?” 

“ Because that has happened which fills me with 
horror, and makes me desperate. You know what 
I mean. You know the peril Arthur is in. You 
must know that they have founda verdict of wilful 
murder against him.” 

The man recoiled a pace or two, as if from a blow— 
then recovering himself, he said, loudly: 

“ And what is thid to me?” 

“ What ?” 

““Ay—what? Beyond regret.that he should have 
been wicked enough——’ 

The girl put up her hand imploringly. 

**He is not guilty,” she said, “as you know.” 

“Indeed! I know, do I?” said the man, fiercely. 
“T know nothing of the sort, and I'll trouble you to 
recal your words, and to repeat them at your peril. 
Have you forgotten ——” 

“The promise you extorted from me ?” cried the 
Cesperate girl. ‘No; and it is because of it that I 
am here. You must release me from it. I gave it 
rashly—inconsiderately—in ignorance, under compul- 
sion ” 

- oy having given it, you will keep it.” 

“ 0.” 





Her firm, clear, distinct, voice echoed through the 
quiet street. 

The man looked at her fiercely, and there was a 
vengeful glare in his eyes. 

“How!” he exclaimed. ‘ This to my face? What 
am I to understand? That youthreaten me? That 
I am in danger from you?” 

me must save Arthur,” was the quiet but resolute 
reply. 

Exasperated at the words, the man caught at her 
wrists, and looked her sternly in the face. 

“ Save him,” he said, “‘if you must, and can. But 
not atrisk to me. Mind that. Dare to breathe a sus- 
picion to a living soul that will get me into trouble, 
and look out! You must be mad to come here and 
ask what you have of me! Release you? No! By 
heavens, I’d see you dead at my feet first !” 

“You are guilty, then?” cried the girl. “ My worst 
fears are confirmed—you are guilty !” 

“ No!” he thundered, 

‘““If you were innocent, you would release me. But 
enough. I have come here to satisfy myself, and to 
assert my freedom, Whatever I have done, I have 
done blindly ; but I will not—I dare not—be a partner 
in your guilt; and since you refuse to release me 
from my oath, there is but one course open tome. A 
brother’s life is more than an oath——” 

“ Miserable woman!” cried the exasperated man. 
« That threat again, and you do not leave this spot 
alive !” 

“T cannot help it.” 

“What! You are desperate ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are determined—” 

“To reveal all.” 

“To put my life in peril?” 

She hesitated. Something more than woman’s 
tenderness pleaded in her heart; but summoning up 
all her courage, she replied : 

“ T must save Arthur.” 

“ Do it, then !” shrieked the other. 

And in the moment of exasperation he raised his 
right arm, as if to fell the fragile girl to the earth, 

In the upward sweep of his arm, she perceived with 
horror the flash of a deadly weapon. 

(To be continued.) 





AREA OF THE AMERICAN LAKES.—The late govern- 
ment survey of the great lakes gives the following 
exact measurement: Lake Superior—greatest length, 


———=—=>== 
355 miles; greatest breadth, 160 é 
depth, 988 feet; height ote the a as ~ 
area, 32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan ‘ 
length, 360 miles; greatest’ breadth, 193 miles 
mean depth, 900 feet; height above the sea, 587 fest’ 
area, 20,000 miles. Lake Huron—greatest length, 
200 miles; greatest width, 160 miles; mean depth 
800 feet; height above the sea, 574 fect; area, 20 9t) 
miles. Lake Erie—greatest length, 250 miles ; grea 
breadth, 80 miles ; mean depth, 200 feet ; height above 
the sea, 555 feet; area, 6,000 miles. Lake Ontario 
length, 180 miles; mean breadth, 65 miles; mean 
depth, 500 feet ; height above the sea, 262 feet ; area, 
6,000 square miles. Total length of five lakes, 1,345 
miles; total area, 84,000 square miles. , 
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THE LADY IN GREEN. 






























































































Rarx, rain—ceaseless rain. We know and acknow- 
ledge that it is very wrong to fret at the weather; 
but it ds certainly most g to the patience, after 
leaving home, with all its comforts, to seek health 
and pleasure at the sea-shore, not to see a gleam of 
sunshine for five or six, nay, seven days. Ands 
cold! We might have supposed ourselves to be sui- 
denly transported to the frozen regions. 

After a day or two of shivering, and enveloping 
ourselves in shawls and mantles, some one sagely 
remarked that “it was no use to freeze to death be- 
cause it was in the middle of the summer;” which 
sentiment meeting with unanimous applause, a fire 
was immediately ordered in the boarders’ parlour, 
where gentlemen and ladies, old and young, son 
assembled, glad to leave their own chilly apartments. 

Rather an unsocial company we were at first. All 
were strangers, and it seemed probable that all would 
remain s0. 

There we sat: some looking out at the window, 
ladies with their gloves on, no work, no books, no 
new arrivals—nothing to vary the dull monotony ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the entrance of an attendant, politely 
announcing to the ladies and gentlemen that break- 
a, dinner, or tea, whichever it chanced tu be, was 
ready. 

This, fora time, indeed, dispelled all gloom, for no 
one could excel our host in his ability to do the honours 
of his excellent and plentiful table. 

He possessed the rare talent of not only making his 
own conversation agreeable and entertaining, but 
of leading others to do the same; so that the 
very persons who had, perhaps, passed the whole fore- 
noon in the same room without exchanging 4 syllable, 
became, under his genial influence, as lively and 
sociable as school acquaintances, when they meet 
after a lapse of many years. But on returning to the 
parlour, the spirit of silence seemed to return also, and 
all were as mute as ever. 

What could be the reason ? 

I took the subject into serious consideration, and 
finally came to the conclusion that, as “idleness is 
the mother of all niischief,” it must necessarily be the 
cause of all this; and hastily leaving the room, I soo 
returned with my werk-basket. , 
Several ladies followed my example, and in the 
course of half an hour the gloves were all laid aside, 
and the fair hands busily employed in various branches 
of needle-work, and cheerful conversation had taken 
the place of the former dull silence. 

The effects of industry are, indeed, wonderful. The 
rain was almost forgotten, so intent were we 10 
watching the progress of collars, rufiles, purses, watch- 
guards, &c. 
One of the gentlemen kindly produced book ons 
subject of general interest, and proposed read 
aloud, which offer was gladly accepted ; and the time 
passed so rapidly that the summons to tea was wuex 
and surprising to all. f 
About the middle of the forenoon of the fourth ay 
we were agreeably surprised to hear the sound of & 
carriage driving up to the door. There had been - 
arrivals for several days, and some of the most av 
ous amongst us stationed ourselves at the windows : 
i the travellers.. The rain poured so fast, apt 
ever, that we were unable to gratify our cur ty 
an + extent. , 
ie ciewtsingd that the carriage contained ? a 
one lady, and while we expressed our sympathy ” 
her supposed wet and forlorn condition, we ry 
lated ourselves on our comfortable room and b Pe 
fire, and felt very hospitably inclined towards 
expected guest. 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs; the a 
thrown open, and a lady entered. By one - & 
mean that she crossed the threshold, but <= ~ 
There she stood,.a perfect Amazon in size an pr oa 

Her shawl had fallen from her shoulders, - 4 
vealed her ample form, clothed in a brig Lines 

with a pink ribbon around her 
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‘and another around her neck; while We we 
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ge arranged a8 to be fully visible to the admiring be- 
jolder, even when the fair owner was arrayed in 
walking costume. Fr 

There she stood—and casting a contemptnous glance 
sround the comfortable but somewhat plainly-fur- 
nished apartment, turned, with an air of derision, te 
an inoffensive looking gentleman who stood awaiting 
her orders in a deferential and exceedingly unhus- 
jandlike manner, and said, haughtily : 

“This will not answer at all, We must seek for 
other accommodation. Of course we cannot expect 
to find anything equal to the style of living to which 
we are accustomed; but, surely, something superior 
to this may be found.” 

“But, my dear,” the husband ventured to urge, 
sthe storm is so violent, I fear yeu will expose your 
health. Would it not be better to try to be contented 
here for one night, at least?” And the poor man cast 
a wistful glance at our warm fire. 

“Contented here !” was the scornful reply. ‘t How 
tan you propose such an absurdity? Better to ride 
allnight in the rain !” . 

And with one more look of contenipt, our stately 
visitor swept from our sight, and in a few mpments 
we heard their carriage drive from the door. 

After a merry laugh at the “ great expectations” of 
this unknown princess, and cordial wishes that suc- 
cess might attend her praiseworthy efforts to keep 

her accustomed style, we resumed the employments 
which this little incident had interrupted, and thought 
no more of the affair until summoned to the tea table ; 
where, to our great surprise, we found our friend in 

and her worthy spouse, already seated, and 
doing justice to the good fare before them. 

We soon gathered from their conversation that no 
other accommodation could be procured, and they 
werereduced to the sad alternative of returning to this 
despicable place, or passing the night in the carriage. 
To do the lady justice, she seemed to make the best 
of her unpleasant situation—ate plentifully—chatted 
wciably with those around her, and on our return to 
the parlour, exerted herself to amuse the company 
by glowing descriptions of her house, furniture, 
thildren, &c. 

First, the lowness of the room excited her indigna- 
tin, She was accustomed to lofty ceilings. It was 
realy difficult to breathe freely here. Then the carpet 
how inferior! Absolutely rough to the feet. The 
thirs were certainly unfit to sit in, and she conde- 
tendingly occupied the whole of the sofa, somewhat 
to the annoyance of an elderly lady and gentleman, 
who were accustomed to enjoy a little quiet conversa- 
tim in that part of the room, undisturbed by the 
Younger portion of the company. 

Twas in yain to try to form an accurate idea of 
the mansion she endeavoured to portray ; her answers 
our various inquiries only exciting our curiosity 
Bore and more, 

All were now listening intently to the description 
d the charms and various accomplishments of the 
lovely Angelina, the eldest daughter of our entertain- 
‘ag guest— 

A form and face so rare, 
Sure never had been seen. 


Unequalled beauty, amiable disposition, wonderful 
‘quirements. Gentlemen sighed, and ladies envied, 
td thus the evening pessed away; and we sought 
our own rooms, where visions of ladies in green, mag- 
difcent castles, lovely maidens, etc., etc., formed the 
tubject of our night imaginings. 
ast time came, and again our new friend 
‘ppeared—still in the same green dress, pink ribbons, 
Fai brooch, and rings—a singular morning 
8, but decidedly uncommon; differing from the 
mass; and this was evidently the aim. 
The husband sat opposite to her, perfectly pany (ar 
™ less, as usual; attentive to her slightest wishes, 
seldom venturing to'obtrude a remark. 
ves and forks had just commenced their office, 
0 8 slight bustle at the door attracted our atten- 
and, to our unspeakable astonishment, another 
tn 'n green, with pink ribbons, ear-rings, brooch, and 
sa equal splendour—in every respect the exact 
‘nce of her illustrious prototype, glided into 
room, and took a seatat the table, followed by a 
i ooking, farmer-like man. 
ae ad just said she was an exact resemblance of 
te in mi but we mean so far as regards her dress; 
a and form she was widely different, being 
W the common height of women, with a good- 
"were Sapapeiery expression of countenance, form-" 
: “like ® contrast to the haughty and somewhat 
familie of her prototype, to whom she 
Mine tly, and exclaimed, in sn audible 
ted Surprised to see mé here, Mrs. Jones, 
ticle na ood man no peace until he promised 
% a - — to see a bit of the world myself. 
eck ater 2, ‘ucky tofind you here, for we left home 
you did. All yourfolksare well. Ange- 


lina bid me say that the lads are doing well, and the 
cows, pigs, and all the live stock are fat and hearty. 
I left her up to her eyes in work, churning and getting 
dinner for the carpenters, who are putting up the 
addition to your house, which I declare you need bad 
enough, neighbour. I have often wondered what you 
could do with such a great family in your snug little 
nest.” 

If looks could silenee a woman’s tongue, surely it 
would now have been silenced, for the deadly glances 
which the Amazon in green directed towards her little 
miniature, were really appalling; but, unabashed, she 
continued : 

“ Don’t be annoyed at my dress. I coaxed husband 
to sell the old cow and buy me one off the same piece 
as yours, and I bought my ribbons and all the gew- 
gaws of the same pedlar that you got yotirs of. Heis 
a real sharper. Angelina says he charged me two 
shillings more than he did you.” 

This was too much. The exasperated lady made 
a hasty exit, followed by her devoted husband, and 
we saw them no more. 

The storm at length ceased, and bright days suc- 
ceeded, when we fully realized our expected enjoy- 
ment of the lovely scenery and the salubrious air 
around us; and after a week or two of varied plea- 
sures, we sought our own homes, carrying with us the 
remembrance of the lady in green as a warning to those 
who aspire to a condition of life above that in which 
they are placed by an over-ruling Providence, and in 
which they are best fitted to be useful to themselves 
and others. 8. P. D. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br BE. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., de 


CHAPTER OXVL 
: SURPRISES. 
He who hath never warred with misery, 
Nor ever tugged with trouble and distress, 
Hath had no time nor any chance to try 
The strength and forces of his worthiness: 
Those parts of character which felicity 
Keeps close cencealed, affliction must express, 
And only men in their extremity 
Prove what they are—what their ability. 
Daniel. 

Wuen Amy returned she found Owen at tlie shop- 
desk, and Lily May upon the counter. 

Amy greeted her little son as though she had been 
absent a week. 

“And what luck have you had since I have been 
gone, my dear ?”*she inquired, after she had kissed 
him. 

“Only one customer, mother dear. But such a 
one! and so fond of Lily May! See what a present 
she gave her!” said Owen, taking the bright gold 
piece from the baby’s hands, and showing it to his 
mother. 

“A present, Owen? For her?” This?” said 
Amy, taking the coin in her hand, and looking at it. 

“Yes, mother dear; but Lily May will divide 
it with her little sister. Won’t you, Lily May?” 
inquired Owen, speaking as the child’s guardian and 
trustee. 

“ But who gave her this ?” inquired Amy. 

“The strange lady, mother dear. Such a lovely 
lady! And, oh, she made so much of her! And 
kissed her so! You never saw anything like it!” 

“ A strange lady—a lovely lady making much of 
Lily May! Owen, come into the back parlour. I 
must hear_ something more about this,” said Amy, 
thoughtfully. 

Owen took his pet from the counter, and followed 
his mother. 

“Nancy, give me Lily Gay, and take my bonnet 
and mantle up-stairs, and put them away,” said Amy, 
as she sat down in her low chair, and began to take off 
her wrappings. 

Nancy obeyed the orders, and, as soon as she was 
gone from the room, Amy turned to her son, who 
had seated himself on a stool with Lily May on his 
knees, and said: 

“Now, Owen, tell me all about this lady's visit.” 

Owen told all he knew from the moment of his 
first catching sight of the strange lady and gentle- 
man to the moment of their departure from the 
sho 
“Owen—I half suspect that lady and gentleman 
were the parents of Lily May,” said Amy, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed the boy, turning white 
and red, and pressing bis pet closer to his bosom. 

“I do, Owen. Did they ask many. questions about 
the child ?” 

“No, mother dear. Only one, I think. What her 
name was.” 

“ Owen; tell me how they looked, and what they 





‘*T did, mother dear.” 

“ But tell me all.” 

“T did tell you, mother.” 

“ Tell me again, Owen.” 

Owen went over the whole story once more. 

“TI don’t knew,” mused Amy. “If they were the 
parents of the child, she, at least, must have known 
ber own baby; and if she did, there could have been 
no reason in the world why she should not have 
claimed it on the spot. It is very strange. But per- 
haps it was just as she said—that she had lost a child, 
who, if it had lived, would have been of this one’s 
age, and hence her interest in this one. Did you tell 
them she was not your own little sister?” 

“Oh, no, mether dear! I couldn’t bear to disown 
poor Lily May in that way. And they never asked 
me any questions about her except her name.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to make of it. But I 
will go to the hotel and find out who they are. And 
that may throw some light on the subject. Owen, 
run up-stairs and bring down my bonnet and mantle 
again.” 

Owen put his pet in the cradle, and went to do as 
he was bid. He returned, bringing the required 
articles, and followed by Nancy, scolding: 

“Now, mistress, you're not going out again to- 
day ?” 

“* Yes, Nancy; I must go, on business.” 

“Once is enough. Once would do you good, 
twice is too much ; twice would do you harm. Take 
my advice: stay where you are; let Owen go.” 

“No, Nancy. On this oecasion I must go myself. 
The distance is not far, and I shall be back within 
the hour. Have supper ready against I come, Nancy,” 
said Amy, as she hastily gave her babe into the 
woman’s arms, and began to put on her bonnet and 
shawl. 

Amy was soon ready and out of the house, and 
walking as rapidly as her failing breath would permit 
towards the Elm Tree Inn. 7 

The sun was setting as she passed into the private 
entrance and asked for the landlady. 

She was shown into the parleur, where she was 
immediately joined by Mrs. Potts, the hostess—a 
short, round-bodied, rosy little woman, who rolled 
into the room, holding out both hauds, smiling, and 
exclaiming : 

_ “Well, now, Mrs. Wynne, my dear, this is a sur- 
prise and a pleasure, and I am so glad to see you 
And how do you find yourself, and how did you leave 
the little folks at home? And, Sam, do you go and 
make a port-wine negus, and bring it here, with some 
biscuits directly, and let them be good. And I hope, 
now that you have broken the ice, you will come 
often, my dear Mrs. Wynne.” 

All this was spoken breathlessly, without pause, as 
she advanced, and caught Amy’s,hands and shook 
them cordially. 

“T thank you very much, Mrs. Potts,” said Amy, 
earnestly. ‘I came to inquire about some guests of 
yours who were at our place to-day.” 

“ Oh, yes! a young lady and gentleman.” 

“Yes.” 

“They were a Mr. and Mrs. Powers,” 

Almost all strangers who heard the name Powis for 
the first time mistook it for Powers. 

“T suppose so; I suppose we are speaking of the 
same persons,” said Amy. 

“Oh, yes. There were no other guests here but 
them. They were a yourg couple, just married, I 
think, geing on their bridal tour, I believe,” said the 
landlady, without pause, as usual. 

“Young couple, recently married, and on their 
bridal tour ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ And where cid they come from? and where were 
they going ?” 

“*T don’t know no more than the dead.” 

“Perhaps your husband or some of your people 
may know.” 

“T don’t think they do, but I will ask,” said the 
landlady, rising, and leaving the room. 

After an absence of ten minutes she returned, 
followed by the waiter, Sam, with a tray of refresh- 
ments. 

“They came last night; they went away this 
morning, and their name is Powers, and that is all 
anyone here knows about them. And now, will you 
take some wine-negus and biscuits after your walk, 
my dear Mrs. Wynne? They will de you good,” said 
the landlady, in the same breathless strain. 

Always hungry and always thirsty, poor Amy very 
gladly availed herself of this invitation, and ate and 
drank, and was refreshed and comforted. 

Aud as it was growing dark, Amy thanked her kind 
hostess, and arose to take her leave. 

“Come again, my dear Mrs. Wynne, and come 
often ; drop in whenever you are going by and rest 
yourself and get~a little refreshment, for we shall be 
very glad to see you, because you haven't got ne 
sincerer well-wisher than I am. I know what it 





said, and what they did.” 
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is to bea lone widow myself. Iam not forty years 
old yet, and have been a widow twice, and may bea 
widow twice more, for aught I know; for we are born 
but not buried, and nobody knows what a day may 
bring forth.” ° 

So twaddling on, the good little woman rolled out 
alongside of Amy until they reached the private 
entrance, at which Sam, the waiter, stood with old- 
fashioned gig and horse drawn up before the door. 

“T knew it was too late and too long a walk for you 
to go on foot, my dear; so I told Sam to put Chally 
to the shay and take you home, and you needn’t say a 
word, because it’s no inconvenience at all,” said Mrs. 
Potts, as Amy attempted to thank her. 

“Stop at Mr. Lacy’s, if you please,” said Amy to 
the driver, who, accordingly, drove straight to Lacy’s 
and stopped. 

Amy got out and went in. 

The shop was lighted up for the evening, but there 
were no customers in. The proprietor stood alone 
behind the counter. 

People like those upon whom they have heaped 
benefits. Good-hearted Lacy liked poor Amy now 
more than he ever had before. And he bent across 
the counter gladly and kindly to greet her. 

“T came, Mr. Lacy,” she said, “to inquire if you 
know. who those strangers are whom you sent over to 
our shop this afternoon.” 

“No, indeed; I do not know even their names. 
They were strangers in the town; stopping, I believe, 
at the Elm Tree Inn.” 

“Yes, I know that much. And—you can tell me 
mo more?” 

“Nothing more whatever. But—excuse me for 
asking the questién; I do it, not from idie curiosity, 
but from real interest—why do you wish to know 
anything about them?” 

“Ah!” said Amy, smiling deprecatingly. “ It might 
only have. been a woman's fancy; but I hoped that 
they were something to the poor babe that was left so 
strangely on my hands.” 

“But—pardon me again!—why should you have 
hoped so ?” 

“They called while I was absent, and no one but 
Owen and that child were leftat home. And the lady 
made much of her and gave hera gold piece. Now, 
ladies don’t drop golden coins into the laps of strange 
infants.” 

“T don’t know. That depends. 
about it.” 

Amy gave a brief sketch of the lady's and gentleman’s 
visit to theshop. 

“Oh, I dare say it is all right. 
nothing more in the affair than appears. The visit 
was purely accidental on their part, madam. They 
came here to purchase articles that I do not keep for 
sale; and I sent them to your shop where they might 
be bought. Thd@frest grew out of the child’s heauty 
and the lady's benevoleiice. You may depend that 
was all. If I were you, I would think uo more of it, 
Mrs. Wynne. It will only worry you.” 

Amy thanked him and bade him good night and left 
the shop. At the door she dismissed the cig, and then 
she walked across the street to her own little home. 

As she entered the little shop she glanced over the 
show cases on the counter. They were half empty. 
The stock was getting very low. The credit customers 
had not paid up. The fund accumulating to settle Mr. 
Lacy’s account was very small. How was the stock 
to be renewed? How was Mr. Lacy to be paid? And, 
oh, above all, how was rent day to be met? Witha 
deep sigh Amy passed through the shop and entered 
the parlour, 

The table was set. And the supper was ready to 
be placed upon it. The two little sisters were asleep 
in the cradle; and Nancy was nodding over the stove. 
Owen was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Where is Owen?” 

“Oh! he? He soon grew so fidgetty that nobody 
couldn't do. nothing with him ; all on your account. At 
last he slipsed his hat on his head and runned out to 
look arter you. And, bless my patience! here he comes 
now back again.” 

At this moment Owen entered, breathless. 

“My dcar boy, where have you been ?” 

“I went to meet you, mother, to walk home with 
you. But when I got to the Elm Tree they told me 
you had come home in the gig.” 

“ My poor little protector !” said Amy, smiling ten- 
derly on her boy. 

After the frugal supper was over, and the humble 
service was cleared away, Amy, with her needle- 
work, drew up to one side of the table, and Owen, with 

his books and slate, to the other. 

“Before you settle to your studies, Owen, I want 
you to tell me how much that case of fancy goods cost 
at the wholesale price.” 

“Twenty-five pounds, mother dear !” 

“How much money have we got saved up towards 
paying him, Owen?” 

“ Eighteen pounds cash, mother dear, and eight on 


Please tell me all 


And there was 





our books. If the people would pay us, we could pay 
Mr Lacy all we dwe him.” 

“Ah, yes, if the people would pay us, Owen; but 
they won't!” 

“Then let us stop crediting them, mother dear; 
and sell what little stock we have left for cash only, 
and then we might still make enough to pay Mr. 
Lacy.” 

“Ah, Owen, but I told you before we cannot do 
that. While we have to ask credit we cannot refuse 
it.” 

“Oh, mother, mother dear, it is so different, if you 
would but only see ic so. We go in debt a little to 
rich tradesmen for things that we can’t do without, 
and we mean to pay sooner or later, and just as soon 
as wecan. But those people who are on our books, 
mother, they go in debt to us, for things that 
they don’t need and never mean to pay for. Oh, 
mother, please let me have a cash business for the 
future.” 

“T can not, Owen. I cannot refuse credit to one 
person while I have to ask it of another,” sighed Amy. 
And Owen was obliged to submit. 

Amy had noticed how low the stock was as she 
passed through the shop that evening. It was in fact 
so low that anotler ten days saw the end of it. The 
last few articles were sold out on a certain busy 
Saturday when the place was full of country people 
who had come to do tleir shopping. And the very 
last article, a pretty dressing-case had been sold to a 
credit customer. 

At sunset Owen closed the shop door and went into 
the little back parlour where his mother sat bending 
over her needle-work, sewing fast, to finish a job that 
night. 

f We may put upthe shutters now, mother dear, the 
stock is all sold out,” said Owen half sadly, half 
smilingly. 

Amy looked up amazedly from her work. 

“Tsitall gone, Owen 2” 

“* All gone, mother dear.” 

“ Have you taken much money today, Owen?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Now bring your books here, and let us see how we 
stand.” ’ . 

Owen went and brought in his books and laid them 
open on tha table before his mother. Passing his fin- 
ger down the columns he said with a droll smile: 

“Mother dear, we have come out even, you and I, 
without any profit and without any loss except loss of 
time and labour, This. is how we stand: We have 
£25. So you see, dear mother that our credit cus- 
tomers have got all the profit of our business.” 

“It cannot be helped, Owen; perhaps they may 
pay us some time, little by little. Now take that £29. 
and go over and pay Mr. Lacy. 

Owen went upstairs to his mother’s bureau drawer, 
where the money was kept, and brought it down and 
took itover to Mr. Lacy. 

The shop was full of Saturday evening customers, 
and Mr. Lacy was very busy ; but as soon as he hada 
moment’s leisure, he turned to Owen and said: 

“ Well, my lad, what is it ?” 

“ Tf you please, sir,” said Owen, in a low voice, as 
he handed over the money, “here is twenty-five 
pounds we owe you for the fancy goods.” 

“Ha! why, have you done so well as to be able to 
pay already? I did not expect this for a month or 
two to come,” said Mr. Lacy, as he rapidly counted 
over the money. 

“Tt is right, I hope, sir?” 

“Quite right, my boy. Wait until I give youa 
receipt,” said Mr. Lacy, as he tooka pen, And he 
rapidly wrote out an acknowledgment of the money, 
and handed it to Owen, who received it with a bow 
and left the shop. 

“ Yes,” said Owen, as he crossed the street, “ poor 
mother’s credit customers have run ‘off with all 
her profits. But now that I have nothing to do, I 
will try to hunt them up a little!” . 

He entered his home with a smile, 

“ Well, mother dear, here is the receipt. Mr. Lacy 
was so pleased.” 

Amy looked up from her work. 

“Tam glad—oh! I am so glad—to have paid him, 
Owen! Now he knows that his confidence was not 
misplaced. He knows tliat we are honest,” she said. 

Nancy had the supper ready—if the monotonous, 
wearying tea could be called a supper. But neither 
mother nor son complained of their fare. On the con- 
trary, both were grateful for it, and Amy askeda 
blessing on it. Owen ate his toast with a good ap- 
petite. And poor Amy drank cup after cup of tea 
with feverish avidity. 

And when supper was over, she told Nancy to set 
the teapot on the stove, as she should want to drink 
it all through the evening to support her strength, as 
she had to sit up and sew until twelve o’clock. 

Owen heard that with dismay. He implored his 
mother to leave off and go to bed;. byt in vain. 
Amy told him that she had promised to finish that 





———————:} 
dress that night, so that the owner ¢o . 
and get it early the next morning to ae to mb 
Then Owen begged to be permitted to git A ago 
his mother and read to her. But again he dae 
vain, Amy would not allow him to tax his stre _ 
She laid her commands on him to go to bed pep . 
sleep. ane 
Ab! she might send her boy off to bed; but to 
sleep ee SO easy & matter. . 
Owen lay awake, watching until midp; 
his mother at last came up to her room, meh, when 


CHAPTER CXVIL 
THE OLD LODGE. 


Is this the hall? The nettle buildeth bowers, 
Where spotted toa: and beetle black are seen. 

Are these the chambers? Fed by darkest showers, 
The trailing worm hath o'er them crawling been, 

Is this the home? Th» owlet’s dreary ery 

Unto that asking makes a dread reply. Nicolt, 

Tue following Monday wasa sad day for the widow’ 
little household. The shop had "wk load ay 
permanently, and Owen's business was gone. Nor 
was that all; for this was the dreaded rent-day. And 
Amy, with her greatest industry and closest econowy, 
had been able to make and to gave but £2 towarls 
paying the debt. She arose that morning, full of fears 
and so nervous that she could scarcely partake of the 
tea and bread that had been got ready for her, 

As this was the regular day for going to Mr. Spicer’s 
grocery shop to ‘get the week's provisions, immeii- 
ately after breakfast Owen put on_ his little cloak and 
hat, and took the basket and the order that his motler 
had written, and set out to bring them. 

Amy took her sewing, and sat down in her low chair 
beside the children’s cradle, and tried to settle herself 
to work. But every noise startled her. Every ring 
at the door-bell made her heart beat. 

Amy grew more and more nervous as the moruing 
advanced. 

Owen came back from the grocer’s with his basket, 
thanks to Mr. Spicei’s goodness, full as ever. 

Amy arose with a smile and a sigh, half pleased 
to have the provisions, half remorseful to have sext 
for them. 

“T feel as if I-had stolen them, Owen,” she sail, 
as she put them away in the cupboard. 

“Oh, mother dear, if you only would believe how 
willing Mr. Spicer is to trust us, and what heavy 
weight and heaping measure he gives us. He don't 
feel as if we were stealing the things, mother!” re 
plied the boy, as he warmed his hands at the stove. 

The day passed, but no landlord came. 

At dusk, Nancy lighted the candle and put the 
frugal supper on the table. And.Amy sat down 
with the feeling of a condemned criminal who bad 
been reprieved from death for one day longer. 

When supper was over and the service cleared 
away, and tle candle snuffed and placed upon tle 
table, Amy drew up on one side with her needle 
work, and Owen on the other with his books sad 
slate. ; 

But on this evening Owen could not confine his 
mind to study. Something in his mother’s wan face 
awakened his anxiety. Presently he pushed his books 
from him and went.into the kitchen, where Nancj 
was busy washing up. 

“T say, Nancy,” he whispered, “ what is the matter 
with my mother? Isshe ill?” 

“ Tll?—no. What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, Nancy! she is.so thin! I was looking at her 
to-night, as she sat there sewing. I am sure she gett 
thinner every day. Oh, Nancy! don’t deceive me 
tell me the truth! Is there anything much the matter 
with my dear mother?” he asked, in a pleading vole 

“La! what have I told you, boy? Think Iam gomg 
to tell you false? No, thereain't nothing much the mst 
ter with your mother.” «ht! 

“But, oh, Nancy, she coughs so much in the night! 
And she moans so in her sleep. I creep to her door 
sometimes and listen.” ; Fl 

“Well then you'd better be laying in your bed an. 
thinking of your own rest, than prowling about all er 
of the night after your mother. There ain't - a" 
much the matter with her,” said Nancy, who kno 
better, but who took this means of quieting what 
considered useless anxiety on the part of the boy. 

Owen looked at her wistfully, aud did not seem 
satisfied. 2 4 on 

“Your mother ought to stop sewing and 2 a 
those babies. And she ought to go out more, au 
more meat,” said Nancy. ; 

WOb! if she could! if she only could!” sighed 


* 
1D 


~ shop bell rang sharply. 
But just then the shop g > it, Ash 


Owen sprang up and ran to answe’ . 
passed Fiat the back parlour on his way to 
shop he glanced uneasily at his mother. pe 
The work had drupped from her hands 
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joking Up breathlessly, with her face blanched as 





for it 


with ite as death. 

alin HE "Sco who it is,” she gasped. 

ugth. Owen hurried to open the door. 

goto And Amy's strained ears caught the words: 
“Js your mother in? ” 

but to It was the voice of her landlord that spoke. And 

Amy's heart almost died within her. 

When “Yes, sir; mother isin. Will you walk into the 
slour?” said Owen, ushering the landlord in. 

Aburly man of the “bluff King Hal” order—big, 
fat, fair, with a broad face, a double chin, and-—an eye 
to the main chance, : 

Amy could not rise to receive him. Fear had de- 
prived her of muscular power. At first she could not 
even speak. She could only motion her visitor to 
seat himself in the chair that Owen placed for his ac- 

% commodation. ; 

2. Mr. Miller-sat down, wiped his big face with a 
; bright red handkerchief, and opened his business— 
nig opened it rathér brusquely. 

idows “J called about the rent, Mrs. Wynne.” 

closed “Yes, sir,” faltered Amy. 











Nor 
And 
nowy, 
wards 
fears, 
of the 


“You know that it is due to-day ?” 

4 Yes, sir.” : “i 

The landlord took the bill from his pocket and laid 
it before her. , . 

She mechanically raised it and looked. It was re- 
ceipted in full. ‘ ; 
“I am very sorry———” she began, but her voice 
picer's died away in silence, and she dropped her head and 
nmedi- covered her face with her hand. 
ak aud The landlord watched her and waited for her to 
motlier speak. But apparently she would not do so, And 
Owen came forward. Modestly but distinctly he 





v chair 
herself 


ke: 
: Pear Miller, mother has paid you two quarters’ 
y ring 


rent, and she doesn’t owe you but one now. And she 
has got nearly half the money to pay that. So if you 
vill please to take what she has got, which is two 
pounds ten shillings, and give us a little time to pay 
the balance, we will certainly pay it.” 

Mr, Miller looked at the manly little fellow, half in 
suprise and half in approbation, and then turned to 
his mother and asked ; 

. “Madam, is this so?” 

@ said, “Yes,” said Amy, lifting her head and feeling en- 
couraged by the support of her little son. ‘It is just 

@ how ashe has stated it. And if you will be so good as to 


heavy take the sum that I have in hand and wait for the 
e don't rest-—” 
ity “But what are your prospects for paying the rest, 


Mrs. Wynne ?” interrupted the landlord. 

Amy was silenced and abashed. What, indeed, 
tould she answer? What prospects had she of pay- 
ing the balance ? 

Again Owen came to her relief. 

“Mr. Miller, mother takes in sewing, and she saves 
illshe makes by her needle to pay her rent. And I 
sull get work soon, I know I shall, because I am 
tying everywhere; and Mr. Lacy is trying for me. 
And all I make I will save up to pay the rent.” ° 

“But, my little man, you have other creditors be- 
sides me,” said Mr. Miller. 

“Yes, sir, we have other creditors, but they know 
mother’s case, and they do not press her,” said Owen. 

“Oh, no, they do not press me, they are very, very 

dtome. They will wait, so that you can have ail 
the money we make until you are paid,” added Amy. 

Neither the mother nor the son intended any re- 
roach in what they said. They knew that the claims 
¢ the landlord were just, and they fully acknow- 

tiged those claims. “And yet Mr. Miller felt as 
Pde been upbraided, and so he hastened to 


matter 


at her 


defend hi se 

“And neither do I wish to press you, Mrs. Wynne. 
put yourself in my place for a moment, if you 

Pease, and consider my case, I paid » round sum 

this house to begin with, and for the present 

{ret you offer me but £2 10s, ‘Lhat is all very 

“ouraging to a landlord, Mrs, Wynne.” 

‘i. m very sorry, sir,” commenced Amy, but 

Pa mortification and anxiety, her voice broke 


ae is very disccuraging to mother, Mr. Miller. 
m m4 see that itis, We are going to do the best 
tard or you, sir. Wecan do no more,” said Owen, 


oa Mr. Miller turned and smiled on the young 
“Tho and then again addressed himself to Amy. 
’m not here to eomplain of you, and far less to 
ath but siniply to compromise with you, Mrs. 


20 compromise ?” sl 
4 lowly repeated Amy. 
aig madam, I confess that when Pad here 
vt ning I had little expectation of receiving the 
peas of the quarter’s rent, or even the hali of 
lord's Taba And when I spoke to you of a land- 
tutto ities and rights, I did it, not to press you, 


tomepeen” way for the compromise I am about 


ned the 


“ What is that, sir?” faltered Amy. 

“Why, it is this: You took this house by the year. 
You have occupied it but three-quartets. Your year 
will be up the 25th of next June; nor could I, 
whether you paid your rent or not, get you a of the 
house, against your will, before the expiration of 
that time. Now, the compromise I have come to 
offer you is this—that I will take whatever you may 
be able to give me for this quarter’s rent,and in return 
give you a receipt in full of all demands, on condition 
that you will vacate the premises at once. Now, 
come! what do you say to this plan?” 

Amy said nothing as yet. She was asking herself 
the question—Where could she go? 

Again Owen became her spokesman. 

* Why do you wish mother to leave so suddenly 
before her time is out? And in the winter, too, Mr. 
Miller ?” he asked. : 

“ Because, my boy, I have had a splendid offer for 
this house and shop, if I can give possession by the 
first of March. Thereis a young doctor who has heard 
of the opening here, and wishes to come and settle 
among us. And heaven knows we want him badly 
enough. He wishes to take the house occupied by the 
late Doctor Wynne, to whose practice he expects to 
succeed. So, Mrs. Wynne, if you will agree to my 
terms, you will greatly accommodate both me and the 
young doctor of whom I speak.” 

“T should be very glad to do so,” said Amy, hesi- 
tatingly, “but, in fact, I do not know where, at this 
season of the year, I could possibly go. I.do not 
suppose that there is a house, or even a room, to be 
let in the whole village.” 

: He do not suppose that there is,” admitted the land- 
ord. 

“Then you see the difficulty that I amin, Mr. 
Miller? ” 

** Yes, I see it, and I have the remedy.” 

Amy looked up inquiringly. 

“You are aware that I am a house and land agent, 
I presume, Mrs. Wynne?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, there has just been entrusted to my care an 
old manor-house of this neighbourhood, becaase it is 
but two or three miles out of the village.” 

“ Yes, sir; but you know we could not rent a manor- 
house,” said Amy, in surprise. . 

“Of course not, madam. And neither is the 
manor-house to be let. It is scarcely in a tenant- 
ble state at present. It is in a very dilapidated 
condition, and if there are two or three habitable rooms 
in the house, they are all. I believe, though I am not 
certain, that it has not been inhabited for many years. 
The ground belonging to the manor has gradually 
been alienated by the former proprietors, until now 
there is none left except the garden and orchard that 
surround the house.” 

“Well, sir, and about the house?” said Amy, seeing 
that the landlord had paused. 

“Yes. Itis the property of a minor, Mr. James 
Stukely. The guardians of the young man—Brown- 
ing Brothers—have written to me to look after the 
old plaee, and especially to put some trustworthy per- 
son into it, as care-taker, who will live there, rent 
free, on condition of protecting the property from the 
depredations of the poor neighbours, who, in fact, 
have already pulled down piecemeal nearly all the 
fences, and have now commenced upon the window- 
shutters. So, my dear Mrs. Wynne, as I received 
the letter from Browning Brothers in regard to put- 
ting’ a care-taker in the old manor house at the same 
time that I received another letter from young Doctor 
Meadows asking to rent this place if possible, I 
naturally thought of you. And now I renew my 
proposition. If you will vacate this place imme- 
diately, I will take the two pounds ten shillings for 
the quarter’s rent, and give you a receipt in full for 
the whole quarter. And I will put you, rent free, as 
care-taker in Forest Lodge.” 

“It is a tempting offer,” said Amy, hesitatingly ; 
“but would it not be better to place some stout man 
there? Could a frail woman like myself effectually 
protect the property from such depredators ?” 

“Oh, mother, mother, dear!” interrupted Owen, 
eagerly, “take it! do take it! I can protect it from 
them—indeedI can! I will keep’em off with father’s 
gun. Indeed, I will, sir, if you will only trust me,” 
he added, earnestly, turning from Amy, to whom he 
had first spoken, to Mr. Miller, who smiled indulgently 
upon his boyish presumption. 

“ Very likely, my lad, if your body was as stout as 
your soul is brave,” said the landlord. 

Then looking at Amy, he answered her: 

“‘ They are not desperadoes who prey upon the pro- 
perty, Mrs. Wynne. They are only petty thieves. 
They can be kept at bay by the mere fact of the 
house being inhabited. 1 think you had better close 
with my offer. There is plenty of firewood close at 
hand, and there is a great deal of fruit in the orchard 
in summer.” ; 


said Owen, eagerly. 

“T will take it, my boy. I will take it, Mr. Miller. 
My only reason for hesitating, indeed, was the doubt 
whether I rea!ly could take care of the property. I 
thank you very much for thinking of me, Mr. Miller,’” 
said Amy, gratefully. 

“And now, how soon could you be ready to- 
move?” 

‘* As soon as you please, sir.” 

“Could you be out of this house by the last of this. 
week?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir.” 

‘Then I will give you until Saturday. By Satur- 
day evening I hope you will be settled in your new 
home; so that on Monday next I can begin to. pre— 
pers this for the new tenant,” said Mr. Miller, rising 

go. 
“Oh, mother, mother dear! Oh, Mr. Miller, please 
stop a minute! ” exclaimed Owen, eagerly, first to the 
mother then to the landlord. 

‘“* What is it, Owen?” inquired Amy. 

“What is it, my little man?” smiled Mr. Miller. 

“ Oh, mother dear, perhaps Mr. Miller will write to: 
that young doctor, and ask him to buy our stock of 
drugs and instruments and things,” said the boy. 

“Why, certainly! I suppose he would be very 
glad to buy the stock and fixtures,” said Mr, Miller. 

“To think I never thonght of that! But Owen 
thinks of everything,” said Amy. - 

“TI will write to Dr. Meadows to-night, and, in the 
meantime, you may leave the shop in its present con- 
dition until we hear from him. Very likely he will 
take it off your hands just as it is. But you can 
pack up your household furniture and personal effects. 
I will send a cart to take them to Forest Lodge on 
any day that you may name, Mrs. Wynne, and the 
removal will cost you nothing. Good night, madam,” 
said Mr. Miller. 

* Owen attended him out, and fastened the door after 
im. 

When Owen returned to the back parlour, he found 
Nancy there, eager, in her affectionate interest in the 
family, to know the result of the landlord’s visit. 

Amy explained to her the whole plan of removal. 

“ And only think, Nancy, how jolly it will be! No 
rent to pay, and a great big house to roam over,” said 
Owen. 

“ Damp, old, musty place, I dare say it is, leaking 
in every room every time it rains!” said the woman. 

**Oh, but there is plenty of wood all around the 
house, and brushwood enough to keep a fire in every 
room,” said Owen. 

“Humph, humph! Who's going to cut it?” 

“Why, Iam, Nancy. And, besides, there are such 
lots of game—rabbits and partridges, and all !” 

- It’s getting out of season for rabbits and partridges 
now.” 

“ But then the fruit will be coming on. Such lots 
of fruit!” 

“Old worm-eaten stuff! I know it is.” 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy, you have eat something that 
has disagreed with you! Why do you discourage us 
sd?” 

“Because you may not be disappointed when you 
get there! Don’t tell me. If the old place was live- 
in-able, that old screw, Ben Miller, wouldn't let you 
have it rent free.” 

“ But it is not his place. Heis only the azent to 
put somebody in it to keep the thieves from pulling 
down the fences until the place is let, or sold, or 
repaired, or something. And Iam going to kcep off 
the thieves with father’s gun.” 

“You're going to blow yourself up, or someting.” 

“Nancy dear,” said her mistress, soothingly, “I 

think the plan is a good one. It will relieve me from 
the heavy burden of rent, And that will be such a 
load off my mind! And then there aro other con- 
siderations that Owen has mentioned—the game in 
winter, the fruit in summer, and the pure country 
air always! But still, Nancy, if you do not wish to 
go with us, you need not do so.” 
“Who,me? Me not go along with you? You'd 
better Delieve I won't! Catch me leaving of you 
to yourselves, to go to destruction your own way! 
Not if I knows it!” 

“T think you will like the change, Nancy—indeed 
I do!” said Owen. 

“Humph! well! maybe I shall like, it all the | 
better for not expecting much of it,” grunted the old 
woman, as she took herself off to the kitchen to finish 
up her work there. 

“Oh, Owen, love! whataload! what a load off my 
mind! This rent day I have been dreading these two 
months past. And to think how pleasantly it has 
passed off! Not only am I free of the quarter's rent 
just due, but free from caring about rent for an in- 
definite time to come. Oh, Owen, love, I feel sa 
happy to-night! And I think I shall like that old 
mauor house so well! I dare say it,is a fine, dreamy 








“Oh, mother, mother dear, take it—do take it! 


qld place, with spacious rooms within aud ivrest trecs 


Indeed I will keep off the thieves with father’s gun! * 
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without, and old legends and traditions hanging about 
it, if one did but know!” said Amy, musingly. 

“Oh, yes, mother dear! what a jolly place it will 
be all out! Think of the birds and the rabbits! And 
the firewood! and the pears and apples and peaches 
next summer!” 

“Yes, Owen. And think of our having that large 
house to ourselves. Plenty of space to take exercise 
in when the weather is bad and we cannot go out!” 

“ And oh, mother! if the new doctor will only buy 
eur stock and fixings !” 

“ Fixtures, Owen.” 

“ Fixtures, then! 
us!" 

“Yes, indeed, my darling! But that would be 
etnanttee good luck to hope for. Why, Owen, if he 
were to buy us out, even at half price, we should be 
able to pay every debt we ewe in the world. For 
listen: the stock and fixtures here cost your poor dear 
father a hundred and twenty pounds. And if thenew 
doctor would give us only sixty pounds for them, 
that sum would entirely free us from debt, and leave 
us some cash in hand besides.” 

“Oh, mother dear, let us hope and pray that he 
will,” said Owen, fervently. 

Amy smiled at the ardour of her little son, and then 
ehe took up her needle-work, and sewed diligently to 
finish one of the Reverend Mr. Morley’s ruffled shirts 
which she had on hand. 

I do not know whether or not hope is a good cough 
medicine. But certainly Amy’s cough did not trouble 
ber much that evening. 

Later, when she gathered her little household toge- 
ther for their evening worship, she offered up earnest 
thanks for what she called the great deliverance of the 


What a lift that would give 


day. 
And that night, for the first time in many weeks, 
Amy slept in sweet peace. 
(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 


WE learn that a photographer, who has been em- 
ployed by the Dutch Government to take views of 
the most beautiful points on the Island of Java, has 
discovered an entire city buried beneath the lava of a 
volcano close by, which has been extinct for several 
centuries. 

Tne “Frazer” Gun.—The two 12}-ton guns, 
made experimentally from.plans submitted by Mr. R. 
8. Frazer, C.E., Assistant-Inspector of Machinery in 
Woolwich Arsenal, were proved at the Woolwich butt 
with perfect success. Two — rounds were fired, 
under the direction of Major Freeth, Inspector of Ord- 
nance to the Department of War. The charges used 
consisted of 55 lb. of powder and 220 Ib. shots. The 
guns have been returned to the Royal gun factory, 
where they are to be sighted, in preparation for further 
trials at Shoeburyness, after which the Select Com- 
mittee will enter 7 a course of 1,000 rounds to test 
their endurance. If the result should prove favourable, 
as is generally anticipated, Mr. Frazer's success will be 
most important, as the cost, both as regards material 
and manufacture, is less than half that of the ordinary 
guns. The guns are built up, as we have already 
stated, of three coils only, instead of ten, as employed 
in the Similar species of Armstrong guns. The guns 
have been manufactured by the ordinary process, with 
but half the usual time and labour. 


EXTRACTS FROM HELMHOLTZ. 


Proressor H. L. F. Hetmnourz says:—In the col- 
lisiou and friction of bodies against each other, the 
mechanics of former years assumed simply that living 
force was lost. But I have already stated that each 
collision and each act of friction generates heat ; and, 
moreover, Joule has established by experiment the 
important law, that for every foot-pound of force 
which is lost, a definite quantity of heat is always 
generated, and that when work is performed by the 
consumption of heat, for each foot-pound thus gained 
@ definite quantity of heat disappears. The quantity 
of heat necessary to raise the temperature of a pound 
of water a degree of the centigrade thermometer, 
corresponds toa mechanical force by which a pound 
weight would be raised to the height of 1,350 feet; 
we name this quantity as the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. I may mention here that these facts conduct of 
necessity to the conclusion, that the heat is not, as 
was formerly imagined, a fine imponderable substance, 
but that, like light, it is a peculiar shivering motion 
of the ultimate particles of bodies. In collision and 
friction, according to this manner of viewing the 
subject, the motion of the mass of a body which is 
apparently lost is converted into a motion of the 
ultimate particles of the body; and conversely, when 
rsechanical force is generated by heat, the motion of 
the ultimate particles is converted into a motion of 
the mass. 

Besides the mathematical form in which the law 








was first expressed by Carnot, we can give it the fol- 
lowing more general expression :—“ Only when heat 

from a warmer to a colder body, and even 
then only partially, can it be converted into mechani- 
cal work.” t 

The heat of a body which we cannot cool further, 
cannot be changed into another ferm of force; into the 
electric or chemical force, for example. Thus, in the 
steam-engine, we convert a portion of the heat of the 
glowing coal into work, by permitting it to pass to 
the less warm water of the boiler. If, however, all 
the bodies in nature had the same temperature, it 
would be impossible to convert any portion of their 
heat into mechanical work. According to this we can 
divide the total force store of the universe into two 
parts, one of which is heat, and must continue to be 
such ; the other, to which a portion of the heat of the 
warmer bodies, and the total supply of chemical, 
mechanical, electrical, and magnetical forces belong, 
is capable of the most Varied changes of form, and 
constitutes the whole wealth of change which takes 
place in nature. 

But the heat of the warmer bodies strives per- 
petually to pass to bodies less warm by radiation and 
conduction, and thus to establish an equilibrium of 
temperature. At each motion of a terrestrial body, a 
portion of mechanical force passes by friction or 
collision into heat, of which only a part can be con- 
verted back again into mechanical force. This is 
also generally the case in every electrical and chemi- 
cal process. From this it follows that the first. por- 
tion of the store of force, the unchangeable heat, is 
augmented by every natural process, while the second 
portion, mechanical, electrical, and chemical force, 
must be diminished; so that, if the universe be de- 
livered over to the undisturbed action of its physical 
processes, all force will finally pass into the form of 
heat, and all heat come into a state of equilibrium. 
Then sll possibility of a further change would be at 
an end, and the complete cessation of all natural pro- 
cesses must set in. The life of men, animals, and 
plants, could not, of course, continne if the sun had 
lost its high temperature, and with it its light—if all 
the components of the earth’s surface had closed those 
combinations which their affinities demand. In short, 
the universe from that time forward would be con- 
demned to a state of eternal rest. 


Brass or copper vessels boiled with a solution of 
stannate of potassa, mixed. with turnings of tin, be- 
come, in the course of a few minutes, covered with a 
firmly attached layer of pure tin. A similar effect is 
produced by boiling the articles with tin filings and 
caustic alkali, or cream of tartar. In the above way, 
chemical vessels made of copper or brass may be easily 
and perfectly tinned. By a new process the articles 
to be tinned are first covered with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and when quite clean in warm water, then 
dipped in a solution of muriatic acid, copper, and zinc, 
and then plunged into a tin bath to which a small 
quantity of zinc has been added. When the tinning 
is finished, the articles are taken out and plunged iito 
boiling water. The operation is completed by placing 
them in a very warm sand bath. 

INTERESTING TO PHYSIOLOGISTS. 


In a letter, Dr. Kidd mentions the following instance 
of the restoration of sight in a young woman born 
blind. He says: “I saw individually, and observed 
with inte’ the following case a short time at 
the Eye Institution, Moorfields—a case that would be 
invaluable to Berkeley, as bearing on the part played 
by the senses in intellect, etc. An interesting-looking 
young woman, twenty-two years of age, born stone 
blind—partly educated in the family of a clergyman, 
all this time by finger alphabets, as we see blind men 
tracing the letters in one or two places in town—blind 
for twenty-two years, was restored to perfect vision 
in four days by @ surgical operation, and to partial 
vision in two minutes. 

“This young woman ip an instant, having been 
twenty-two years, and from her birth, stone-blind of 
congenital cataract, began to sée, as those deaf mutes 
in Paris begin to hear for the first time. The effect 
in the young woman was most curious, and something 
of this kind. She saw everything, but there was no 
idea whatever of perspective. She put her hand to 
the window to try to catch the trées on the other side 
of the street, then in Moorfields; she tried to touch 
the ceiling of a high ward: she was utterly ignorant 
also of common things—e.g., what such things as a 
bunch of keys were, or a silver watch, or a common 
cup and saucer; but when she shut her eyes and was 
allowed to touch them (the educated sense) she told 
them at once! 

“She could almost distinguish the greasy feel of a 


copper penny. Her joy was excessive when shown 
some mignonette and sweet pea that one of the sur- 
geons had accidentally in his coat, for it seemed she 
knew all the plants in the clergyman’s garden by the 





touch and smell! She looked at the bunch of keys, 
. ; 


silver half-erown from the cold, dry, harsh feel of a | j 





and with equal blankness at the flowers, then shut h 
eyes to ise them. All this took up less tae 
five minutes. But she failed to say, as well as | wy 
remember the case, these are flowers. But on - 
saying when she opened her eyes again “why, these 
are flowers,’ ‘Oh! so they are,’ she replied, shuttin, 
her eyes again quickly and putting them to her aa 
‘ This is mignonette,’ etc.” i 

Wux Fraxxets Become Damp.—An old hous. 
keeper asks us why her‘flannels become damp while 
they are packed away in her drawers. In some caseg 
it is doubtless owing simply to a change in the tem. 
perature of the air with which they areconfined. Warm 
air will absorband retain more moisture than cold air, 
Summer air contains a great deal more water than 
winter air of the same apparent dryness, If flannels 
are packed away in the summer, they are surrounded, 
and all their interstices are filled, with warm air; then 
if the air is cooled, it. loses the power of holding the 
whole of the water which it contains, and a portion is 
deposited on the flannel. Prof. Heury found that 
eubic foot of air if saturated with moisture at zero 
will hold half a grain of water, and at 100 degs. wil) 
hold 193 grains. 





A CLEVER TRICK. 


“ Sahibs,” he said, “ you saw me make the mango- 
tree grow out of the sayd; in the same spot I will 
make this chokra,” putting his hand on the head 
of the yellow leather-skinned boy, “ disappear in the 
earth.” We did not think it very likely that he could 
do this under our very noses without our detection of the 
trick. However, we arranged ourselves as before in 
the verandah, our servants and the old man’s fol- 
lowers forming a semi-circle in front of and facing 
us. 

In the centre of the semi-circle sat the old con- 
juror; in front of him, squatted the yellow-skinned 
boy. The conjuror now asked fora big basket, aud 
one of our servants brought Lim an old hamper from 
the outhouse. He took it up and placed it over the 
boy so as to cover him altogether. At the moment of 
his doing this, I remember afterwards that several 
persons clustered up round him as if to watch closely 
what he did. The instant the basket was on, the old 
man said,“ Does it press on you?” The peculiar 
shrill voice of the boy, which we had been hearing for 
the last half-hour, answering from underneath, “ Yes, 
it presses on my head.” “ Well, be quick and get into 
the earth,” said the old man, “and don’t keep the 
sahibs waiting.” In about ten seconds the voice said, 
“T can’t get down, there is a stone in my way.” 
“ Nonsense,” said the old man; “if you are not gone 
in two minutes, I'll flog you.” 

The conversation went on for some minutes, the 
boy whining, the old man scolding and getting angry. 
At last we said, “Oh, let the little brute out; you 
can't do the trick while we are watching, and we 
never thought you would.” This only made the old 
conjuror more angry. He began to curse and swear 
in Mahrattee frightfully, declaring he had never before 
failed in a trick. We laughed at him until he worked 
himself into a rage that was hideous to see. He tore 
his pugeree off, threw his arms about, and all ofa 
sudden, before we knew what he was going to do, he 
seized a spear from one of his followers and plunged 
it into the basket. A hidoous scream came from under- 
neath, and bicod flew out upon the sand. Then, sei» 
ing the spear, he jobbed it repeatedly through the 
basket, shrieks following every stroke. Blood flowed 
like water. We were astounded, for we did not know 
whether this was a trick or not. We called on our 
servants to seize the old fellow, but they seemed to be 
frightened, and at last two of us, jumping out of the 
verandah, rushed towards the scene of murder. The 
diabolical old man was so intent on jobbing in the 
spear that he paid no attention to our coming. My 
comrade seized him by the throat. I rushed to the 
basket and picked it up. There was nothing under it 
Qaly the ground was covered with blood. . 

Our servants crowded round, and the old conjuror, 
as soon as he could get his throat from my friend's 
grip, said, “ There, sahibs! I was determined to send 
that fellow into the earth, and as he wouldn't g° 
quietly, I had to force him.” We looked round in 
amazement. “But where’s the boy?” we asked. 
“Down there,” said the old man, pointing to the 
ground; “but he'll be back soon.” Suddenly we 
heard the boy’s peculiar shrill voice in the = 
calling out, “Here I am, sahibs!” Everybody tura 
their heads in the direction, and there, running 2 
the gate of the compound, was the yellow-skinn' ‘ 
boy. A present of ten rupees sent away the old con 
uror and his party, delighted. How many rupees 
would that old, man and his yellow-skinned boy he. 
if they came to London and made an prendre 
communion with spirits, or that they didn’t pert 
know how they did what they did?—“ Something 
@ Conjuror.” 
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SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


ES a 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


I feel oppressed! The pillars of the wall 
Close over me—the vaulted roof comes down, 
And presses on me—air! Goethe. 


Bring a light! 


Oh, who lies here ? Ibid. 


“He was skilfully disguised. Why can I not re-/ 


present him? Iam about his height; but how does 
te make his form so thick ? ” 

A speedy examination of the count’s person re- 
Yaled the fact that his clothing was padded, and Juan 
quietly set to work to remove it from him, and ex- 
change garments. 

He was soon clad in the frilled shirt, the slashed 
doublet, and other dashing clothes of Monaldo, 
tod mentally declared that that part of the disguise 
™ complete. 

. But how shall I produce that red complexion?” 
thought, with dismay. “ His identity seems to be 

concealed from his men. In that case—for he would 

wt place himself in their power by revealing his 

lune and rank—he must have some of that powder 

shout him, to rub on occasionally.” 

he felt in the pockets, and soon discovered a small 

t of powder, a handful of keys, and other small 
o—~ including a tiny hand-mirror. 

X ith an exclamation of joy, he proceeded to rub 
2 seers thickly on his face, yet not making it too 
4ur le, and then he tied on the flaxen beard, 
—_— and wig, and above the whole the rakish 


In a few minutes he w. 

f e as a perfect counterpart of 
mittia Monaldo, his disguise fitting him, and entirely 
- ng his own handsome face and graceful per- 


Popes remains but to secure the count, who 
oy arousing himself,” he thought. “Ah! I 
he 0 dispose of him! ” 
onde his own discarded garments hastily upon 
Riles —_ foe, bound aud secured him with strong 
ail eportunely at hand, and, to make the bonds 
ton 1 ya tore in pieces a blanket he had strapped 
vamey, Own steed for use during the nights of his 


At * s 
Peed amet’ the count’s eyes opened, and he 
< and at Sa before him with mingled astonish- 
tp Witane! m commanded our hero, quietly, cutting 
oo @ tree near with bis knife. “I am going 





[THE ESCAPE BY THE SUBTERRANEAN STREAM. | 


to play the part of Captain Monaldo a little while! 
I do not know that I shall perform it as well as Count 
Garcia does, but I hope to effect a little purpose of my 
own by it.” 

Before the count could speak the gag was fitted 
into his mouth, and he was dragged into a dense 
thicket bordering the road. 

“ T will come and free you to-night,” Juan said, un- 
heeding the menacing looks of his enemy. “I do not 
intend to leave you here to die, but I hope that the 
hours of your solitude may do you good.” 

He turned away, tied his own faithful steed toa 
tree, giving him a small range of pasture, and then he 
mounted Monaldo’s horse, which was a fiery and fleet 
Arabian of peculiar beauty. 

“This starlight will favour my personation of 
Monaldo,” thought Juan, as he halted in the road and 
looked around him. ‘Obl! that I may succeed, and 
rescue Syria and her father! ” 

At that moment several of the band of robbers came 
galloping down the road in quest of their leader. 
Beholding Juan, one of them cried : 

“Why, where have you been, captain? Bartolomo 
was sure he heard you call 

“Then why didn’t he come ? ” interrupted our hero, 
imitating the shrill tones he had heard the robber- 
chief use. ‘We'll let it go this time, now that the 
fellow has escaped, but another time, my men, I shall 
expect more promptness! ” 

“T didn’t expect to get off so well, boys,” muttered 
Bartolomo. “ The captain must feel in a good humour 
to-night with all his booty!” 

“How about the plunder, Bartolomo?” ventured 
Juan, encouraged by his success, but uncertain to 
whom the name of Bartolomo belonged. 

The ill-looking fellow owning it replied : 

“Tt’s unusually large, captain, and carefully secreted 
as usual. Come and have a look atit. They kept us 
a good while waiting while they produced the goods ; 
but they are valuable! ” 

Juan galloped back with them to the scene of plunder, 
with one hand on his own trusty sword, and glanced 
first at the weeping Jews, and then at the property of 
which they had been despoiled. His blood fairly boiled 
in his veins with indignation at the sight, but the 
thought of Syria recalled his coolness and self-posses- 
sion. 

‘“What is this?” he added, looking over the jewels 
and ornaments. ‘‘ Don’t you know coloured glass from 
diamonds? Give back the paltry stuff. We won't 
have the trouble of carrying it! ” 

The bandits always leaving such questions to 
Monaldo, who knew more of jewels than they, made 





no remonstrance’ to Juan’s decision, and the women 
were called up to identify their property, and the 
ornaments were immediately returned to them. 

“That will take them and their families away,” 
thought Juan. “The ornaments are valuable, and I 
see I have not aroused suspicions by giving them 
back!” 

Tho remainder of the stolen property was packed 
upon horses brought by the robbers for the purpose, 
and then Juan gave the order to depart, and they 
hastened through the gorge. 

To say that Juan was entirely at ease as they rode 
along, would be false. Ho did not know at what 
moment discovery might come. The bandits might 
address him some question which would have been 
dismissed with a single word by Monaldo, but which 
he would be unable to answer. Doubts assailed him 
as to the truth of the brigand’s statement of Syria’s 
captivity. 

Added to all this, he was horrified at the discovery 
he had made of the identity of Monaldo. 

He said little as they hastened along, but that little 
in the shrill tones he had heard their leader use. 

When they arrived at the foot of the mountain, and 
his keen observation noticed the intention of the men 
to dismount, he was the first to spring from his horse, 
and,then he stood moodily apart, with folded arms, 
watching tke men as they removed the burdens from 
their horses, turned them loose to graze, and took the 
plunder upon their own backs. 

“Lead on!” commanded Juan, not seeing any pos- 
sibility of retreat in that barren face ef rock. 

Tbe men obeyed, leading him to the opening of the 
cave, in the shadow of the thicket, and he passedyin 
with the rest, saying to Bartolomo, whom, he had 
learned, was second in command : 

“T am not in the humour for saying mmch to- 
night——” 

“ Shall I divide the plunder, then?” interrupted the 
fellow, quickly. : 

“Yes, but see that my share is not scant, you 
rascal ! ” 

Bartolomo grinned, and Juan gazed about him, at 
the group of men playing cards and drinking, at the 
large, yet fairy-like cavern, with its snowy stalactites, 
its score of flaming torches, its glowing fire, and its 
well spread table, loaded with food, ready for the 
evening meal. 

“The captain is in one of his moody fits to- 
night, boys,” observed Bartolomo, as they all gathgred 
into the cave. “I'll divide the goods after super 
Put them down against the wall! And now for 
something to eat!” 
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One of the brigands, a mere boy in years, lifted a 
well-filled tray and approached Juan, saying: 

“Shall I take it to your room, as usual?” 

“Of course!” replied Juan. 

The boy turned away, and Juan followed his lead 
‘toa room off the main cave, which was separa 
from it by a heavy door, where the supper was placed 
upon a table. 

“Wine!” commanded the nded brigand. 

The boy disappeared, and Juan looked about him. 

The rough wall was covered with paintings com- 
pletely hiding itp roeky surface ; the floor was carpeted 
with wrought tapestry, and the furniture that crowded 
the reom might have belonged to the Alhambra—so 
exquisitely carved was it. 

Juan trifled with the dainties before him, but he 
could not eat, 

His thoughts were all of Syria. 

The one tumultuous feeling of his heart was that 


Syria was in danger, and that he was in the same cave) 


with her, and thatan accident might arise at any 
moment to hurl them both to ruin and death. 

“ Well, my boy,” he said, when the lad returned 
with the wine, “how do our prisoners get along ?’” 

“ Which ones?” questioned the boy, with a sly smile. 
“ We have three, you know, captain.” 

“True. I mean the old Jew and his daughter !” 

“Qh, we haven't heard a sound from them since 
you went away three days ago, captain. Tlere the 
stay “in their little room, feasting on each others 
sufferiags—for they haven’t had a morsel of food since 

erdered !” 


you Went, as you ! 
Juan started. It was well for him that the light in 


the room was dim, and that the paint on his face ¢on- 
ccaled its pallor, and the heavy moustache and beard 
lid the trembling of his lips. 

But they were together! 
information gained. 

“ They must have looked pretty sharp-featured this 
afternoon when you went in to see them,” laughed the 
boy. “If the walls of the cave were not so thick, 
their crying might disturb you—tiey being so near— 
ri;lt down the little passage here, you know!” 

point was gained. He had the clue to their 
cell. 

“You may go,” he said, flinging a gold coin to the 
boy. “Make merry while you may. Iam going to 
visit my prisoners, and am to be disturbed on no ac- 
count. Is the guard at the entrance ?” 

“Both entrances are guarded,” returned the lad, 
twirling the coin in his delight. “ Tle front one, and 
the other at the end of this passage!” and he nodded 
Lis head to indicate the direction. 

Another point gained, 

Juan dismissed his young attendant, glanced at the 
reflection ef his person in the mirror that adorned 
one side of the room, Was satisfied that his disguise 
was perfect, and then soliloquized : 

“Count Garcia loves Syria, and would not confide 
ler keeping to any one but himself. These keys must 
belong here, and perhaps one is the key to her cell. 
At least, I can try it!” 

He left his room, passed in the shadow of the main 
cave till he reached the dimly-lighted passage, and 
soon found a door that was locked. 

His heart throbbed violently at the thought that 
it might be Syria’s room, and he applied key after 
key, finally unlocking the door, which he opened, 
finding himself in the little cave which had been 
assigned to Ben Israel. 

A pang of disappointment rent his heart on secing 
no one there, then he came forward, lifted the divid- 
ing blanket, and beheld the fatlier and daughter 
clasped in éach others arms, and both looking up to 
him with ghastly faces and wild eyes, that scemed 
like those ef some terrified animal turning at bay. 


That was one point of 


CHAPTER XIx. 
Must we then part, my love? Then I 
Bid thee farewell! Farewell! Faust. 

JvuaN gazed at the starving couple with a heart 
comvulsed with emotion. He was unable to speak, 
almest to breathe. In the dim light of the dying 
lamp they looked more like two spectres than like 
beings of this werld. He saw how weak they were; 
and he feared to make known his identity, lest the 
shock might prove too much for them. 

“Their first necessity is food,” he thought. “I 
will strengthen them before I reveal myself.” 

He stepped to the door, clapped his hands, and the 
lad-who had before attended him sprang to hear his 
bidding. 

‘“ Bring wine and food,” hecommanded. “The best 
we have. Bring a lamp and torches.” 

In a brief time the inner cayo was all ablaze with 
light, and @ plentiful supper covered the table. 

“Captain Monaldo, why tempt us so?” asked the 
old Jew, feebly. “You know the sight of food only 
makes our situation harder to bear. Have mercy! I—” 





He paused, his eyes resting upon Syria, who gazed 
upon the food with longing, wistful eyes. 

“T yield!” he faltered, unable to bear the sight. 
“Give us food, and free us! You shall have the 
money!” 

“Eat!” eaid Juan, in a choking voice. “But be 
careful! Do not eat too much! ” 

He poured out a glass of wine, and held it to the 


maiden's lips, his eyes filling with tears as he saw 


how eagerly slie grasped it, that not a drop might be 
lost. 

When she had drank it,a warm glow came back 
to her feeble frame, and a more natural light to her 
sweet eyes. ‘ 

Carving a small piece of broiled bird for her, and 
cutting it into small bits, Juan gave it to her, and 
then gave Ben Israel wine and food. ~ 

“There! there! you've eaten enough!” declared 
Juan, when he beheld their returning strength. “Do 


you feel better ?” 
“Yes,” groaned Ben Isracl. “If we had had but 


courage to die, Syria! But it was so hard to see you 
starve!” 


Juan. turned away to conceal his emotion, and 
locked the door that led into the passage. 

The father and daughter looked at each other with 
a terrified gaze. 

“Fear not, Syria! Fear not, Ben Israel!” said 
Juan, standing before them. “See!” 

He twitched off his beard, moustache, and hair, and, 
despite his paint and assumed portliness, stood before 
them—his grave, handsome self ! 

“Juan !” cried the maiden, with dilating eyes, and 
wild éxpression, as she sprang forward, and was" 
clasped to his breast. 

“Juan!” vepeated Ben Israel, feebly. 
here?” 

“Yes, here, my friend,” replied Juan. 
save you!” x 

“To save us? Thank God! He has heard my 
prayers,” cried the Jew, leaping to his feet. “ But 
how did you get in here? Count Garcia threatened 
that Monaldo would treat us cruelly on his return! 
He may be here at any moment——” 

“Monaldo and Count Garcia are one!” responded 
Juan, smovthing the glossy tresses on the head that 
nestled in his breast. “ And,” he added, “that one 
is bound and stowed away in a thicket not far from 
here!” 

Syria and her father were overwhelmed with 

surprise. 
“ He was skilfully disguised,” went on Juan, “ but 
I found him out. He is not likely to be discovered be- 
fore morning, and by that time we must be far away. 
Have faith in me, and take courage. I will pack 
this little basket with food and drink, and, as soon as 
you are able, we will set out.” 

“ But we shall be seen,” objected the Jew. 

“Then I shall rely upon my disguise,” returned the 
young sword-maker, fastening on his false hair. “Now 
sit down, both of yeu, and recover your usual calm- 
ness, while I pack the basket.” 

They obeyed him, and the basket was soon packed. 
Juan then administered more wine to both Syria and 
her father, who were now quite themselves. 

‘* Are you ready now ?” he asked. 

They assented, and Ben Israel stepped into the little 
antechamber, opened the door the lock of which 
Rafael had picked, and whispered : 

“Have they left you for the night ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then come out bere.” 

“ Ben Israel,” he cried, with a paling cheek, “ why 
betray me to Monaldc? You have consented to his 
terms.” 

* Juan Montes, this is Rafael Ezra, the betrothed 
of my daughter,” said the old man, solemnly. “ Rafael, 
this is not Monaldo, but the young sword-maker of 
whom I spoke to you.” 

With a look of donbt still lingering on his face, 
Rafael grasped Juan’s hand; but it was not till Juan’s 
presence had been explained, that he breathed freely 
and felt at ease. 

And then the two men regarded each other for a 
moment in silence—the handsome, graceful young 
Spaniard, loving and béloved by Syria, and the man 
to whom her hand was pledged. 

“T thought you told me he was very handsome, 
Syria?” whispered Rafael, aside. “His eyes, I own, 
are splendid——” 

“ Wait till he is freed from his disguise,” returned 
Syria, endeavouring to veil the look of love she gave 
Juan. 

“ Are you going with us, Don Rafael?” inquired 
our hero. “If so, we had better start. The longer 
time we can put between us and the pursuit of the 
brigands, the better.” ; 

Syria put oa her hood and cloak and declared her- 
self ready. 

“We cannot go trough the main cavern,” con- 
tinued Juan, “ for we shall certainly be stopped. The 


“ Juan 


“Here to 


thee 
only course that remains to us is to discoy 
outlet.” Fhe other 

He gave the basket to Rafael, and took the torch 
and lamp, and distributed them between the th vs 
men; then they passed noiselessly into the passage por 
J “ — os ee them. , 

e then too of the basket hi 
holding his torch high above his head, to a hie 
to see way, © party deeper 
iste tho veteenel heteks. ee 

How dark and sepulchral they seemed! 

The rocky uneven walls enclosing them like a great 
stone coffin, the darkness stretching out behind and 
before, the flaring, smoking torches, and the haggard 
fugitives, all up @ strange picture, 

Rafael supported the feeble steps of Ben Isreel, and 
the maiden went on before them, one of her little hands 
clasped trustingly in Juan’s. 

The e soon widened abruptly, and they found 
themselves’ in a huge do: room, where the 
light of their torches was reflected back from snowy 
walls and glittering stalactites. 

“What a mighty convulsion of nature was neces- 
sary to eee this cave!” said Juan, in a wondering 
tone. “There are® great many underground mysteriés 
that we know nothiag about, Syria! ” 

‘The sound of his voice came back to him in ringing 
echoes, and his words seemed to be repeated by hun- 


alarmed, they hastened through the cave to the only 

acre opening beyond it. , 
‘here the way grew very narrow, seeming but 

a mere fissure, and at times they could only brush 

through it in single file. 

’ “How damp the air grows!” suddenly cried Syria. 

“Oh, be careful !” 

They paused on hearing her caution, and found 
themselves on the brink of a basin that looked like an 
immense punch bow! ‘filled with black and stagnant 
water. 

Passing this, and emerging from the little 
beyond, they came upon * diuikling stream ons 
away musically to itself in the darkness and loneliness 
of that underground place. 

Looking around him, Juan perceived that there was 
no further possible outlet, save by this subterranean 
river, and a moment's search revealed several boats 
moored to jutting points of the surrounding rock. 

“These show me that we are on the right track,” 
he said. “We must be cautious, for we may come 
upon the guard at any moment !” . 

He unfastened one of the boats, leaped into it, and 
then rowed very close, taking in Syria, her father, 
and lastly Rafael. , 

“Hold the torches while I row, Don Rafael,” he 
said, seizing the oars. ‘ There is quite a current lire 
to assist me!” 

Tie boat glided swiftly through the water, and 
on they went, Juan listening intently for auy 
sound of a guard. The shadows closed in around 
them and the small spot illuminated by their dying 
torehes, but every moment broughtthem new hope 
and energy. 

Rafael begged to take his place at the oar, but Juan 
would not consent. : 

“I have not been shut up as you have,” he said. 
“Do you hear that noise?” he added, suddenly. “It 
is the sound of a waterfall !” : 

The statement was speedily proved by their coming 
upon a heavy rush of waters that whisled the boat 
round like a feather; and the next moment they were 
borne over @ foaming fall, and wondering at their 
escape. rn 

And now the boat swept on down the current with- 
out the aid of an oar, and a dull green light began to 
enter the cavern. ; 

“Tt is the light of the outer world,” eried Syria, ia 
a burst of irrepressible joy. “We are almost free. 

The light deepenéd, the torches were thrown over” 
board, the lamp stowed away, and they approached 
a narrow opening, so low that all were obliged to 
crouch in the bottom of the boat when they went 
through, and then they were floating, in open starlight, 
upon a deep creek. i 

They looked upward, around them, and took in, 4 
one deep inspiration, the beauty, the freshness, rs; 
the freedom of the scene. 

“Who comes there?” asked a veice, and then they 
beheld an armed man seated upon the bauk. “ Ab, 
it’s you, captain?” . 

Yes, it’s me,” returned Juan, quietly. “T have 
decided to free my prisoners, seeing there's — 
to be got out of them, and I didn’t wish the boys I 
see me doing it, as I’ve boasted about the ray, EI 
shall get from “enact Just keep quiet about it. 
he tossed him @ gold piece. : a 

The man apie’, ‘ad Jann landed with his com 

niens upon the grassy shore. 

Pes We Fo at the fost of the mountain,” he wld, 
when he had taken his bearings. ‘“ The horses are 





no great distance, and we will mount and away.” 
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ssed around the foot of the mountain. 
bt the best. four horses he could find; they 
and rode swiftly away, soon gaining the 


now I must make a brief visit to the count, 
ised,” Juan said. “Will you. come with 





Joso caUg 
pownted, 
od. 

wAnd 
8 1 pe 
pe? 

assented, and. hastened to the spot where 

sot Gaels had been left. 

fe lay there, bound and helpless, staring up through 
ihe thicket at the blue and starlit sky, his face con- 


ith rage. 
a aily ignashoa his teeth when Juan and Syria 
poked in upon him.’ ¥ 
¥] have rescued her, you see, said our hero, 
ui. We are now about to leave you, 60 I don’t 
ind telling you that Ben Israel and Rafael Ezra ac- 

















mmpany Us. 

Te count glared an awful look of hatred upon 
“for fear you may not be found in the morning,” 
wtioued Juan, “I shall leave you out in the open 
mound, 80 that some One may see you.” 

He drew him out, exchanged garments again, laid 
lis beard and wig beside him, and then, after giving 
hina few words of earnest admonition, left him, and 
fiey all remounted and rode away, leaving the count 
muttering fearful vengeance upon them. 

When they had fairly left the scene of their 
 wolles behind them, the rescued trio thanked Juan 

in heartfelt gratitude and love, and detailed how they 

jad fallen into Monaldo’s hands, and their hopes and 
nlans for the future. 
Whea morning came, they halted for a few hours 

» rest, and then resumed their journey. the 

nomig of the third day they approached the city of 

Tdencis, which then, as now, was situated upon the 

river Guadalquivir, about four miles from the sea. 

itvas and is of a circular shape, surrounded by a 

vil thirty feet high and ten feet thick, with a road 

yon its summit for mounted guards to traverse. 

The city was entered by eight gates, several of 
shich were very picturesque. The river was crossed 
by five handsome bridges, and the suburbs outside 
ihecity presented a pleasant contrast to the narrow 
ai crooked streets and high and gloomy houses 
within, 















Asthe eyes of.thé travellers rested upon this scene, 
lighted up by the meres sun, different thoughts 
tame to their hearts. o Ben Israel and Rafael 
itloked like an ark of refuge, to Juan and Syria it 
bnght pangs of grief that were worse than the 
tes of death. During their brief journey, despite 
tir resolutions, their hearts had become more firmly 
hit o each other, and they both felt that their love 
wv thoroughly permeated their being. 

They rode through one of the gates and entered 
tie narrow streets of the city, proceeding directly to 
nino, where they rested and refreshed themselves, 
withen set out to look for a vessel in which to 
ake passage from the country. 

They found that Valencia was filled with Jews, 
Yio had flocked from all parts of Spain, driven from 
leit homes by the cruel edict of Ferdinand and Isa- 
tll and were all anxiously looking for some means 
egress from the land. 

There zee at that period eight hundred thousand 

in Spain. 

On searching they found a vessel, the Santa Maria, 
ht already fully laden with the unhappy pro- 
ttribed race; yet the captain, a coarse, burly man, was 
ch bargain for more. ‘ or“ 

“What will you give for the passage of three 
demanded of Ben Tornel, 

a mswer, Syria laid her costly jewels in his 




















“ow came you to have these?” he then asked, 
‘uniningthem. “The edict expressly forbids the 
anying away of gold or jewels, and the Government 

bills of exchange for them. But these rascally 

tems,” he added, “have more than half of them paid 

tin jewels! I suppose I ought to confiscate them. 

ityou can sleepon deck, you may come aboard. 
sip is over-crowded, and we leave to-night.” 

being the only ship sailing from Valencia, 

nud her destination being Beyrout, they instantly 

Sured their passage, and remained on board while 

Went ashore. 
4s soon returned with blankets, ‘a few articles of 


le captain declinin 
: g to supply food to his passengers. 
Temained with them 4 long as he could, but at 
warned by a sailor to take his departure, he 
sire! Syria in an agonised embrace, was taken to 
Pr fasinpte heart, clasped hands with Rafael Ezra, 
a ashore. 
en orders were given, the anchor Iifted, the 
led, and in the pa ies of people that thronged 
taguish of the Santa Maria, Juan easily dis- 
ari ~“ child-like form and royal beauty of 


and supplies of provisions for the voyage, | po 


And Syria, supported by her father’s arms looked 
shorewards, exchanging a farewell glance with her 
lover, while the ship rapidly widened the distance 
between them. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER CXL 
A tale to stir the blood of generous youth— 
To rive the heart—to call forth deeds, not tears. 
Old Play. 


“My dear sir, you are agitated!” observed our 


ro. 

“It is with joy—with gratitude!” replied Mr. 
Brindsly. “The prayers of a wronged and suffering 
mother’s heart have not been breathed in vain: the 
child has become a man, strong in energies, and truth, 
and honour. But I wander,” he added; “bear with 
me—pray bear with me!” 

“T had a niece,” continued the speaker, after a 
pause—“a gentle, simple girl—pure as the heart’s 
first impulse—innocent as nature’s child! She hada 
mind richer even than the beauty of her features— 
more precious than the wealth inherited from an 
avaricious father, who made his gold a god; but he 
was rightly served—he was punished where he had 
sinned!” 

“Pray proceed, sir,” said his godson; “ you have 
interested me! ” 

“This being so richly endowed,” resumed the old 
man, “‘ became the victim of a villain!” 

“ Victim ?” exclaimed his hearer, turning deadly 
pale ; for, despite the assurance of Captain Vernon,,the 
suspicion which had tortured him returned. “ What 
have I to learn ?” 

“The victim !” repeated the goldsmith; “not in 
the common acceptation of the word. He did not 
seduce her—she was too pure for that! Although 
years her senior, by affected generosity he won her 
heart—made himself, by legal ties, the master of her 
destiny and fortune—all his base, sordid spirit cared 
for. His object gained, he trampled on the heart he 
could not comprehend or value—outraged her woman’s 
pride and nature—stripped her, by slow degrees, of 
every shilling—lavished her wealth upon a mistress !” 

“ He was a villain!” said our hero, deeply moved. 
“How did she endure her bitter destiny ?” 

“ With patience!” repeated the narrator; ‘for she 
had known sorrow from her youth—its tears had 
strengthened her; with hope—for she was a mother 
—and a mother’s love sustained her! Well, this— 
this man—I will not again designate iim bya harsher 
name—would have degraded the pure innocent being 
he had wronged, by making her thecompanion, the 
associate of his mistress! She resisted! By fiend-like 
arts—which I have never yet been able to unravel— 
he caused her to be pronounced insane—separated her 
from her son, the world, and all who loved her !” 

“Horrible! Can there be such a monster ?” 

“You doubt it,” observed the old man, mournfully. 
“T sometimes ask myself if it be true. Then it ‘was 
that she became mad. Madness!” he added, “ was 
mercy to what she had endured! I was absent from 
England at the time., When I returned I found my 
niece, my gentle Alice—whose love to me was as @ 
child’s—declared a lunatic ; her boy—my godson—the 
only pledge of her ill-starred union, confided to the 
care of the abandoned woman whose fatal influence 
over his guilty father had caused such hopeless misery, 
to Are me heart and mind—reared in vice and 
contamination !” 

‘« Did you not appeal to the law?” demanded the 
astonished and indignant hearer. 

“JT did!” said Mr. Brindsly, “but it was powerless 
to aid me! ‘True, I was rich, and should bave re- 
garded the loss of my fortune as trivial in the balance, 
compared ‘with my niece’s and her child’s safety. The 
law was on the husband’s side— justice alone on mine! 
The rest is soon told: the devoted zeal of one who 
had known Alice from her youth prompted him to an 
undertaking which might have caused his ruin, had 
he been detected! He stole the boy—fled with him 
from London—placed him in security—baffled the 
search of his unnatural father—the fury of the disap- 
inted mistress! Do you blame him?” 

“Blame him!” exclaimed Fred.; “it was a holy 
deed—a deed for man to honour, heaven to smile 
upon!” 

“T am glad you think so!” ohserved the goldsmith, 
emphatically. ‘‘ True, it deprived the child for years 
of a vain rank—but strengthened him in virtue, 
tempered him in manhood’s noblest qualities—honour, 
courage, truth—all that he who patched over him 
could desire—all that his wretched mother’s heart— 
had reason been restored to her—could have wished !” 


strange doubts and surmises struggled in his brenst* 
Wild and improbable as the suspicion at first appeared 
to him, he asked himself at last if he was the son of 
the much-wronged Alice. 

“ Answer me!” he faltered; “oh, sir, in pity answer 
me! This story, which has harrowed my feelings but 
to listen to—am I not interested, connected with it? 
You said but now that it was the last time you should 
address me by the name of Fred. ?” 

“T did.” 

“ What name, then, am I to bear?” 

“ Digby Viscount Moretowa—the name of your un- 
natural father !” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the chain of events 
which our readers are already so well acquainted with 
any further. The astonished lover of Annie Vernon 
comprehended at last why her father had given only 
a conditional assent to his suit—as if the accession 
of rank and wealth could change his heart, But 
his chief thought was of his mother, her sufferings, 
and trials. 

“ Thank heaven! ” he exclaimed, “‘I have returned 
& man, with the strength as well as heart to protect 
her! No human law can bar my right—nature pro- 
claims it with resistless force! Where is she? Tell 
me, my dear, kind, good, generous benefactor! Each 
moment of delay reproaches’ me with the neglect of 
duty! I burn with impatience to tear her from the 
hands of her oppressors—to clasp her to my heart— 
whisper in her ears the name of son! She will 
know me,” he added; “I feel assured that she will 
know me.” 

His uncle shook his head despondingly, so per- 
fectly was he convinced that the madness of his niece 
was hopeless ; whether produced by long seclusion or 
means yet more detestable, he knew not. 

“ Thave but one more duty,” he said, “to perform, 
and then my painful task is ended. This packet, a 
few years since, came into my possession—it were 
needless to recount at such a moment how. It is 
addressed to you, in the handwriting of the countess.” 

Digby—we must for the future designate him by 
that name—trembled as he extended his hand to 
receive it, and pressed it reverehtially to his lips. 

“TI will leave you,” continued the old man, rising to 
quit the apartment; “leave you to commune with 
your own heart, your mother’s wishes—her confidence 
is sacred !” 

It was some time before the bewildered son of the 
unhappy Alice found sufficient nerve to break the 
seal. He sat for awhile regarding the packet—his 
eyes rivetted on the address— 

“* To be opened only by my son—the Hon. Digby More- 
town.” 

‘Occasionally he asked himself,if he were not in a 
dream—if the tale he had just heard was not the 
creation of his distempered imagination—so wild and 
so incredible did it appear. That he should have met 
his brother—been hated, persecuted by him—have 
been so wonderfully preserved. No wonder that he 
doubted. 

He broke the seal at last. Tho first paper he opened 
was the testament of Nicholas Arden, the old miser— 
his grandfather—bequeathing all his wealth to the 
eldest son of Alice. 

The eyes of the heir glanced over the contents of 
the will with indifference; the letter of his mother 
was far more precious to,him. If he felt elated at the 
acquisition of fortune, as that it afforded him the 
means of punishing his unnatural parent 

He retired with the packet to his own chamber. 
There, in the silence of the night, he perused the out- 
poutings of his mother’s love—the sad story of her 
wrongs and tears. 

When he descended the following morning, it was 
with a countenance stern and fixed. Providence had 
placed the glaive of human justice in his hang, and he 
resolved its weight should fall upon the guilty. 

No sooner, however, did he behold his aged relative 
than his brow relaxed, and his manner became gentle 
and affectionate as a child’s. 

“You must give me your advice, my dear sir, how 
to proceed in the affair of the will.” 

“Will, my lord! What will?” demanded the old 


man. 

“Call mo Digby!” said his godson, taking him by 
the hand; ‘“‘any other name would sound harshly from 
your lips! Is it possible,” he continued, “that you 
were ignorant of the contents of the packet you deli- 
vered to me last night?” 

* Quite!” replied the goldsmith, who at once related 
how Goliah became possessed of it, ‘ I have often,” he 
added, “felt tempted to break the seal—but resisted 
the impulse.” 

The viscount placed before the speaker the testa- 
ment of his grandfather. As he perused it the eyes of 
Mr. Brindsly sparkled with joy. 

“This is, indeed, most fortunate,” he observed; 
“and will compel the earl to accept any conditions 
you. choose to dictate! The discovery of this docu- 
ment has literally beggared him—bis life-interest in 








The young lieutenant began to feel bewildered— 
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the estates—which are strictly entailed—would not 
pay off half the debts he owes.” 

“Is iteven so?” exclaimed his godson; “then, in- 
deed, is he most righteously punished! But my first 
act must be to procure the liberation of my mother! I 
cannot wait for forms or legal proof—my heart is con- 
suming in its owa impatience! These papers I will 
leave with you. Dick Vernon and I shall start this 
very day for Moretown Abbey!” 

“ Be careful, my dear boy. You know not what 
danger you may incur.” 

“* Dasger!” repeated his lordship, in a tone of con- 
tempt; “oh, were this heartless man—this destroyer, 
tyrant—any but the author of my being, you should 
see how little danger would appal me! I repeat it— 
we shall leave London to-night.” 

“You are right, my lord!” observed Goliah, who 
overheard the last words of the speaker as he entered 
the room; “not a moment is te be lost. Pray heaven 
it prove nat too late!” 

“ What mean you?” 

“Nothing—nothing, my lord! That is, nothing 
particular! ” replied the constant friend of Alice, 
glancing at the same time towards his partner, to inti- 
mate that he feared to agitate the old man by reveal- 
ing what he had to say before him. 

Digby understood him, and followed him from the 
room. After a brief communication, he returned, ac- 
companied by Dick Vernon, who bade a hasty adieu 
to his godfather, and stepped with his companion into 
the chaise which his friend had ordered. 

“ Where are we going?” demanded Dick, who as 
yet had not the least suspicion of the discovery which 
had taken place. 

“To perform an act of justice!” replied his com- 
panion; “ where the voice of duty and affection calls, 
me—to prevent a fearful crime, or terribly avenge it!” 

“Mad,” muttered Dick, with a look of astonish- 
ment; “quite mad! This visit to London has turned 
his brain!” 

Before they bad reached their journey’s end—and 
they travelled day and night to accomplish it—the 
speaker was convineed that his friend was, to say the 
least of it—quite as sane as himself. 


CHAPTER CXIL 
The gathering clouds proclaim a,coming storm. 
Old Play. 

As our readers are aware, the Earl of Moretown had 
now a double motive for visiting his tenantry—am- 
bition and vanity. The Garter—the honour for which 
he had plotted, intrigued, and circumvented — ap- 
peared within his reach: it was promised him. by the 
cabinet, in the event of his returning their nominees— 
and he resolved to use every means in his power to 
comply with the conditions. 

“T expect a large party !” he said, as he entered the 
boudoir of Athalie, the morning after their arrival at 
the abbey. ‘My brother-in-law, the Duke of Ayr- 
toun, will be my guest on his way to Scotland.” 

“ Who else, my lord ?” inquired his mistress. 

“Political friends, chiefly,” replied her dupe; “ hum- 
drum squires, parsons, and eounty magistrates—men 
whom I must cajole or flatter; it will be a dull affair 
for you, no doubt,” he added; “ but you can have your 
own set.” 

“ Julie, my niece ?” 

His lordship nodded assent. ,. 

“ And her affianced husband #eontinued the syren, 
forcing a smile; “he is a young man of great pro- 
mise: any one who knows him pronounces him to be 
monstrously clever! ” 

“T detest clever people!” was the response of the 
owner of Moretown Abbey; “there is nothing more 
fatiguing than to listen to them: they keep the atten- 
tion of their listeners, as well as their own imagina- 
tion, centinually on the stretch! But do as you 
please,” he added, and I shall be content.” 

“T see how it is,” replied the Frenchwoman. “S6 
that your ewn ends are answered, you care little for 
my wishes or feelings.” 

“ You wrong me—by heaven, you wrong me!” in- 
terrupted the peer. “Have I not shown throughout 
our attachment the utmost deference and desire to 
please you?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Athalie,” said the earl, in a more serious tone, 
“this is no time to trifle. I cannot conceal from 
myself—however I may from my friends, that my in- 
fluence in the county is shaken. In this crisis I must 
depend on you.” : 

“On me, my lord ?” 

“I must throw the abbey open to my friends, invite 
those who are wavering as well as the few who 

remain faithful in their allegiance tome. Exert all 
your fascination—every talent which you possess—to 
captivate and please. To be foiled at the present 
moment would be gall and wormwood to me.” 

“What would it be tome, my lord?” replied the 
female fiend. ‘ Not less humiliating to see the son of 





the woman who won you from me—who humbled 
and scorned me—— No, no!” she added, passion- 
ately, ‘it has not come to that yet.” 

“ Bat it will!” 

“ Not whilst I live! heart and soul I devote myself 
to the cause! I will go amongst your tenants and 
their wives—insinuate, cajole, threaten, and smile by 
turns—prove myself a very Proteus in your cause! 
But I must have money !. I know your countrymen 
too well to hope for success without the sinews of 
war! Bribery may do much.” 

“ You are my guardian angel!” exclaimed the earl, 
kissing her hand with unusual gallantry ; “and money 
—or the sinews of war, as you termit—shall be placed 
at your disposal, at any sacrifice.” 

The Duke ef Ayrtoun arrived at theabbey two days 
sooner than his host expected him. 

His grace was one of those cool, cautious men, who 
never compromise—never do anything rashly ; hence 
his refusal to permit the nomination of his relative to 
the vacant Garter to appear in the Gazette till after the 
elections. His ostensible reason was, that whilst the 
faveured candidate for the honour. was unknown, it 
secured the fidelity of certain allies who might be 
wavering. 

“ Well, Godfrey !” he said, extending his hand to his 
brother-in-law; “ how stand the chances?” 4 

“ Chances !” repeated his lordship ; “ I do not under- 
stand you! What chances!” 


“ Why, of the election, to be sure !” was the reply. |. 


“ Grey writes me word that notices have been served 
upon them, in the name of your scn, or some person 
who calls himself his trustee—your old friend the 
goldsmith, I presume—torbidding them to pay rent to 
you or your agents !” 

“ Infamous!” exclaimed the earl, flushed with pas- 
sion; “your grace is well aware that I have no son! 
My poor boy fell gloriously, serving his country, on 
board the Revenge.” : 

“ Your eldest son, truly!” observed his visitor; “it 
is not to him that my correspondent alludes, but to 
his brother—the boy whom you so mysteriously lost 
just after the countess was pronounced to be insane.” 

“Ridiculous!” said the unnatural parent; “he is 
doubtless dead; or, if living, inherits his mother’s 
madness.” 

The heartless man affected to treat the intelligence 
lightly; but his noble relative was not to be deceived. 

“ Godfrey,” he replied, “there is no time to lose. 
That is if you have any wish to guard your interests, 
which are seriously shaken! It matters very little 
whether the affair turns out to be a ruse of some poli- 
tical enemy or really a question of right to the Riddle 
property—the effect is stillthe same! You remem- 
ber,” he added, “that the promise. of the Garter was 
conditional upon success ?” 

“Your grace need not remind me of it,” answered 
his lordship, petulantly ; “Iam perfectly aware how 
much and how little we usually owe to private friend- 
ship.” 

a sensible observation, Godfrey,” said the minis- 
ter; “in pelitics there is no friendship. A party is a 
body without kindred!” 

“Or memory,” interrupted the peer. 

His grace shrugged his shoulders, and observed 
that he would retire to his room to dress. He had no 
wish to continue a conversation which could only 
lead to unpleasant results. 

His noble relative felt, as he quitted him, a mingled 
sentiment of envy and hatred. 

“ My tenants are ready to rebel against me!” he ob- 
served, in a confidential conversation with the French- 
woman. 

“The fault ef your lordship’sindulgence !” observed 
Athalie, disdainfully, ‘You should never have 
granted a single lease—then the ungrateful wretches 
would not have dared to feel, think, or vote but as you 
directed them.” , 

This was perhaps the more galling because it was 
true, and that the speaker was in some measure the 
cause of it, 

The farmers had generally obtained their leases on 
the payment of large fines, rendered necessary by the 
extravagance of the Frenchwoman—for, notwith- 
standivg the princely fortune he had received with his 
countess, the Earl of Moretown was comparatively a 


poor man, 

But notwithstanding his poverty, he contrived to 
raise, by the assistance of an attorney at Newcastle, a 
considerable sum—as a security for which he pledged 
the rents of Moretown for the next twelvemonth—and 
armed with the sinews of war, as Athalie termed it, 
prepared in earnest for the coming contest. 

His first step was to visit his tenants on the Riddle 
estate. To his chagrin, he found that the indefatig- 
able Mr. Jolland had been beforehand with him, Many 
had already promised their votes to his opponents. 

The next was to issue invitations to the clergy and 
smaller landed proprietors, toa grand party to be given 
at the abbey. 

It was to take place five days before the election. 





————= 
CHAPTER CXLIL 
He that truly loves, 
And when the leat, Dlesting, dott 
an the wes day, then vears be; id 800d night 
oO kee oe un i) 
Shrieks like the bella's in the lover's coc 
Middleton, 

THE meeting between Lady Sinclair and Bell Hazel- 
ton, on the arrival of the latter in London, was, as our 
readers may imagine, affectionate in the extreme 
They wept and smiled in turns. Long tompanionship 
in captivity and misfortune had made them more than 
friends—they ioved each other as sisters, 

The joy of little Cuthbert at once more beholding 
his playfellow, nurse, instructress—for Bell had been 
all these to him—was perfectly uproarious. He sprang 
ae her arms, laughing, crying, and kissing her by 

rns. 

“Cuthbert is so happy;” he said; “ho has two 
mammas now.” 

“You have net forgotten me?” she observod, 

The child looked thoughtfully into her features for 
a few moments, then threw his little arms around her 
“wee i bursting into tears, hid his face upon her 


m. 
“Indeed he has not!” replied his mother ; “ for days 

after our separation he was inconsolable. Morning 

and evening in his prayers he remembered you.” 

Between such friends there was no reserve, except 
upon the subject of Frank. From a feeling of deli- 
cacy, Bell did not choose to allude to him, lest it 
should be supposed she wished to remind Lady §in- 
clair of the many sacrifices he had made for her, and 
the services he had rendered. On every other point 
she was candid and open as her own generous heart 
—told Margaret nt enly of her engagement with 
Dr. Tytler, but confessed that the day was named for 
her marriage. 

“May you be happy!” exclaimed her ladyship, 
kissing her affectionately ; ‘“‘as happy as you deserve 
to be. The mother who bore you.” she added, * could 
wish you no brighter destiny. Have you nothing 
more to say to me?” 

“No.” 

“No message—no word from your brother?” 

“ None.” 

*“T must not be so forgetful!” observed Margaret; 
“that which is generosity in the creditor becomes dis- 
honesty in the debtor. The affection and confidence 
of my late husband have given me the means of pay- 
ing every debt save the one which money cannot 
cancel—the debt of gratitude. Think you,” she con- 
tinued, “I would permit either Frank or yourself to 
sacrifice your little fortune for me ?” 

“T have made nosacrifice,” replied Bell; “my share 
in the humble inheritance of our family remains un- 
touched. But were it otherwise,” she added, “how 
willingly, how cheerfully would I have parted with it 
for you and your dear boy.” 

The ice once broken, they continued to converse 
freely on the subject of Frank. 

“It is in vain,” said his sister, “ that I point out to 
him daily—nay, almost hourly—the folly of the pas- 
sion which consumes him—my deep conviction that 
you will never love again! He listens—admits that 
he feels his love is hopeless; yet continues to dream 
on.” 
The eyes of Lady Sinclair sank at the words of 
the speaker, and a very faint blush suffused her 
cheek. , ’ 

“She is angry,” thought her visitor, “at Frank's 
infatuation.” 

Was she right in her surmise? : " 

Who can say? The greatest enigma in nature 1s 
the heart.of a woman—especially when she happens 
to be a widow. = 

“I should not have named him,” she continued, 
“had you not questioned me—and yet my heart was 
full of anxiety on his account.” ’ 

“Tg his health then so broken?” inquired Lady 
Sinclair, anxiously. “Alas! he promised me, wher 
last I saw him, to struggle with this fatal passion—to 
live for you and for his friends.” ; 

“ He has struggled!” observed Bell. “It is not for 
his body’s health I fear—for although much changed, 
Tytler assures me that he is out of danger from his 
wound ; it is his mind’sdisease—the morbid peor 4 
which, like a canker, corrodes his very heart! He 
avoids even me—appears fearful lest I should question 
him—and when I allude to his residing with me = 
my marriage and lay out plaus for the future, he er 
aside like one for whom time knows not the word: 
He will leaye me!” she added, bursting into oe 
‘‘meand his country—for ever! The dread ear" - 
me—alloys my present happiness! Vainly paces 
to conceal his purpose—a sister's love is not to 
ceived.” ae 

“ And I am the cause of this mi 


sery !” murmured 
. o & 
Margaret, in accents of bitter self-reproaeh et 


evil destiny parsues me! I am doomed to 
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—_——————— 
o eitenco of all who have the misfortune to love 


pe” ‘ angi 
“ nothing to reproach ‘yourself with ! 
Soew mall “sorrow has not made either Frank or 
pyself unjust : It is not your fault that you cannot 
bim.” 


Tove him ! ” repeated her friend, at the same time 
4 - the pan weeds of her widowhood. 
on ‘would the world say? What would you think 
g ne, fat such a moment I could think of love? I 
Juve daties to perform,” she added, “ both to the living 
wi the dead—my boy’s right to establish—a mother, 
wisnoble, generous husbend both to mourn.” 
“True!” said her visitor; “ Frank feels this, as’ well 
wyourself! Hence he has not asked even to see 


ite the eatreaties of Lady Sinclair the affec- 

inate girl refused to take up her abode with her— 
ering the inconveniences of a hotel to separating 
fom ber brother she so fondly loved. It was in vain 
little Cuthbert kissed and clung to her, declaring 

at he would not part with Mamma Bell. She tore 
herself away. ‘It washer duty!” she said—and she 
one of those rare characters who never shrank 


from it, 
Immediately after her departure Margaret retired to 
er chamber, where she secluded herself for the rest 
theday. Even Mary, the sister of her childhood, 
excluded. She felt—as all of us feel at some 
oments in our lives—the necessity of communing 
ith her own heart—of probing its weakness and its 
ymgth—of solitude, prayer, and reflection. 
4s sho could not with. propriety, after what had 
n place, see the may to whom she was so deeply 
debted, she determined to send to him—and Charles 
jancourt was the g lected. The choice 
mid not have fallen on a better man. He was 
nly attached to Frank, her earliest friend, ‘the 
bud of Mary, and executor of the late baro- 





The young farmer was seated alone in the little 
ck drawing-room of the hotel, when his visitor was 
pounced. Cliarles would scarcely have known him, 
great was the change which time, climate, and suf- 
ing had made in his once handsome face. There 
s moody, dreamy expression in his face which 
minsted painfully- with the energy and life which 
metly animated him, 
“This is kind,” said Frank, extending his hand to 
in. “I began to think that you, too, had forgotten 
, 


“You did me an injustice, then, my dear fellow,” 
jlied the messenger of Lady Sinclair. “I have 
ither forgotten the pleasant hours we spent together 
Scotland, nor your manly devotion in the cause of 
melly outraged woman, who, thanks to your gal- 
ity and perseverance, is once more restored to her 
utry and friends. Your name is never mentioned 
ker but with grateful blessings.” 

“She has not forgotten me, then?” observed her 
iverer, his pale cheek suffused by a sudden flush of 


“Forgotten you!” repeated Charles; “ you cannot 
pect her of such black ingratitude. Forgotten you! 
even I—who love her like a sister—should despise 
H, Were she capable of forgetting you! I know that 
bare women in the world,” he continued, “ who 
tive the devotion, the sacrifice of a life as a right— 
fiting homage rendered to their sex and loveliness! 
uit Margaret is not one of these. I am the bearer of 
expressions of her warmest gratitude—and not of 
gtatitude alone »——+ 
“luaderstand you,” interrupted Frank ; ‘' she would 
me! She cannot, sir. The wealth ske has in- 
tiled, told down a hundred times, could not cancel 
,lchtst debt of friendship or of love—much less 


“You are right,” replied his visitor; “and Mar- 
. feels it, too !” 

And yet she offers gold!” exclaimed the farmer ; 
bid! when she knows that a kind word—a look— 
fover—the slightest token from her—would have 
s. Brized dearer than all the yellow. dross. for 
' _ ’s faith and woman’s constancy have been 


You are unjust,” said Charles Briancourt, draw- 
his chair to the side of the speaker. “Lady 
in. wcrely requests you to receive back the sum 
Bae wded—the price of your and your sister's 
uy; Spent in her cause. She would not insult 
ni? added, “by offering @ coin beyond that 


« 
Teannot take it.” 
‘Why not ?” aS 
hed tell you why,” answered Frank; “because 
«t: and though hopeless of ever winning aught 
ten friendship in return, feel a pride, & joy, in 
. 8 ‘Pent every shilling of my patrimony in her 
tie me, sir—my patrimony—for my sister’s 
8 - ‘d—in knowing, as I toil for my daily 
‘tmy labour isfor her! A poor consolation, 


you will say—yet still it is one—it is the last; you 
cannot wonder that I cling to it!” 

It was impossible not to feel the hopeless, deep 
despair these words conveyed. There was a poetry 
in the resolution of the speaker which struck the 
imagination of his visitor. 

“ This is folly, Frank,” said Charles Briancourt ; ‘‘a 

m!” . 


“And what is life,” demanded the young farmer, 
“but a tissue of dreams, in which the sleeper pro- 
ceeds from one romance to another? We hug the 
delusion which destroys us; leave me with mine— 
you cannot feel as I feel, or reason as I reason!” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because you are happy—and the happy man 
seldom sees beyond the narrow circle of his own ex- 
istence !” 

“In other words,” said Charles, “you consider me 
selfish!” 

* Oall if what you will!” exclaimed the young man, 
impatiently; ‘it is my conviction! I have long dis- 
covered the bitter truth, that none but the wretched 
really think—the happy only ive !” 

“It is a strange doctrine,” observed his visitor ; 
“but I will not dispute it with you. Deeply as I 
regret your resolution, I am hopeless to shake it; and 
yet I fear it will render the second motive of my 
mission useless! Poor Margaret! she will be bitterly 
disappointed !” 

“Margaret 2?” 

“ Yes—she had two requests to. make ; but I fear—” 

“ Requests!” repeated Frank Hazleton, interrupting 
him; ‘ob, let me hear them! Her slightest wishes 
are commands. Tell me, I conjure you,” he'added, 
“how I can suffer for or serve her.” 

‘*Well, then,” replied his friend, “Lady Sinclair 
entreats that you will not quit England till the claims 
of her son to the title and estates of the late baronet 
are clearly established. She imagines that your evi- 
dence will. be necessary to substantiate his claims. 
Her lawyers tell her it is immaterial—that the testi- 
mony of your sister is more than sufficient; yet she 
doubts—a mother’s heart is easily alarmed!” 

“T promise it,” said Frank, “ by the past!” 

“ And why not by the future?” demanded Chatles 
Braincourt, with a smile of satisfaction. 

“ Because it is a blank to me!” muttered the lover, 
gloomily. “But you stated that you had two re- 
quests to make in the name of her who sent you; the 
next—the next ?” 

“That you will not quit England without seeing 
her!” 

“ Without seeing her!” repeated Frank, musingly. 
“What can be her motive?” 

“ Perhaps she wishes to justify herself!” observed 
the messenger. 

“She needs no justification!” exclaimed her pre- 
server, passionately; “she is justified in my heart! 
Passion may have unsettled my reason, but it has not 
made me unjust to her, Well, sir, this, too, I promise!” 

“Solemnly?” 

“Solemnly !” said the farmer; ‘‘for what can be 
more solemn than the word pledged to her? Were I 
dying, I would crawl to her presence—dead, be car- 
ried to it on my bier! Tell Lady Sinclair what I have 
said—she will not doubt you!” 

“ A devotion like this,” observed Charles Briancourt, 
“might win the love of any woman, had not its springs 
been blighted. Would to heaven you had seen her 
before she encountered the villain whom I once called 
my friend! ButI will not mislead or deceive you,” 
headded; “it is my firm conviction that she will 
never love again.” 

It.was a hasty judgment to pronounce—for the 
heart retains its vitality much longer than the brain. 
Like the seeds found in the tombs of Egypt's priests 
and kings, it sometimes germinates and puts forth 
leaves when all pronounce it withered. 

Frank did not feel this, and yet he found consolation 
in the opinion so positively expressed that Margaret 
would never love again—since he had long ceased to 
hope that she ever could love him. ” 

“T shall» see her again!” he murmured, after his 
visitor had left him; “radiant in beauty, as I first 
beheld her—free—happy—and know it is my work— 
that she owes all to me! Bear toa distant land her 
parting words, for memory to feed on—perchance her 
thanks—her grateful tears. These,” he added, after 
a pause, “are the only treasures life has left me 
now.” 

When Charles Briancourt returned home, he found 
his wife and Lady Sinclair in the boudoir of the former, 
and he related word for word, as nearly as he could, 
the conversation between himself and Frauk. 

“ Poor fellow,” sighed Mary, whose womanly sym- 

thies were touched; “ how devotedly he loves you! 

could almost wish that——” 

Margaret glanced reproachfully first at the ‘speaker, 
then at her own mourning dress. 

The speaker left the sentence unfinished, 





(To be continued.) 
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Covocng is really going to have a grand agricul- 
tural show in Mgy—the date is the 15th. What 
Cologne will exhibit of itself, we, who have know the 
place for years, and all its flat and unprofitable sur- 
roundings, can scarcely comprehend, but it may draw 
from Italy, France, and Belgium things which are 
worth a glance, and, together. with a little eau-de- 
Cologne at a cheap rate, a visit may perbaps be made 
less unprofitable than might be thought the case. 


ORIGIN OF OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 


Of England.—In the early part of the reign of 
Henry VI., about the year 1450, a few noblemen and 
gentlemen were discussing who was the rightful heir 
to the English crown. After a time they adjourned 
to the Temple Gardens, thinking they would be more 
free from interruption. Scarcely, however, had they 
arrived when they perceived Richard Plantagenet ap- 
proaching.. Unwilling to continue the conversation 
in his presence, a great silence ensued. He, however, 
asked them what they had been so anxiously talking 
about when he joined them, and whether they 
espoused the cause of his party, or that of the usurper, 
Henry of Lancaster, who then filled the throne. A 
false and absurd politeness preventing their making 
any reply, he added, “Since you are so reluctant to 
tell your opinion in words, tell me by signs, and let 
him that is an adherent of the house of York pull a 
white rose as I do.” Then said the Earl of Somerset, 
“Let him who hates flattery, and dares to maintain 
our rightful king, even in the presence of his enemies, 
pull a red rose with me.” When Henry VII. married 
Elizabeth of York the rival houses were blended, and 
the rose became the emblem of England. 

OfScotland.—In the reign of Malcolm L., in the year 
1010, Scotland was invaded by the Danes, who made 
a descent on Aberdeenshire, intending to take by 
storm Staines Castle, a fortress of importance. The 
still hour of midnight was selected as the time for 
commencing the attack. When all was ready, and 
there was a reasonable hope that the inmates 
of the castle were asleep, they commenced their 
march. They advanced cautiously, taking off their 
shoes to prevent their footsteps being heard. They 
approached the lofty tower, their hearts beating 
in joyous anticipation of a victory. Not a sound ig 
heard from within. They can scarcely refrain from 
exclamations of delight, for they have but to swim 
across the moat, and place the scaling ladders, and the 
castle is theirs! But in another mement a cry from 
the invaders themselves rouses the inmates to a sense 
of their danger, the guards fly to their posts, and the 
soldiers to their arms, and pursue the now trembling 
Danes, who fly before them. Whenze arose this sud- 
den changejof affairs? From a very simple cause. 
It appears that the moat, instead of being filled with 
water, was in reality dried up and overgrown with 
thistles, which pierced the unprotected feet of the 
assailants, who, tortured with pain, forgot their cau- 
tious silence, and uttered the cry which alarmed 
the sleeping inmates of the castle. 

Of Ireland.—One day St. Patrick was preaching at 
Tara. He was anxious to explain the doctrines ef the 
Holy Trinity. The people failed to understand, and 
refused to believe that there could be three Gods and 
yet but one. The holy man paused a moment, 
absorbed in thought, and, seeing a shamrock peeping 
from the green turf, exclaimed: “Do you net see in 
this simple little wild flower, how three leaves are 
united in one stalk?” His audience understeod with- 
out difficulty this simple yet’ striking illustration, to 
the inexpressible delight of St. Patrick. From that 
day the shamrock became the national emblem of Lre- 
land. 


Not Goop ror Man To sr ALone.—No one will 
contend that there are no crimes committed by mar- 
ried men. Facts would look such an assertion out of 
countenance. But it may be said with truth that 
there are very few crimes committed by married men 
compared with the number committed by those who 
are unmarried. Whatever faults Voltaire may have 
had, he certainly showed himself a man of sense 
when he said, “‘ The more married men you have, the 
fewer crimes there will be. Marriage renders a man 
more virtuous and more wise.” An unmarried man is 
but half of a perfect being, and it requires the other 
half to make things right; and it cannot be expected 
that in this imperfect state he can keep the straight 
path of rectitude any more than a boat with one oar, 
or a bird with one wing, can keep a straight course. 
In nine cases out of ten, where married men become 
drunkards, or where they commit crimes against the 
peace of the community, the foundation of these acts 
was laid while in a single state, or where the wife is, 
as sometimes tle case, an unsuitable match. Mar- 
riage changes the whole current of a man’s feelings, 
and gives him a centre for his thoughts, his affec- 
tions, and his acts. Here is a home for the entire 
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15,0987.; victuals and clothing for 
Admiralty Office, 7,3527.; artificers 
3.380/.; new works, &c., 83,687; medicines 
medical stores, 450/.; miscellaneous services, 
jo; military pensions and allowances, 17,6194. ; 
Gril pensions and allowances, 14,0507. The estimated 
amount for the coming year of extra receipts and 
epsyments to be paid to the exchequer is 239,319/., 
ghich reduces the net amount of the navy estimates 
1 10,162,9052., against the net amount last year of 
40507,7920. With regard to numbers, the number of 
ofcers, petty officers, and seamen to be voted for the 
coming year is 38,000, against 88,500 last year. There 
ye lso 7,000 boys; and 7,000 men in the coastguard 
grvice, against 7,500 last year, making the total 
#9.000 against 53,000. The marines are in all 17,000 
-riz,, 8,000 for service afloat, and 9,000 for service 
wn shore, being 1,000 less, than in 1864-5. The 
jivilians for the coastguard service ave 750 against 
3), leaving the total force in the fleét and coastguard 
grvioo 69,750, againgt 71,950 last year.—A return has 
jen published of the number of steam-ships afloat and 
nilding, together with the number of effective sailing- 
sips, on the 1st. of the present month, The total of 
gem-ships afloat is 445—being 357 screw and 88 
le; 26 screw-ships are building; 69 effective 
ailing-ships are afloat ; making the total of steam and 
giling-ships 540. The building of three line-of-battle 
fips, one corvette, four guu-vessels, and four gun- 
‘huts is suspended. 

Our CoLoNIAL Fisnertes.—It may interest cur 
raders to know the great extent of the colonial fish- 
ies, the population (omitting Canada West) being 
dwut two and a quarter millions ; the annual returns 
giriog more than one pound’s worth of fish exported 
yet head, The quantities cured in 1860 were (not 
inluding Canada or Labrador)—dried cod, 1,497,697 
qtntals; mackerel, 181,184 barrels; shad, 7,649 bar- 
ms; herrings, 357,379 barrels; herrings, dried, 
$3557 boxes; alewives, 12,505 barrels; salmon, 5,405 
trees; smoked salmon, 2,738 tierces. While the ex- 
prs of fish from Great Britain were 878,000/. in 
182, those from Ireland were under 3,000/., while 
ve imported 80,0002. worth of herrings. If the fishery 
commissioners would give returns similar to those 
nade in the colonies, we could form some opinion as 
othe value and position of the trade, but now we are 
‘qitein the dark. It is hoped that the fish-curing 
dNorway, Denmark, the United States, France, and 
wredlonies, will be represented at our National Ex- 
lilition, There isa mine of wealth in the sea. Our 
yople do not require fixity of tenure or a landlord 
wi a tenant bill to catch them, but only industry. 
The merchants, shopkeepers, and farmers have money 
twugh if they would only imitate the Cornishmen and 
foich. Returns might be annually made to Parlia- 
ment of the quantities of the various kindsof fish cured, 
aoe as the value of those saved fresh.—Sligo Inde- 





THE DUCAL HOUSE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


“Taz reluctance which the Percy blood has always 
town to flow in other than female veins is‘very re- 
mrkable, If at any time more male births have 
tien place than have barely sufficed to keep up the 
4scut of the title from father to son, they have 
bully proved unproductive. Indeed, this has been 
wiormly the case, with one very recent exception, 
whore than three centuries, to go no further back. 

“The seventh Earl of Northumberland, who suc- 
teled to the title in 1537, left only four daughters. 
lisbrother the eighth Earl, besides three daughters, 
‘tadeight sons; but all of them died either unmarried 
"Without issue. The ninth Earl left two sons and 
ht daughters; out of the sons only the eldest had 
te The tenth Earl had six daughters, and only 
son; and that son, who became the eleventh 
lai left only one child, a daughter. That daughter, 
esecond heiress of her house, besides six daughters, 
~'Syen sops; but of them all, only the eldest had 
a ‘ni he again left onfy a daughter, oace more 
- orthe third time to transfer the stream of des- 

‘to% new channel, “Her eldest son, the second 

lettwo sons; but the elder of the two, who 
Netle third Duke, died without issue; and the 

Pit Dake, who is the younger, has no family. Of 
bit son of the first Duke, however, who suc- 
Sea father as Baron Lovaine, and was after- 
“or aemney Earl of Beverley, the posterity in both 

Thea? numerous.”— Romance of the Peerage. 
tater dy of the late Duke was brought to Nor- 

wtind House on the Wednesday evening 
sing the interment, from Alnwik Castle. The 
“ state was on Thursday and Friday from 
hin of ¢ and admission was confiued to the personal 
Te ted the deceased, his tenants, and tradespeople. 
lai te of the deceased, on reaching Northumber- 
la ume, Was placed in the dining-room, which 

* prepared as a mortuary chamber, being hung 


throughout with black draperies: On Saturday the 
funeral took place, when the remains of the illustri- 
ous nobleman were consigned to their final resting- 
place in one of the chapels in Westminster Abbey. 


Se 
MIDNIGHT. 


From my turret window leaning, 
At the solemn noon of night, 
Treasure I the mystic gleaming 
Of the harvest fields of light. 
Mistily the robes of angels 
Fleat along the milky way, 
Folding in their trailing splendours, 
Jewels that’ are dim by day. 


And they gather them in silence, 
Smiling in the fading light, 
While the sobbing winds are moaning 
The lost glories of the night. 
Then the low-toned bells of midnight 
Faintly fall upon my ear, 
And the winds are hushed and silent, 
With the mysteries gathering near, 
And the valleys veil their beauty, 
And the mountains far away 
Staud uncovered for the bridal 
Of to-morrow with to-day. 
I can hear the sound of voices, 
That I loved in days of yore, 
I can see the smiles of faces 
That will smile on me no more; 
Aud the far-off Heaven seems nearer, 
And God’s love beams pure and bright, 
From my turret window leaning, 
At the solemn noon of night. A. W. 





GEMS. 


Tue good wear their years as a crown upon the brow, 
the bad as a burden on the back. 

In love we grow acquainted because we are already 
attached; in friendship we must know each other 
before we leve. 

Tu love of & pureand innocent female soul is often 
the guardian angel that guides a man’s steps to the 
best actions of his life, 

Wuiute there is so much within us to make open 
war upon, it is gratuitous te commence a war with 
exterior enemics. 

THE word “home”—lovely to all—is perhaps 
never felt in the fulness of its peaceful beauty except 
by the homeless. 

EXPERIENCE teaches, it is true, but she never teaclies 
in time. Each event brings its lesson, and.the les- 
son is remembered, but the same event never occurs 
again. 

Foots measure actions after they are done by 

events; wise men beforehand, by the rules of reasun 
and right. The former look to the end to judge of 
the act. 
. Common conversation is the best mirror to a man’s 
heart and head; and he who can be deceived by a 
person with whom he has been intimate, discovers a 
want of discernment tliat, were it possible, would ex- 
case the imposition. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the eve of St. Valentine, 530,000 letters were 
despatched from the General Post-office, being an 
excess of 230,000 over the ordinary number. 

Tue bilief is that the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will go to Dublin in May, to inaugurate the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

Tue last words of. Cardinal Wiseman to those 
around him were: “ Here I am at last, like a child, 
going home fer the holidays.” Simple and touching 
words of belief and of an affectionate disposition. 

Ir took two heurs and a half to transmit the 
Emperor of the French’s speech to London, and to 
publish it to the world in a second edition. It con- 
sisted of 1,710 words. 

On Wednesday, the 15th ult., a somewhat severe 
shock of an earthquake was experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood of Furness, North Lancashire. ‘There was 
a complete upheaval of the earth in some places, and 
the inhabitants were greatly alarmed. 

Names or Boutevarps.—A sweeping change has 
taken place, by an order of the Prefect of the Seine, 
in the nomenclature of many of the Paris boulevards. 
In the twelfth arrondissement, the boulevards De la 
Rapée, Charenton, and Saint Mendé are to be absorbed 
by the extensions of those of Bercy, Reuilly, and 





dissements the boulevards Montreuil, Fontarabie, and 
Des Trois Couronnes are all lo be under the denomina- 
tion of the boulevards De Charonne and Belleville; 
also the boulevard Menilmontant will absorb the 
nanies of boulevards d@’Amendiers and d’ Aulny, and so 
throughout a 18ng list. 

WE hear that the splendid diamond known as the 
Saucy is for sale at a London jeweller’s of eminence. 
Its price is £40,000. It is not a shop-window trea- 
sure, and, we should fancy, would not be shown to 
every one. 

At a carnival supper given by the Princess Doria 
at Rome, the centre dish was a boiled sturgeon, 
seven feet long, flanked by two roasted pheasants, 
with their plumage on and their tails spread like 
Slabelia. 

Sm R. Mayne kas put down crossing-sweepers in 
London. We hope the police will do the dirty work 
for the future—they are not unaccustomed to such 
duties. Sir Richard is pulling down many things upon 
which the poor live—a noble ambition. 

THE soundings of the oce.n, consequent upon the 
laying of the Transatlantic c.ble, have, together with 
the Pacific Ocean soundings, verified the old assertion 
that the depth of the seais equal to the heights of the 
mountains. The deepest soundings of the Atlantic 
have been 25,000 feet. : 

A wipow died in the Portsea Island work- 
house in the hundredth year of her age, retaining 
her faculties almost to the last. There is at the 
present time ah inmate of the house in the 104th 
year of his age, who is hale and hearty, aud whose 
recollection is, indeed, surprising. 

Tue Blackwall Railway has leased its line for 999 
years to the Great Eastern railway. We wonder what 
sort of people will travel on the Blackwall line at the 
end of the 999th year—what they will think of 1865, 
of railways themselves—and what conversation will 
be like in a first-class carriage at that time. 

A sTaTvuE of Catherine II, is about to be erected in 
St. Petersburgh. The artist, Mikechine, obtained a 
medal for the original idea of the work at the last 
Great Exhibition in London, but he has since con- 
siderably modified it. Three years are allowed fer 
the completion of the whole, and the cost is estimated 
at about 250,000 roubles. 


A FEW days ago an attempt was made to photo- 
graph the interior of the Blue John Mine, near 
Castleton, Derbyshire, by means of the maguesinm 
light. It was not wholly successful, because the 
higher temperature of the mine over that of the out- 
side air caused a condensation of moisture ‘upon a 
portion of the apparatus which escaped notice, 
‘The result is, however, very striking. 

Tne Prince Imperial is one of the smallest boys of 
his age who has ever been seen, but must not be 
judged by his physical height. Taken at his intellec- 
tual capacity he is a giant for his age. We hope his 
papa will teach him to use his giaut’s strength as a 
lamb, and tell him what giants may suffer when they 
meet giants, and what a deal of hard bone-breaking 
may ensue. 

Ir is said that the Bishop of Malta has prohibited mar- 
riage between Roman Catholics aud Protestants until 
the latter have for six months abjured their religion. 
‘he report comes that the Bishop of Gibraltar has 
returaed the compliment by forbidding mixed mar- 
riages until the Roman Catholic has been six months 
a Protestant. A vory pretty and edifying fight as it 
stands. 

MODESTY 
THERE are perhaps few virtues which are so bene- 
ficial to society, none so ornamental to woman, as 
modesty. 4 
The passion for dress, the love of admiration, are 
perhaps the faults of our fair countrywomen. The 
pert and forward Miss is pronounced charming, and 
a style of manners approaching to boldness, is with 
thousands the standard of taste. 
That “ woman was made to dignify retreat ” is con- 
sidered, with many, obsolete ; and the girl who loves 
her home, caring for the cgmfort of her father and 
brothers, is pitied as a poor creature, whe will always 
be such. No, she had better care for her beau; 
spend her hours at the mirror and her money at the 
milliner’s. 
Now, to such, we should say stop; turn, march 
double quick to your home duties; or, if incapable of 
them, ask those who can to have pity on a useless 
thing, and educate her into that noblest work, a per- 
feet woman. 
The wretched leve of admiration makes woman 
selfish and vain, untrue to those noble heart-throbs 
which ever beat in her bosom. Unnoticed by the 
world, she becomes the brightest jewel of heme; 
and, while she foregoes the homage of folly, she be- 





Picpus. Between the twentieth and eleventh arron- 


comes the lasting admiration of the good. 
M. J. B. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. Groves.—The handwriting is good, and well adapted 
for correspondence. 

Mary.—The texture of the hair is Sn, the colour light 
brown. The cost of binding Tus Loypoy Reapgr is about 
28. 4d. per volume, with index, &. complete. 

J. D. Gy who is twenty years of age, 5 ft 8 in. in height, 
with dark eyes, and black moustache, is desirous of corre- 
sponding with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Jessica.—Myrrh dentifrice is merely powdered cuttle fish 
and myrrh, in the proportion of one pound of the former to 
two ounces of the latter. 

E. Wixsox.—The handwriting will become good with care- 
ful practice; at present it is rather cramped, and defaced by 
too many flourishes. 

Constance.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of 
the poem entitled “True Love,” which is declined with 
many thanks. 

H. A. P.—Isinglass is corrupted from the Dutch hyzenblas, 
an air-bladder; it being chiefly prepared from the sounds, 
a\vims, or bladders of sturgeon. 

J. B., who is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft 4 in. in height, 
good-looking, rather dark, and of a kind disposition, desires 
to enter into a matri ial correspond with a young 
lady who is moderately good-looking. 

Rosts H.—The Christian name Anna, Anne, or Hannah is 
derived from the Hebrew, and signities gracious. The 
handwriting is bold and plain, and may, for all ordinary 
purposes, be considered good. 

Coxstaxcs H.—There is no difficulty at all in the way of 
obtaining a copy of a will at Doctors’ Commons, providing 
the will was made in England or Wales; but wills made in 
Scotland are not registered there. 

Morstxo, Nooxs, and Nicut are pretty nearly on a ond as 
regards respective merits of handwriting. If there is any 
difference, it is slightly in favour of “ Noon’s” handwriting ; 
but the caligraphy of each is very good and ladylike. 

LB.S.—The black swan—which it was formerly thought 
did not exist—will thrive and breed in this country. Itisa 
native of Australia, where it abounds in the rivers snd lakes, 
end has given the name to Swan river. 

G. T. E—Pearls, from their consisting of carbonate of 

lime, are, of course, soluble in acids. Hence doubtless may 
have originated the t of Cleopatra dissolving a pearl 
in vinegar and drinking it to Marc Antony's health at sup- 
per (The handwriting is very good.) 
M. A.—Camphorated tooth-powder is made by taking of 
Prepared chaik one pound, and of camphor one or two 
drachms. Powder the camphor very fine by moistening it 
with spirits of wine, and mix thoroughly with chalk. 
(See reply to Jessica.) 

Srna is desirous of obtaining an introduction to a gentle- 
man with a view to matrimony. Is twenty years of age, tall, 
and fine-looking, well educated, fond of home, and very 
well connected. (‘Syria” would be happy to correspond 
matrimonially with “ W. W.,” No. 92.) 

Joux Saapow.—In the Roll of the Lords, which is pub- 
lished at the commencement of’ each Session of Parliament, 
both Christian and surname precede the title. Therefore 
George Lord Byron (instead of Lord George Byron) is 
correct 

Maset.—We can give you a good authority for the deriva- 
tion ef the name. “ Some,” says Camden, “ will have it to be 
@ contraction of the Italian Mabella, that is my daughter or 
maid. But whereas it is written in deeds Amabilia and 
abe, I think it cometh from Amibilis; that is, loveable or 

lovely.” 

H.C. G., who is twenty-one years of age, has dark brown 
hair and eyes, is 5 ft. 10 in. in height, has a good figure, is 
tonsidered very attractive, good tempered, and very fond of 
music, highly respeetable, and has very good expectations, 
would like to correspond matrimonially with a young lady 
about the same age. 

W. L. C.—You will have to give up possession of your 
treasure-trove; the conceatment of it being a species of 
criminal neglect, punishable by fine and imprisonment. As 
a familiar instance, we may remind you that the detention 
of articles “found” in an omnibus is an offence punishable 
under the Metropolitan Police Act. 

Farsprrick THE Great desires to assume the yoke of Hy- 
men. Is twenty-two years ef age, about 5ft. 9 in. in height, 
rather good-looking, very dark, and of a very respectable 
family. The lady should be about eighteen years of age, 
of middle height, good-looking, and of respectable family. 
€artes exchanged as a preliminary. 

R. Hoop is very anxious te become a Benedict. Is of fair 
cemplexion, with light hair, has a manly, good-natured 
disposition, and is in personal appearance handsome, of 
medium height, and twenty-two years of age. The lady 
should be dark complexioned, well-educated, and domesti- 
cated;'and also possessed of some means, 

C. A. R.—The three gilded balls used as a sign by money- 
lenders were not the “arms ef Lombardy,” as you suppose. 
The sign was taken from that of the Italian bankers, gener- 
ally called Lombards, who first opemed shops as money- 








lenders in England, The greatest of these money-lending 
Lombards were the celebrated and eventually princely family 
of the Medici. They bore pills on their shield (gilded, as was 
then usaal,) in allu: to the medical profession from which 
they derived their name of Medici; whence their agents in 
England and elsewhere placed their armorial over 
their doors. 

Apa would like to co d, with a view to matrimon7, 
with any gentleman tall, dark, and of a loving sition, 
not under thirty, and sable to keep a wife comfortably. 
“Ada” is twenty-five years of age, has light brown hair, 
blue eyes, and regular features, is -looking, good 
tempered, and thoroughly dome: Cartes to be ex- 


Lity Grey is desirous of opening 
spondence with @ Pome goatee (tradesman preferred). 
Is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, has light auburn 
hair, and blue eyes; has no fortune, but is sure she would 
make a good Hi its should be about 5 ft. 
beat height, of an temper, and of dark com- 
plexion. 

Citta would be happy to open a matrimonial correspon 
ence with a gentleman between twenty and Rmatirenar © 
any of age, who has dark hairand a slight figure; he must 

ave @ business, but need not be an Adonis or “beauty 
man.” Cilla is not quite eighteen years of is fair, has 
hazel eyes and light hair, is 5 ft. 1 in. in height, has a small 
fortune, is of respectable family, and can French. 


APPROACH OF SPRING, 


Winter's reign is well nigh o'er, 
His power is fading fast; 

E’en now he weeps, for from him soon 
His kingdom will have passed. 


His chains, that bind the rivulets, 
And stop their joyous song, 

Are day by day unloosening— 
They'll not be captive long? 


For joyous Spring is coming, 
That sets all nature free, 

And o’er the earth rejoicing, 
Sheds flowers on vale and lea 


The early snowdrop blossoms 
Unfold their spotless leaves ; 

And daisies bright are peeping, 
To cheer the heart that gricves. 


Though winds blow cold and fitful, 
And bend low to the ground 

The flow’rets frail that brave the storm 
In mead or grassy mound; 

"Tis but the final effort 
Of a conquered, vanquished king, 

That soon must bow his head before 
The of Spring! Faryr. 


E. L T., an Irishman of good birth, méans, and education, 
desires an introduction toan English lady, with the hope of 
®@ matrimonial en ment resulting. He will be happy to 
give the fullest and most satisfactory particulars to any re- 
spondent; and states that the possession of means by the 
lady will form @ very immaterial object, provided there be a 
suitability in every other respect. 

Laura and Bzartrics, daughters of respectable tradesmen, 
would be pleased to co! with two well educated 
gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. “Beatrice” is nine- 
teen years of age, with dark blue eyes, and black, wavy 
hair, fair complexion, and nice colour. “ Laura” is eighteen 
years of age, with black eyes, and flaxen hair, very fair 
complexion. Both are tall and ladylike. 

A Tuames Avcrer.—It has often been said that fish have 
no voices; but most anglers of any experience know that 
tench, for instance, croak like frogs; herrings also cry like 
mice, gurnards grunt like hogs, or, as some assert, sing like 
the cuckoo; and a large seafish, called the maigre, utters a 
ee noise that may be heard from a depth of twenty 

‘athoms. 

F. W. G.—Probably the following statistics will assist 
you:—24,000 eggs of the silkworm weigh a quarter of an 
ounce; the worm lives from 45 to 53 days; it increases in 
weight 9,500 fold in 30 days, and during the last 28 days of 
its life eats nothing. From 739 lbs. of mulberry leaves, 70 Ibs. 
of are obtained; 100 Ibs. of cocoons give 8} Ibs. of 
spun silk; and one pound of cocoons will produce a single 
thread of 88,000 fathoms in length. 

A Lawcasnrre Lap, who is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 
10 in. in height, fine complexion, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
good-leoking, well educated, and with an income of £120 a 
year, would be happy to correspond matrimonially with a 
young lady of about the same age, who has a cheerful and 
lovin s disposition, and resides in or near Lancashire, (Would 
be glad to hear either from “ Alice Hastings” or “Camilla.” 
Cartes to be exchanged.) 

R. W. T.—A simple and effective animal cement is said to 
be obtainable in the whitish gelatinous substance dis- 
charged by snails in gardens and woods; this substance has 
been known to;cement two pieces of flint together so 
strongly as to bear dashing on a pavemént without the junc- 
ture being tare although the flint broke into fragments 
by fresh fractures. It would probably reunite effectively the 
broken pieces of your meerschaum. 

Wiu1am Exx1s.—To polish marble, heata gallon of water, 
in which dissolve one pound and a half of potash; add a 
pound of virgin wax, boil the whole for half an hour, then 
suffer it to cool, when the wax will float on the surface. Put 
the wax into a mortar, and triturate it with a marble pestle, 
adding soft water to it until it forms a soft paste; then, after 
cleaning the marble with diluted muriatic acid or warm soap 
and vinegar, lay on the mixture; when dry rab carefully 
— @ woollen rag, and a polish of great brilliancy will re- 
sult. r 

J. D. S.—No registrar of births and deaths or marriages 
can grant a marriage licence. The present Act, as it relates 
to register offices and licensed chapels, provides as follows:— 
1. Notice must be given to the superintendent registrar of 
the district in which the parties dwell. They must have re- 
sided there seven days at least before giving it, fifteen if by 
licence. If they reside in a different district notice must be 
given in each district. It is then entered in the marriage 
notice book at the register office. At the end of twenty-one 
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days the superintendent issues a certificate, when the 
can marry. If by licence, one clear day’ only is 
2. The expense of a licence is as follows 
£1 108. to the superintendent ~s 
certificate. jependent of the registrar’ ; 
is 108, or 128. more. In the ordinary way, vide a 
2s, to the superintendent registrar, and 5s.’ — 
Herry.—There is nothing that we know of 
for giving brightness to the eyes as the light of en . 
true soul shining through them; but Walking exercis 
ee a and Cee ped ateens, will have wonder 
e improving, not o1 th subtlety, 
actual colour of ae code, whet ccintuioen y at th 
Communications Reckrvep:— 
J. W. would like to correspond matrim 
.E" oF “M.” (the eldest, preferred). anally with ith 
as blue eyes, is ve omestica: 
pind of the mediam belght pone Hremty yours of 
‘RED. MostYn wo! be happy to “ 
Stanley,” with cartede visite bo, et urther from « a 
AG, J. G. beg to inform “ Rose” and “Lillian” that th 
are quite Mme hh yg tte de visite, &., and supp 
all necessary particulars. 
L. 1.&., of the Jewish persuasion, twenty-three years of 
Tih haat. eer racial 
be) * Hehasa anont sii e4 
@ year, and has £500 in the bank. " ™ 
Frepsricx F. will be happy to commence a matrime 
with either “H. L.” or “ Amy,” No, 
Is twenty-six. years of age, tall, m: o0d-looki 
in a respectable position in Her Majesty's service 


and 
M. J. D.,@ blonde, very prepossessing in appearance, 
turned ‘hteen, and possessed of an income, ‘will be happ 
to correspond and exchange cartes de visite with “J, §" 
G. E. T.. wishes to correspond with “A Young Wid 
sate He is twenty-five years of age, 5 ft. 10} in, 
heig rat, fats, wears a moustache ; at present studying fg 


a but hopes to obtain his 

July next. illing to exchange cartes de visite. 

Tuxzoporg, a foreigner, who is 6 ft. 2 in. in height, twe 
seven years of age, of fair complexion, well-educated, 
Tespectably connected, and established in the City as 
merchant, would like to correspond with “L. B,” with 
view to matrimony. 

Brunette would be glad to correspond with “ W. W,,” 
a view to matrimony. Is of medium height, with 
brown eyes, and hair, is very ladylike and amiable, 
requests carte de visite as @ preliminary. 

Axics and May, two cousins, would like to correspond 
monially with “ K.” and “ M.," two brothers. “ Alice” 
fair, good-looking, and twenty-one years of age, 
little money at her own con’ ** May” is a brunette, 
dark blue eyes, just eighteen years of age, and heiress 
large fortune. 

Frorencs and Louvre would like to correspond matrim 
with “K.” and “M.” They are sisters, both of fair 
plexion, and are considered very pretty. “ 
twenty years of age, with hazel eyes; and “ Louis” 
eighteen years of age, with blue eyes. 

Miriam Moretanp would be happy to correspond m 
monially. with P. B.C.” Is twenty-four years of 
with dark hair and oyes, affectionate in disposition, ven 
domesticated, and quite capable of making a kind husb 
happy. Cartes to be exchanged ds a preliminary. 
handwriting possesses average merit.) 

Axice Maupg Mary would be happy to receive the mit 
monial advances of “ Henry St. Clair,” and hes no obj 
tion to exchange cartes de visite as a preliminary. 

Mars offers himself for the consideration of “Alice.” 
twenty-one years of age, of dark complexion, is plessi 
in manner, of a lively disposition, and feels quite conild 
that he would make a good husband. } 

A.xrue, who is twenty-three years of age, of fair complexis 
with good colour, brown hair, dark grey eyes, and regu 
features, of middle height, and very amiable and ale 
tionate, would like to correspond with “BR. M,” with 
matrimonial view. 

Vioret will be most happy to correspond and exchat 
cartes with “Doncaster,” with a view to matrimony, if 
will take the initiative. 

In reply to“ A. R,” Trrxre signifies that she is of vor 
respectable family; has no expectations, but is perfect 
acquainted with and able to discharge all domestic dat 
Is passable in appearance, more fair than dark, with lig 
brown hair and grey eyes, and will ‘forward carte dei 
on receipt of further particulars and carte from “A RB. 

Li, in farther reply to ‘A. R.,” states that she is of media 
height, has dark hair and eyes, a rosy complexion, is vey 
good-looking, good tempered, eighteen years of age, 
understands the management of a house from drawit 
room to kitchen. 

Gipsy Next would be very happy to correspond my 
monially with “W. W.,” being quite certain she cou 
make his home happy. Is of a merry and loving disp 
tion, about the medium height, has light brown | 
dreamy blue eyes, aquiline nose, and rosy complexion. r. 

T. R. H. would be pleased to hear further from ie 
“K. A,” or “Lucy ;” and A. G. H. from “B. E.."or 


Excetstor would like to correspond matrimonially - . 
change cartes pan Din oid Is twenty-two years of, 8% 
and has a good profession. " 

F. and N., - Ticters, both fair, one eighteen, = 
nineteen years of age, would like to correspon! on 
monially with “K.” and “M.” They are of very res 
able family, well educated, and thoroughly domesticated. 
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